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MARCH 

22-24 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  annuai  meeting,  Plaza 
of  Americas,  Dalias,  Tex. 

22-24 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  annual  con¬ 
ference,  Corning  Hilton  Hotel. 

25- 27 — Suburban  Newspaper  of  America  Editorial  Conference,  Lincoln 

Plaza  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

26- 28 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Ad  Executives  Assn.,  Hyatt  Winston- 

Salem,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 

27- 29— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Sunwood  Convention 

Center,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

29- April  9 — Circulation  Management  Seminar,  sponsored  by  Gannett 

Foundation,  Plaza  International,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

30- April  2 — Inter  American  Press  Assn,  mid-winter  board  of  directors,  Sam 

Lords  Castle,  Barbados 

APRIL 

2-4 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Homewood  Inn,  Homewood,  III. 

4 — National  Organization  of  College  Newspaper  Business  and 
Advertising  Managers.  Cibola  Inn,  Arlington,  Tex. 

8- 12— American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Boca  Raton 

Hotei,  Boca  Raton,  Fia. 

9- 11 — Iowa  Press  Assn.  66th  annual  convention,  Marriott  Hotel, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

9-11 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Assn.  Convention,  Fredonia 
Inn,  Nacogdoches.  Tex. 

9-11 — South  Dakota  Press  Assn.  99th  Convention,  Holiday  Inn, 
Watertown,  S.D. 

9- 11 — Kansas  Press  Association  Convention,  Holidome,  Hutchin¬ 

son,  Kans. 

10— Maine  Press  Assn.  Spring  Conference,  Augusta  Civic  Center, 
Augusta,  Me. 

10- 12 — Louisiana  Press  Assn.  101st  Annual  Convention,  Royal 

Sonesta  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

15 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Assn.,  Sheraton  inn  and 
Conference  Ceter,  Boxborough,  Mass. 

21- 24 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Sheraton  Wash¬ 

ington,  Washington.  D.C. 

22- 24 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn./Interstate  Ad¬ 

vertising  Managers  Assn,  Display  Ad  Conference,  Host  Farm.  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa. 

23- 26 — Nebraska  Press  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Lincoin  Hilton, 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 

24- 25— Hoosier  State  Press  Assn.  47th  annual  convention,  Louis¬ 

ville/Clarksville  Marriott  inn,  Clarksville,  Ind. 

24- 26— Kansas  Press  Women  annual  meeting.  Hays,  Kans. 

25- 26— Kansas  Daily  Advertising  Managers,  Holidome,  Hutchin¬ 

son,  Kans. 

25- 27 — Nevada  State  Press  Assn,  annual  meeting.  Lovelock.  Nev. 

26- 29 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association,  annual 

conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

26-May  8 — Circuiation  Management  Seminar,  sponsored  by  Gannett 
Newspaper  Foundation,  Hilton  Inn  on  the  Campus,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

28 —  UPl  New  England  Newspaper  Awards  Silver  Anniversary  pro¬ 
gram  and  banquet,  Framingham  Sheraton-Tara,  Framingham,  Mass. 

29—  Overseas  Press  Ciub  of  America’s  annual  awards  dinner,  Wai- 
dorf-Astoria,  N.Y.,  N.Y. 

MAY 

1-2 — Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

3- 6— Newspaper  Industry  Occupational  Programmers  Group  work¬ 

shop,  Downtown  Radisson  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

4— AP  annual  meeting,  Chicago,  III. 

4- 6 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  conven¬ 

tion,  Hyatt  Regency,  Chicago. 

17-20— INCFO  National  Conference,  Hyatt-Lake  Tahoe  Hotel,  In¬ 
cline  Village,  Nev. 
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Writing  guide  By  Ethel  Crodzlns  Romm 


Context  clues  ( B)  No.  s 

Using  hard  words. 

All  readers  have  a  larger  vocabulary'  for  reading  than  for 
speaking.  Even  the  comics  use  words  that  are  rarely  said 
aloud.  Tiger  bosses  his  younger  brother,  “Mom  says  get 
ready  for  a  bath."  As  the  boy  goes  by  with  six  boats  in  tow. 
Tiger  says,  “I  said  a  bath,  not  a  regatta."  If  the  (young) 
reader  does  not  know  regatta,  the  picture  teaches  the  word. 

Whenever  a  picture  can  teach  a  word,  that  word  is  usually 
very  simple  indeed,  that  is,  simple  in  concept.  There  surely 
are  pictures  worth  a  thousand  words,  but  the  news  pictures 
we  run  seem  to  require  a  thousand  words  of  explanation  every 
day  for  days-  a  dead  boxer,  a  volcano  eruption.  Three  Mile 
Island. 

As  the  subjects  we  cover  become  more  complex,  so  does 
the  vocabulary.  This  technical  language  is  beyond  the  reading 
pool  of  most  readers.  It  must  be  made  continually  clear. 

For  example,  the  term  prime  rate  has  been  on  Page  One 
for  years.  Yet  no  economics  story  can  run  without  defining 
it  yet  again  and  at  once:  “The  prime  rate,  which  is  the 
interest  rate  banks  charge  their  best  corporate  cus¬ 
tomers,...” 

Context  clues  to  explain  unfamiliar  terms  may  be  planted 
in  several  ways.  Here  are  the  six  most  common.  Use  them  for 
complex  as  well  as  technical  or  jargon  words. 

1.  Define  the  word  as  in  a  dictionary,  using  is  or  are. 

"The  basic  money  supply  known  as  Ml-A  is  the  money  in 
cash  and  checking  accounts.”  The  words  after  is/are  define 
the  term  before  is/are. 

2.  Give  the  definition  next  to  the  term  in  a  phrase  set  off  by 
commas,  dashes  or  parentheses. 

“The  basic  money  supply  known  as  Ml-B,  which  is  Ml-A 
plus  check-like  NOW  deposits,  is  considered  a  more  accurate 
measure  of  money  immediately  available  to  the  public  for 
spending.”  That  set  of  commas  could  be  dashes  or  paren¬ 
theses. 

3.  Define  the  word  nearby. 

“Heartstopping  beauty  graced  each  and  every  face,  so 

pulchritude  did  not  decide  the  contest.” 

4.  Give  familiar  examples  of  the  term. 

“For  a  salad  for  six,  start  with  four  cups  of  raw  leafy 
vegetables,  such  as  lettuce,  spinach  and  endive.” 

All  vegetables  have  leaves,  so  many  new  cooks  may  not  be 
clear  about  the  term. 

The  difference  between  great  cookbooks  and  lesser  ones 
is  usually  the  amount  of  defining.  Top  food  writers  assume 
nothing,  often  writing,  “Simmer  for  10  minutes  (just  below 
the  boiling  point).”  They  may  even  add,  “Do  not  permit 
bubbles  to  break  on  the  surface  of  the  water.” 

5.  Set  up  a  comparison  clue. 

“Like  the  sheriff  before  him,  a  reserved  man  who  spoke 
but  little,  the  new  sheriff  is  also  taciturn." 

6.  Set  up  a  contrast  clue. 

“Unlike  the  sheriff  before  him,  a  reserved  man  who  spoke 
but  little,  the  new  sheriff  is  loquacious." 

Only  the  sheriff  will,  or  will  need  to,  look  it  up. 
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When  you're  number  one, 
you  do  things  better. 


Twenty  years  ago  Digital  set  out  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  computer  industry.  We  did. 

Fifteen  years  ago  we  started  a  text 
management  revolution  with  our  revolu¬ 
tionary  PDP-8.  Until  then,  automatic  text 
management  was  more  dream  than  reality. 
Our  new  interactive  minicomputers  made 
it  practical.  Today,  more  US.  newspapers 
use  Digital  multiterminal  text  management 
systems  than  any  other  vendor’s. 

Not  simply  because  we  were  first.  We 
understood  the  industry’s  needs... from 
front  desk  to  business  office.  So  in  addition 
to  hardware,  we  developed  sophisticated 
application  software  for  our  pace-setting 
operating  systems.  Software  for  reporting 
and  editing.  Software  for  composing  room 
personnel.  Software  for  classifieds.  Software 
for  circulation  and  distribution.  Software 
for  business  operations. 

We  also  recognized  the  need  for  sup¬ 
port.  Comprehensive  training  programs  for 
newspaper  personnel.  Local  hardware  and 
software  maintenance  support.  New  service 
approaches  that  make  expert  help  as  close 
as  the  telephone,  yet  affordable. 


And  tomorrow? 

As  the  era  of  electronic  publishing 
evolves.  Digital  leads  the  way  with  new 
products  and  services  for  our  newspaper 
customers.  Products  and  services  to  help 
them  capitalize  on  technological  change. 
After  all,  when  you’ve  been  number  one 
since  the  beginning,  you  keep  doing  things 
better. 

This  is  our 
commitmeiit. 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation 
Graphic  Arts  Group 
Merrimack,  NH  03054 
(603)  884-6107 


We  change  the  way 
the  world  thinks. 
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Whose  ethics? 

Newspapers  and  broadcasters  are  being  criticized  for  their 
news  treatment  of  the  9-year-old  who  allegedly  held  up  a  New 
York  City  bank  Feb.  25  for  $118.  Journalistic  ethics  have 
been  violated  in  a  case  of  outrageous  media  exploitation, 
it  is  charged. 

An  examination  of  the  story  raises  the  question  of  who  is 
exploiting  whom. 

The  “holdup”  was  news,  and  no  one  is  disputing  that. 

Thereafter,  it  appears  the  exploitation  was  done  by  some¬ 
one  else,  not  the  reporters  or  their  editors. 

When  the  boy  surrendered  to  authorities  at  the  FBI  office, 
reporters  say  it  was  the  boy’s  attorney  who  tipped  them  off 
bringing  several  dozen  reporters  and  cameramen  to  the 
scene.  That  produced  a  lot  of  time  and  space  in  the  media  the 
next  morning.  Naturally,  it  was  the  attorney  who  said  he 
didn’t  know  how  the  press  found  out  about  the  surrender. 

Then  the  attorney  called  a  news  conference  to  announce 
the  boy’s  scheduled  appearance  in  Family  Court  the  next  day 
and  explained  that  he  was  requesting  an  open  hearing  at 
which  the  press  would  be  present.  As  expected,  reporters 
were  there. 

It  seems  the  charge  of  exploitation  should  be  levelled  at 
someone  else.  The  press  was  being  “used,”  obviously,  and  the 
final  court  records  may  reveal  why. 

The  jelly  bean  lottery 

President  Reagan  is  making  a  mistake.  He  is  going  too  far 
in  attempting  to  establish  some  decorum  for  his  press  confer¬ 
ence.  We  applauded  the  move  to  get  rid  of  the  jumping  jacks 
(Feb.  7)  by  asking  reporters  to  raise  their  hands  quietly  for 
recognition  instead  of  jumping  to  their  feet  and  shouting 
“Mr.  President*'  to  get  attention. 

But  picking  names  out  of  a  jelly  bean  jar,  or  any  kind  of  jar, 
to  see  who  is  to  ask  the  next  question  is  going  too  far. 

We  believe  the  presidential  press  conference  should  be  a 
dignified  affair.  But  the  Reagan  lottery  will  destroy  the  spon¬ 
taneity  of  this  great  American  institution  and  will  produce 
only  “dullsville.”  It  is  a  device  designed  to  relieve  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  any  responsibility  for  the  tenor  and  trend  of  ques¬ 
tioning. 

The  President  has  the  right  to  recognize  anyone  at  his 
press  conferences  whether  they  are  on  their  feet  shouting,  or 
sitting  in  their  chairs  with  raised  arms  and  hands.  There  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not,  or  could  not,  call  on  the  men  and 
women  in  the  “back  row,”  reporters  he  does  not  recognize  by 
name  or  face. 

We  believe  the  President  and  his  press  advisors  will  realize 
shortly  that  by  the  simple  procedure  of  picking  a  name  out  of 
a  hat  and  telling  that  person  he  or  she  will  be  permitted  to  ask 
a  question  at  the  formal  proceedings  the  next  day  the  spark 
of  spontaneity  and  the  vitality  of  the  press  conference  will  be 
destroyed. 
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Cartoon  by  Steve  Greenberg,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 


Letters 


JOB  TO  DO 

The  story  by  Bill  Hoffmann  (E&P, 
Feb.  28)  entitled  “How  Reporters  Co¬ 
vered  64-day  Harris  Trial”  was  very  in¬ 
teresting.  I  have  found  that  many  of  the 
same  situations  he  encountered,  I  have, 
as  well.  That  was  during  the  “Buckeye  3” 
desegregation  hearings  in  Alexandria. 

Special  passes  were  not  needed,  but  a 
press  card  was  essential.  But,  then,  it 
didn’t  make  any  difference  how  many 
press  cards  you  had.  You  needed  to  re¬ 
serve  a  seat  in  advance.  Several  of  us 
didn’t  know  this,  including  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  reporter.  He  and  I  both  pleaded 
with  the  GSA  General  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration  police  and  the  federal  marshals, 
but  to  no  avail.  Finally,  the  guy  from  the 
Post  snuck  in. 

There  was  no  press  room  for  those  of  us 
that  couldn’t  get  into  the  courtroom,  but 
we  were  afforded  the  courtesy  to  use  one 
of  the  offices  on  the  same  floor  of  the 
courthouse  and  listen  to  the  proceedings 
on  a  speaker  that  really  needed  a  tune-up. 
We  were  watched  as  though  we  were 
planning  a  jaiibreak  and  had  electronic 
body  searches.  Our  still  cameras  were 
confiscated  so  there  would  be  no  chance 
of  illegally-taken  photographs. 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  Harris  trial, 
photographers  were  a  problem  for  the 
security  personnel.  I  have  the  duty  of 
both  writer  and  photographer  as  a 
freelancer.  Sometimes,  I  admit,  I  did 
think  I  made  the  persons  involved  (the 
parents,  three  girls  and  state  Judge 
Richard  Lee)  feel  literally  like  “trapped 
rats.” 

But  I  had  to  do  my  job. 

As  a  photographer,  as  well  as  a  repor¬ 
ter,  I  cannot  see  how  some  people  that  are 
supposed  to  be  responsible  journalists 
simply  go  ahead  and  violate  state  and 
federal  laws  by  taking  and  publishing 
photographs  of  inside  a  courtroom — even 
from  across  the  street  or  elsewhere  with  a 
1000  mm  lens  as  stated  in  Hoffmann’s 
informative  piece. 

I  certainly  am  glad  that  there  are  some 
of  us  that  care  about  professional  ethics 
and  the  law  of  the  land. 

Walter  R.  Briggs 

P.O.  Box  412 
Alexandria,  La. 


PHOTO  GUIDES 

The  story  about  coverage  of  the  Jean 
Harris  trial  (E&P,  Feb  28)  raises  interest¬ 
ing  points  about  cameras  in  court.  There 
would  have  been  no  need  for  the  mob  of 
photographers  by  the  elevators  if  camer¬ 
as  had  been  allowed  in  court  under  the 
kind  of  guidelines  which  have  worked  so 
well  in  Wisconsin  and  many  other  states. 
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It  is  regrettable  that  several  newspap¬ 
ers  violated  New  York  laws  banning 
courtroom  photography,  as  indicated  in 
the  story.  Those  photos  can  only  jeopar¬ 
dize  the  efforts  of  Joseph  Costa  and  the 
many  other  journalists  who  have  worked 
tirelessly  to  overturn  bans  on  courtroom 
photography. 

Mark  Hertzberg 
(Hertzberg  is  a  director  of  National  Press 
Photographer  Assn.’s  Region  5  in  Racine, 
Wise.,  and  a  memher  of  the  Fol  Com¬ 
mittee.) 

Short  takes 


The  trip  has  somehow  become  mixed 
up  with  the  fate  of  a  bill  that  would  have 
allowed  pari-mutuel  petting  in  Kansas. — 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times. 

*  * 

Therefore,  put  part  of  your  retirement 
funds  in  carefully  selected  socks. — Tam¬ 
pa  Tribune. 


Corrections 


Dave  Targe,  senior  vicepresident/marketing  for 
Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Newsday,  said  a  statement  in  the 
March  7  issue  of  E&P  by  New  York  News’  preprint  ad 
manager  Peter  Hano  that  the  News  distributed  the 
largest  ad  insert  ever  handled  by  a  newspaper  (228- 
pages)  is  incorrect.  Newsday  distributed  a  340-page 
Consumers  Distributing  catalogue  on  September  14, 
1980,  Targe  said.  He  said  Newsday  will  distribute 
another  340-page  Consumers  catalogue  later  this 
year. 

*  *  * 

The  World  Environment  Center  is  the  correct 
name  of  the  publisher  of  CONTACT:  TOXICS.  Guide 
to  Specialists  on  Toxic  Substances  which  lists 
addresses  and  phone  numbers  of  scientists  willing  to 
answer  questions  from  journalists.  E&P  incorrectly 
referred  to  the  Center  as  a  council  in  the  Jan.  17  issue . 
It  is  located  at  300  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N. 
Y.,  10017. 

•  *  * 

In  E&P  for  February  28,  the  number  in  7th  graf  of 
the  report  by  Warren  W.  Schwed  on  page  30  should 
be  500 — not  50 — in  the  sentence  that  reads:  “An  esti¬ 
mated  50  came  from  other  college  majors...” 


EDITOR'S  COMMENT  I 

Owen  Kearns,  Jr. 

Managing  Editor 
Californian 
Bakersfield,  Calif 

“The  New  York  Times  News  Service  has  responded  to  the 
increasingly  sophisticated  needs  of  our  readers— more  effectively 
than  we  had  ever  dreamed  possible.  We  were  not  using  that  much 
w  ire  copy  before  we  took  on  your  service.  Now  we  are  getting 
compliments  from  our  best-educated  readers  for  helping  them  to 
shape  their  views  on  international  and  national  issues.  The  service 
has  improved  the  entire  complexion  of  the  paper.” 
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we  can't  help  but  smile 
about  it. 


After  all,  being  the  number  one  news  and 
advertising  medium  in  the  South's  8th 
largest  market  is  hardly  something  to 
sing  the  blues  about  —  even  if  we're  y 
in  a  city  that's  famous  for  it. 

There's  one  thing  about  success 
though,  it's  not  easy  to  improve  ■* 

on.  But  we've  done  just  that,  L  ^ 
with  record  breaking  weekday  f  • 

coverage  of  the  metropolitan  H 

New  Orleans  market . . .  f 


What's  more,  readership  grew 
3  times  as  fast  as  the  adult 
population  itself.  We  think 
that's  something  to  trumpet 
about. 
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AT&T  fights  on  five  fronts 
to  enter  new  data  fields 


For  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph, 
the  main  events  in  telecommunications 
are  taking  place  in  five  arenas:  Congress, 
the  FCC,  two  U.S.  District  Courts,  and 
state  regulatory  agencies. 

What  goes  on  in  any  one  of  these  arenas 
helps  determine  the  phone  company’s 
next  moves  in  the  other  four. 

AT&T’s  filing  in  U.S.  District  court  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey  for  a  clarification  of 
its  1956  Consent  Decree  with  the  Justice 
Department  is  the  latest  move  in  a  round 
of  legal  maneuvers  which  began  last 
March,  1980. 

At  that  time  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  issued  its  Computer 
Inquiry  II  decision  saying  the  commis¬ 
sion  did  not  believe  the  Consent  Decree 
precluded  AT&T  from  entering  unreg¬ 
ulated  telecommunications  businesses  as 
long  as  the  company  did  so  through  a 
separate  subsidiary. 

The  Justice  Department  disagreed  with 
the  FCC  about  what  the  Consent  Decree 
would  allow  AT&T  to  do,  but  its  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  Computer  Decision  took  a 
back  seat  to  its  civil  antitrust  suit  against 
the  phone  company. 

The  Justice  Department  filed  the  suit  in 
U.S.  District  Court  in  Washington  D.C. 
in  1974.  It  alleged  AT&T  engaged  in  anti- 
competitve  practices  in  three  areas:  ter¬ 
minal  equipment,  intercity  connections, 
and  procurement. 

The  Justice  Department  wanted  the 
Court  to  order  AT&T  to  divest  itself  of  its 
Long  Lines  Division,  its  manufacturing 
and  supply  subsidiary.  Western  Electric, 
and  its  research  and  development  arm. 
Bell  Labs. 

The  antitrust  suit  went  to  trial  on  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  1981,  but  Judge  Harold  Greene 
called  a  recess  following  opening  argu¬ 
ments  by  both  sides.  AT&T  entered 
negotiations  for  a  settlement,  but  the  gov¬ 
ernment  broke  off  the  talks  on  February 
23  saying  it  was  unlikely  a  settlement 
could  be  agreed  upon  and  approved  by 
the  Reagan  Administration  before  the 
March  2  deadline  which  had  been  set  by 
Judge  Greene. 

The  trial  reconvened  in  Washington  on 
March  4  and  is  proceeding  “on  automatic 
pilot,’’  according  to  a  Justice  Department 
spokesman,  until  William  Baxter,  who 
has  been  nominated  by  President  Reagan 
to  head  the  antitrust  division,  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Baxter,  a  Stanford  University  profes¬ 


sor,  is  not  an  advocate  of  extensive  anti¬ 
trust  prosecution,  but  he  has  not  indi¬ 
cated  his  position  on  the  antitrust  suit 
against  AT&T. 

Neither  AT&T  nor  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  have  made  statements  regarding 
what  a  settlement  of  the  antitrust  suit 
would  entail.  Observers  at  the  proceed¬ 
ings  have  speculated  that  AT&T  would 
agree  to  some  divestiture,  notably  West¬ 
ern  Electric  and  some  local  telephone 
companies,  and  create  a  subsidiary  of  its 
Long  Lines  Division,  and  form  another 
separate  subsidiary  for  data  processing 
services.  In  return,  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  would  lifting  its  objections  to  Com¬ 
puter  II  and  allow  AT&T  to  enter  unreg¬ 
ulated  telecommunications  businesses. 

The  failure  of  the  antitrust  negotiations 
prompted  AT &T  to  go  to  Federal  Court  in 
Newark  for  a  clarification  of  the  Consent 
Decree.  AT&T  is  hoping  the  court  will 
rule  in  its  favor  and  find  the  1956  agree¬ 
ment  does  not  preclude  the  company 
from  offering  data  processing  services. 
Such  a  ruling  would,  in  effect,  uphold  the 
FCC’s  Computer  II  decision. 

The  antitrust  suit  against  AT&T  also 
played  a  role  in  derailing  the  Telecom¬ 
munications  Act  of  1980  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  fall. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee 
chaired  by  Rep.  Peter  Rodino  (D-N.J.) 
tabled  the  telecommunications  bill  be¬ 
cause  its  members  had  reservations  about 
its  antitrust  implications  and  did  not  want 
it  to  interfere  with  the  pending  lawsuit. 

The  Telecommunications  Act  of  1980 
contained  the  Wirth  Amendment  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  newspaper  industry  which 
would  have  barred  AT&T  from  selling 
news  and  advertising  over  its  telephone 
lines  and  thus  kept  the  company  from 
competing  with  other  videotext  com¬ 
panies. 

Early  indications  are  the  new.  Republi¬ 
can  controlled  Senate  will  not  go  along 
with  any  rewrite  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  which  seeks  to  preclude 
AT&T  from  the  data  processing  field. 

In  the  state  regulatory  arena,  AT&T 
through  its  subsidiary  Southwestern  Bell 
received  approval  from  the  Texas  Public 
Utilities  Commission  to  begin  testing 
electronic  yellow  pages  in  Austin  begin¬ 
ning  June  1,  1981. 

The  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  raised  objections  to  AT&T’s  Austin 
(Continued  on  page  9) 
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Every  Saturday  since  1 884 

Texas  PUC 
halts  AT&T’s 
Austin  test 

Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association 
succeeded  in  its  efforts  to  have  the  state’s 
Public  Utilities  Commission  order  a  halt 
to  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph’s 
plans  to  test  an  electronic  home  informa¬ 
tion  system  in  Austin. 

PUC  ruled  the  test  of  electronic  yellow 
pages  by  AT&T  subsidiary  Southwestern 
Bell  was  not  experimental  in  nature  but  a 
home  marketing  test  which  required  a 
public  hearing  and  certification  by  the 
commission. 

Since  neither  requirement  had  been 
met  by  the  phone  company,  the  PUC 
ordered  its  test  halted. 

Southwestern  Bell  has  obtained  a  tem¬ 
porary  restraining  order  against  the  com¬ 
mission  and  is  seeking  to  have  the  order 
made  permanent.  A  court  ruling  on  the 
petition  for  an  injunction  is  expected  on 
March  20. 

The  AT&T  subsidiary  had  filed  a  tariff 
with  the  PUC  last  May  21  seeking  permis¬ 
sion  to  proceed  with  its  Austin  test.  PUC 
granted  its  approval  without  holding  a 
hearing. 

Southwestern  Bell  sought  PUC 
approval  as  means  of  obtaining  a  prece¬ 
dent  of  official  sanction  for  is  eletronic 
yellow  pages  tests  which  it  could  then  use 
seeking  approval  from  other  state  com¬ 
missions  for  its  electronic  information  ex¬ 
periments,  according  to  John  Murphy, 
executive  vicepresident  of  TDNA. 

TDNA  has  opposed  Southwestern 
Bell’s  plans  since  the  phone  company 
first  filed  its  tariff  (E&P,  Feb.  21,  p.  15). 

“1  don’t  think  there’s  a  question  that 
the  commission  has  the  authority  to  stop 
the  test,”  commented  Murphy.  “That’s 
pretty  clear  in  the  act  creating  it.  They 
(PUC)  said  'If  we  can't  stop  you,  how 
come  you  asked  to  approve  it  in  the  first 
place?”’ 

Murphy  stated  Southwestern  Bell  has 
spent  $6  million  so  far  on  its  Austin  test. 
He  said  that  figure  was  proof  the  phone 
company’s  plans  would  have  a  competi¬ 
tive  impact  in  the  area. 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  one  of  the  newspaper  industry 
organizations  supporting  TDN  A’s  efforts 
to  block  AT&T’s  Austin  experiment. 

SNPA  is  distributing  to  its  members  a 
memorandum  and  fact  sheet  prepared  by 
TDNA  covering  the  background  and  im¬ 
plications  of  AT&T’s  plans  to  test  elec¬ 
tronic  information  services  in  Austin. 
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Gannett  and  Sen.  H.  Baker 
to  buy  Knoxville  Journal 


Gannett  Co.  and  a  group  of  Tennessee 
investors  that  includes  U.S.  Senator  Ho¬ 
ward  Baker  and  Governor  Lamar  Alex¬ 
ander,  have  reached  an  agreement  in 
principle  to  purchase  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
Journal. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
Gannett  will  acquire  93%  of  the  newspap¬ 
er  and  the  Tennessee  group  will  get  7%, 
although  it  will  have  options  to  acquire  up 
to  another  20%  from  Gannett. 

In  addition  to  Baker  and  Alexander, 
there  are  five  other  members  of  the  local 
investment  group.  All  were  in  some  way 
involved  in  Senator  Baker’s  campaigns 
for  re-election  to  the  Senate  and  in  his 
brief  Presidential  bid.  They  include: 
James  A.  Haslam  II,  president  of  Pilot  Oil 
Company  in  Knoxville;  attorneys  Robert 
F.  Worthington,  Jr.  (Baker’s  law  partner) 
and  Robert  R.  Campbell,  both  of  Knox¬ 
ville;  attorney  Don  Stansberry,  Jr.  and 
William  Swain,  both  of  Huntsville,  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Baker  is  from  Huntsville  and  Ale¬ 
xander  is  from  Maryville  (a  Knoxville 
suburb). 

Under  the  agreement,  neither  Baker 
nor  Alexander  will  receive  a  salary  nor 
will  they  participate  in  any  way  in  the 
management  of  editorial  policies  of  the 
newspaper  during  the  time  they  occupy 
public  office. 

Purchase  price  for  the  56,000  circula¬ 
tion  morning  daily  was  not  announced, 
but  reports  were  that  it  exceeded  $15  mil¬ 
lion.  A  Journal  official  said  that  figure 
was  low. 

The  Journal  operates  under  a  joint  pro¬ 
duction  arrangement  with  the  afternoon 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  group  newspaper.  Under  that 
arrangement,  the  newspapers  operate 
separate  editorial  departments,  but  busi¬ 
ness,  advertising,  circulation  and  printing 
functions  are  performed  by  the  News- 
Sentinel. 

It  was  not  immediately  known  if  Gan¬ 
nett  planned  to  continue  the  current 
terms  of  the  joint  operating  arrangement 
or  if  it  planned  to  assume  some  of  the 
functions  now  performed  by  the  Scripps- 
Howard  owned  News-Sentinel. 

Gannett  already  operates  in  joint  oper¬ 
ating  arrangements  with  Scripps-Howard 
in  two  other  cities  —  Cincinnati  and  El 
Paso  —  and  according  to  Knoxville  Jour¬ 
nal  president  Charles  Mason,  this  was 
one  of  the  factors  that  motivated  the  sale 
of  the  newspaper  to  Gannett.  In  addition 
to  these  papers,  Gannett  has  joint  opera¬ 
tion  agreements  in  Nashville,  Honolulu, 
Shreveport,  and  Tuscon. 

“We  have  had  an  amiable  relationship 
with  Scripps-Howard  over  the  years  and 
we  knew  that  they  (Gannett)  had  an  ami¬ 


able  relationship  with  Scripps,’’  Mason 
said. 

Mason  said  there  had  been  talk  about 
selling  the  family-owned  Journal  for  some 
time,  but  those  talks  became  a  reality  af¬ 
ter  Journal  president  and  publisher 
Charles  H.  Smith  III  was  killed  in  a  plane 
crash  last  June. 

“We  have  been  talking  about  it  for 
years,”  said  Mason.  “We  always  resisted 
it  because  we  are  newspapermen.  This 
was  not  a  state  tax  sale.  We  were  not 
forced  to  sell.  We  have  some  minor  chil¬ 
dren  and  had  a  fiduciary  responsibility  to 
them.  To  make  sure  their  financial  in¬ 
terest  is  taken  care  of.  To  provide  finan¬ 
cial  security  for  the  family.” 

Mason  said  negotiations  to  sell  the 
newspaper  began  with  talks  with  Haslam. 


Jury  selection  began  in  Los  Angeles 
last  week  in  the  $5  million  libel  suit 
against  the  National  Enquirer  by  actress 
Carol  Burnett  over  an  item  which  alleged 
she  had  created  a  drunken  scene  in  a 
Washington,  D.C.  restaurant  5  years  ago. 

This  marks  the  first  time  in  the  Enquir¬ 
er’s  28-year-old  history  that  a  libel  suit 
against  it  has  reached  the  trial  stage. 

The  item  described  a  purportedly 
“boisterous”  incident  during  which  Bur¬ 
nett  engaged  in  an  argument  with  former 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  and 
spilled  wine  on  another  diner  at  the  Rive 
Gauche  Restaurant. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Burnett  said  the  implication  that 
she  was  a  heavy  drinker  triggered  her 
suit.  She  vowed  to  carry  the  case  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  if  necessary. 

Watching  the  trial  with  great  interest 
will  be  nine  other  celebrities  who  have 
pending  libel  suits  against  the  Enquirer. 
They  include  Ed  McMahon,  Phil  Silvers, 
Rudy  Vallee,  Paul  Lynde  and  agent  Mar¬ 
ty  Ingles  and  his  wife. 

Enquirer  defense  lawyers  are  expected 


Cox  acquires  first 
UHF  tv  station 

Cox  Broadcasting  Corp.  has  reached 
an  agreement  with  Evans  Broadcasting  of 
Maryland  whereby  Cox  will  acquire  the 
assets  of  KDNL-tv,  a  UHF  station  in  St 
Louis,  Missouri,  for  $13.2  million. 


When  the  local  group  he  headed  could  not 
come  up  with  the  financial  resources  to 
purchase  the  newspaper  alone.  Mason 
said,  it  approached  Gannett. 

“Our  intention  all  along  was,  if  not  to 
maintain  local  ownership,  to  keep  a  local 
voice  in  the  newspaper,”  Mason  said. 

Gannett  currently  owns  81  daily  news¬ 
papers,  with  a  pending  agreement  to  ac¬ 
quire  its  82nd  in  Gainesville,  Georgia. 
Gannett  also  owns  seven  tv  stations  and 
13  radio  stations. 

In  1979,  Gannett  purchased  another 
major  Tennessee  daily,  the  Nashville 
Tennessean,  for  a  price  reported  to  be  in 
the  area  of  $50  million.  The  Tennessean  is 
the  morning  newspaper  in  that  market 
and  has  a  circulation  of  134,000  daily.  At 
the  same  time,  Gannett  sold  the  afternoon 
paper  it  owned  in  that  market,  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner,  which  has  a  circulation  of 
about  85,000. 

Gannett  also  operates  under  a  joint 
operating  arrangement  in  Nashville,  with 
editorial  operations  separate,  but  with  all 
other  operations  combined. 


to  lay  heavy  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the 
publication  printed  a  retraction  of  the 
item  on  April  13,  1976,  a  little  more  than  a 
month  after  it  appeared. 

The  case  is  being  heard  by  Superior 
Court  Judge  Peter  S.  Smith. 

Doctors  sell  daily 
to  lawyer  and  banker 

James  H.  Joseph,  a  Pittsburgh  lawyer, 
and  Daniel  A.  Mushegian,  a  first 
vicepresident  of  Butcher  &  Singer,  a  Phi¬ 
ladelphia-based  investment  banking  firm, 
have  acquired  the  5,244-circulation,  six- 
day  afternoon,  Jeanette  (Pa.)  News- 
Dispatch,  from  Drs.  William  and  Roy 
Monsour,  who  purchased  the  paper  in 
1975. 

The  physicians  also  operated  the  Mon¬ 
sour  Medical  Center,  which  Joseph 
served  as  couselor  for  in  its  reorganiza¬ 
tion  proceedings  in  federal  bankruptcy 
court.  Dr.  William  Monsour  was  until 
April  1980  director  of  the  medical  center 
and  president  of  the  newspaper.  He  re¬ 
cently  entered  a  plea  bargain  to  one 
charge  of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  fraud. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  sale,  Joseph  and 
Mushegian  will  operate  the  newspaper’s 
printing  plant  in  Irwin  under  a  lease  from 
the  former  owners  with  a  three-year  op¬ 
tion  to  buy  the  building.  Michael  Bodnar 
has  been  replaced  as  managing  editor  by 
Edward  Lazar,  who  was  on  the  staff. 

The  purchase  price  was  not  revealed. 


Burnett  v.  Enquirer  trial 
begins  in  Los  Angeles 
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PBS  readies  test  of  show 
on  press  performance 


By  John  Consoli 

The  goal  of  Inside  Ston\  the  tv  series 
on  press  performance  scheduled  to  start 
on  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  on 
May  7,  will  be  as  much  to  make  the  public 
more  aware  of  why  and  how  the  press 
covers  the  events  it  does,  as  it  will  be  to 
critique  the  press,  according  to  Ned 
Schnurman,  creator  of  the  series. 

More  than  $1  million  has  been  raised 
through  grants  which  will  support  the 
series.  The  newest  financial  supporters  of 
the  series  are:  Bank  of  America;  Kaiser 
Aluminum;  Clorox  Corporation;  the  Rev- 
son  Foundation;  and  the  Mary  Reynolds 
Babcock  Foundation.  Previously 
announced  supporters  include:  Johnson 
&  Johnson,  Atlantic  Richfield;  the  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary  Greve  Foundation;  and 
the  largest  contributor  of  a  grant 
($300,000)  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting. 

The  30-minute  series,  which  will  air  on 
Thursdays  at  8  p.m.  for  an  8-week  trial 
run,  will  take  a  look  at  how  individual 
news  organizations  in  different  cities  cov¬ 
er  major  news  stories  and  how  well  they 
do  or  don’t  do,  Schnurman  said. 

“Not  all  topics  covered  will  be  critical 
of  the  press,”  he  said.  “Sometimes  we 
will  clear  up  a  misconception  or  criticism 
of  the  press  by  explaining  to  the  public 
why  stories  were  covered  in  a  certain 
way.” 

Schnurman,  who  was  previously  with 
the  National  News  Council,  said  he  hopes 
the  series  will  enable  the  public  to  “get 
journalism  lessons,”  while  watching 
some  “lively,  interesting  topics.” 

That  doesn't  mean  the  show  will  not  be 
critical  of  the  media  when  the  situation 
calls  for  it,  Schnurman  said. 

“The  thing  that  will  make  this  show 
unique,”  he  said,  “is  that  in  some  cases 
the  names  of  publications  and  news  per¬ 
sonalities  will  be  aired  in  a  critical  light.” 

If  the  program's  trial  run  is  successful, 
it  will  become  a  26-week  series  that  will 
begin  airing  in  mid-October. 

Schnurman  said  the  initial  8  weeks  will 
give  the  public  and  the  press  a  chance  to 
take  a  look  at  the  series'  worthiness. 

Anchorman  and  chief  correspondent 
for  the  series  will  be  Hodding  Carter  III, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Affairs. 

Schnurman  said  he  chose  Carter  to 
host  the  series  because  he  has  “seen  the 
news  business  from  both  sides.”  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  serving  as  a  spokesman  for  the 
government.  Carter  is  a  former  news¬ 
paperman.  Schnurman  said  Carter  was 
also  on  the  task  force  that  helped  estab¬ 
lish  the  National  News  Council,  an  orga¬ 
nization  to  which  members  of  the  general 
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public  can  take  their  complaints  about  the 
press. 

Schnurman  said  Carter  held  up  well  in 
his  dealings  with  the  press  during  the  Ira¬ 
nian  hostage  crisis.  “He  did  not  get  into  a 
Ron  Ziegler-type  feud  with  the  press,” 
Schnurman  said.  “He  kept  the  respect  of 
all  reporters  during  the  hostage  crisis.  1 
see  him  as  the  ideal  personality  for  a 
series  like  this.” 

Inside  Story  will  take  on  somewhat  of  a 
60  Minntes-lype  format.  Schnurman  said. 

The  first  part  of  the  program  will  be  a  10 
to  15  minute  “cover  story.”  Carter,  serv¬ 
ing  as  chief  correspondent,  will  visit  cer¬ 
tain  cities  to  take  a  look  at  a  recent  major 
news  event  and  examine  how  the  media  in 
those  cities  handled  it.  For  example;  How 
did  the  newspapers  and  other  media  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  and  Buffalo.  New  York 
handle  President  Reagan’s  economic  mes¬ 
sage?  Did  the  media  in  those  cities  break  it 
out  so  that  the  readers  and  viewers  could 
clearly  see  how  the  message  will  effect 
their  lives? 

Or,  how  did  tv  handle  the  Iranian  hos¬ 
tage  crisis?  Was  it  overhyped?  Was  the 
coverage  sensitive  to  the  families  of  the 
hostages? 

This  segment  may  also  include  an  inter¬ 
view  with  a  public  figure  or  personality  in 
the  news,  who  will  be  given  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  question  why  the  media  covered  a 
story  in  a  certain  way. 

Another  segment  will  be  titled  “Win¬ 
ners  &  Sinners.”  This  segment  will  run 
between  5  and  7  minutes  and  will  be  short 
features  on  the  press  around  the  country, 
either  complimenting  its  handling  of  a 
story  or  being  critical  of  it. 

From  time  to  time,  when  the  “cover 
story”  or  “Winners  &  Sinners”  runs 
short,  the  views  of  the  foreign  press  about 
American  media  will  be  examined. 

Carter,  in  addition  to  being  anchor  and 
serving  as  the  chief  correspondent  for  the 
opening  “cover  story,”  will  also  give  a 
two  minute  editorial  commentary  on 
some  journalistic  topic. 

Closing  out  the  show  each  week  will  be 
a  skit  by  the  comedy  team  of  Bob  &  Ray. 
The  duo  will  perform  short  skits  about  a 
pair  of  reporters  who  bungle  through  their 
assignments. 

Carter  will  travel  around  the  country  to 
do  his  segments  on  location.  ”  We  hope  to 
get  away  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
New  York  City,  Washington,  D.C.  news 
axis,”  Schnurman  said.  “We  are  talking 
about  a  much  more  local  look  at  the 
news.” 

Robert  Schulman,  press  critic  and  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Courier-Journal  and 
LouisvilleTimes,  has  joined  the  Inside 
Story  staff  as  managing  editor.  Schul¬ 


man.  according  to  Schnurman.  will  be  the 
“gatekeeper”  of  the  series.  Schnurman. 
Schulman  and  Carter  will  determine  the 
eventual  topics  to  be  covered  on  the 
series. 

The  “Winners  &  Sinners”  segment 
will  be  handled  by  Elisabeth  Coleman, 
former  West  Coast  tv  personality  and  for¬ 
mer  press  secretary  to  California  Gov¬ 
ernor  Jerry  Brown.  Information  for  this 
segment  will  be  provided  by  members  of 
the  national  newspaper  ombudsmen 
association  and  by  a  group  of  journalism 
school  stringers  from  around  the  country 
coordinated  by  David  Rubin  of  Columbia 
Journalism  School. 

Also  giving  input  to  the  series  will  be  an 
editorial  advisory  board  headed  by  James 
Day,  former  president  of  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Television  and  Channel  13  in  New 
York. 

Others  on  the  board  include  press  critic 
Ben  Bagdikian.  faculty  member  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley; 
Charles  Seib,  former  ombudsman  and 
syndicated  columnist  for  the  Washington 
Post;  John  Hughes,  former  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and  now  own¬ 
er  of  a  group  of  Cape  Cod  weekly  news¬ 
papers;  Julius  Duscha,  director. 
Washington  Journalism  Center;  William 
Rusher,  publisher.  National  Review; 
James  Thomson,  curator.  The  Nieman 
Foundation;  Carolyn  Lewis,  associate 
dean,  Columbia  School  of  Journalism  and 
former  PBS  correspondent;  H.  Brandt 
Ayers,  editor  and  publisher,  Anniston 
(Ala.)  Star. 

The  board  will  meet  periodically  to  re¬ 
view  progress  of  the  series  and  to  provide 
editorial  direction.  The  board  will  also 
“encourage  support”  for  the  series  in  the 
academic  community  and  among  journal¬ 
ists. 


AT&T  fights 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


plans  and  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
PUC  to  withdraw  its  approval  and  block 
the  experiment  (see  accompanying 
story). 

In  May,  1980  Bell  of  Pennsylvania, 
another  AT«&T  subsidiary,  filed  a  tariff 
with  Pennsylvania’s  Pennsylvania  Public 
Utilities  Commission  asking  permission 
to  begin  testing  the  following  July  in  the 
Chestnut  Hill  section  of  Philadelphia  adv¬ 
anced  telephone  calling  services.  These 
advanced  services,  for  which  Bell  of 
Pennsylvania  planned  to  levy  charges  on 
a  per  use  basis,  utilized  a  computerized 
voice  storage  system  for  sending  and  re¬ 
ceiving  message  calls. 

Associated  Telephone  Answering  Ex¬ 
changes,  Inc.  of  Falls  Church,  Virginia 
appealed  to  the  PUC  to  halt  the  custom 
calling  test  on  grounds  it  will  lead  to  un¬ 
fair  competition  unless  the  services  are 
offered  through  a  separate  subsidiary. 
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Doctor-reporters  offer 
Rx  for  medical  news 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

A  reporter  might  be  tempted  to  call  it  an 
infectious  beat:  tracking  down  lethal  mic¬ 
robes,  probing  the  health  of  politicians,  or 
deciphering  obtuse  communiques  about 
the  afflictions  of  deposed  monarchs. 

But  for  Lawrence  K.  Altman  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  Susan  Okie  of  the 
Washington  Post  getting  the  scoop  on  the 
ills  of  mankind  is  a  daily  occupation. 

The  two  are  full-time  medical  news  re¬ 
porters  for  their  respective  newspapers. 
They  also  happen  to  be  physicians. 

Altman  began  reporting  for  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger  while  he  was  an 
undergraduate  majoring  in  government  at 
Harvard  University.  One  of  his  first  big 
stories  was  covering  Fidel  Castro's  visit 
to  Harvard  in  1958. 

After  entering  Tufts  University  School 
of  Medicine  the  same  year,  he  continued 
to  write  occasional  articles  for  the  Patriot 
Ledger  as  a  relief  from  his  studies. 

Altman  credits  his  editors  at  the  Quin¬ 
cy  paper  with  being  the  first  to  encourage 
him  to  keep  writing  and  try  to  combine 
Journalism  and  medical  careers. 

But  one  of  Altman’s  professors  at  T  ufts 
took  a  different  view  of  such  a  combina¬ 
tion. 

When  he  proposed  writing  an  article  on 
a  shortage  of  cadavers  to  publicize  the 
problem,  Altman  recounted,  his  profes¬ 
sor  told  him,  “I’d  be  thrown  out  of  medic¬ 
al  school  if  I  did.’’ 

But  the  same  professor  later  wrote  an 
article  on  the  cadaver  shortage  for  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine.  Alt¬ 
man  reported  on  the  article  for  the  Patriot 
Ledger.  A  flood  of  letters  by  people  offer¬ 
ing  to  donate  their  bodies  to  science  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Altman  related  the  public’s  reaction  to 
his  article  caused  both  his  professor  and 
him  to  recognize  the  value  of  medical 
journalism. 

“I  realized  there  was  a  lot  about  medi¬ 
cine  which  needed  to  be  communicated  to 
the  public,’’  he  said.  “They  needed  to  be 
educated.” 

After  medical  school  and  his  internship 
were  completed  in  1963,  Altman  went  to 
Atlanta,  Georgia  to  serve  with  the  Com¬ 
municable  Disease  Center  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service. 

He  became  editor  of  the  CDC’s  Mor¬ 
bidity  and  Mortality  Weekly  Report 
which  deals  with  outbreaks  of  communic¬ 
able  diseases  in  the  world. 

It  was  his  experience  as  editor  of  the 
weekly  report,  Altman  recalled,  which 
finally  convinced  him  that  a  doctor  prac¬ 
ticing  journalism  had  a  contribution  to 
make  to  medicine. 


Lawrence  K.  Altman 

On  a  weekend  visit  to  New  York  City  in 
1963,  Altman  found  many  of  his  friends’ 
wives  were  concerned  about  contracting 
rubella,  also  known  as  German  measles. 

The  Times  also  ran  an  item  saying  there 
was  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  New 
York  City. 

Altman  returned  to  Atlanta  and  and  be¬ 
gan  telephoning  health  officers  around 
the  country.  Before  long,  he  had  learned 
there  were  outbreaks  of  rubella  in  cities 
all  over  the  country.  He  broke  the  story  of 
the  nationwide  rubella  epidemic  in  the 
CDC’s  weekly  report. 

In  1966  Altman  left  the  CDC  to  begin 
his  residency  in  internal  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Washington  in  Seattle.  Yet 
three  years  of  residency  at  UW  did  not 
cure  him  of  his  desire  to  be  a  journalist. 
He  wrote  to  James  Reston,  who  was  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Times  in  1968,  and 
offered  his  services  as  a  reporter.  In  the 
spring  of  1969,  Altman  became  a  staff 
reporter  in  the  Times’  news  department. 
Since  that  time,  his  byline,  without  any 
M.D.  after  it,  has  often  appeared  on  the 
paper’s  front  page. 

His  stories  have  included  the  search  for 
the  cause  of  Legionnaire’s  Disease,  the 
spread  of  Rift  Valley  Fever  in  Africa,  the 
failure  of  a  TB  vaccine  in  India,  the  men¬ 
tal  and  physical  health  of  the  hostages 
when  they  landed  in  Germany,  and  the 
medical  problems  of  the  late  Shah  of  Iran. 

Press  coverage  in  1976  of  the  myste¬ 
rious  deaths  from  Legionnaire’s  Disease 
is  another  example  Altman  cited  of  how 
medical  reporting  by  newspapers  can 
make  a  contribution  to  medicine  itself.  . 

“There  were  other  outbreaks  (of  the 
disease)  but  they  never  got  the  public¬ 


ity,”  he  said.  “The  widespread  coverage 
spurred  the  CDC  to  find  the  organism.  It 
was  a  new  bacteria  causing  the  pneumo¬ 
nia  which  was  subsequently  recovered 
from  moist  areas.” 

During  the  1980  Presidential  campaign, 
Altman  spent  a  week  traveling  with 
candidate  Ronald  Reagan  who  gave  the 
doctor-reporter  permission  to  examine 
his  medical  records  for  stories  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  President’s  state  of  health. 

“President  Reagan  waived  confiden¬ 
tiality  and  allowed  me  to  talk  to  his  doc¬ 
tors,”  Altman  said.  “He  is  the  oldest  man 
to  be  elected  Presient,  and  it  was  a  cam¬ 
paign  issue  how  healthy  he  was.” 

It  was  while  interviewing  then  candi¬ 
date  Reagan  that  Altman  discovered  the 
President’s  father  had  suffered  from 
senility.  His  Times  article  on  the  candi¬ 
date’s  health  in  discussing  senility  stated 
President  Reagan  showed  no  symptoms 
of  the  disease. 

Altman  believes  his  story  led  to 
Reagan’s  announcement  during  the  cam¬ 
paign  that  he  would  step  down  from  the 
Presidency  at  the  first  sign  of  senility. 

“As  a  generic,  the  health  of  political 
leaders  is  a  subject  of  valid  public  discus¬ 
sion,”  Altman  said.  “Presidents  (Frank¬ 
lin)  Roosevelt  and  Wilson  had  major 
health  problems  which  were  never  dis¬ 
closed.  I  think  the  public  has  the  right  to 
elect  a  dying  man.  I  just  think  the  public 
has  a  right  to  know.” 

Other  politicians  whose  state  of  health 
Altman  has  covered  were  former  U.S. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits,  the  late  Congress¬ 
man  William  Ryan,  and  the  late  Frank 
Hogan,  District  Attorney  for  New  York 
County. 

Senator  Javits’  having  motorneuron 
disease,  a  degenerative  disease  of  the  ner¬ 
vous  system  leading  to  muscular  weak¬ 
ness,  was  an  issue  along  with  his  age  of  76 
in  his  1980  re-election  campaign  which  he 
lost  running  on  the  Liberal  Party  ticket. 

Ryan,  after  denying  reports  he  had  can¬ 
cer,  died  of  it  while  running  for  re- 
election  in  1972. 

Hogan  had  denied  having  any  serious 
illness  when  he  checked  in  at  hospital 
before  before  running  for  re-election  in 
1974.  The  truth  that  he  was  terminally  ill 
from  cancer  did  not  emerge  until  well  into 
the  campaign  and  it  was  too  late  for  other 
candidates  to  file.  Hogan  resigned  after 
winning  the  election  and  his  replacement 
was  chosen  by  the  governor  instead  of  the 
voters. 

Altman  has  often  in  his  reporting 
addressed  the  issue  of  doctor-patient  con¬ 
fidentiality  versus  the  public’s  right  to 
know. 

“The  best  policy,”  he  asserted,  is  to 
maintain  “the  bond  between  the  patient 
and  his  doctor.”  But  there  are  times,  he 
argued,  when  confidentiality  is  used  to 
“cloak  a  political  issue.”  Altman  said  the 
hospitalization  of  the  deposed  Shah  of 
Iran  in  New  York,  a  story  he  covered, 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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(Continued  from  page  10) 
was  such  a  case. 

“The  fundamental  question  was  ‘was 
the  Shah  really  sick’,”  he  stated.  “Much 
of  the  information  that  came  out  was  in¬ 
accurate.  It  was  said  this  was  the  only 
place  in  the  world  where  he  could  get 
medical  care.  That’s  not  true.  The  same 
equipment  was  in  Mexcio  City  where  the 
Shah  was  living.” 

Altman  said  any  discussion  of  such 
issues  as  availability  of  equipment  did  not 
require  an  invasio.n  of  the  Shah’s  privacy 
by  the  press. 

The  mental  and  physical  health  of  the 
freed  hostages  when  they  arrived  in  Wies¬ 
baden,  Germany  is  another  medical  issue 
which  Altman  feels  became  a  politcal 
issue  deserving  public  scrutiny. 

“If  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  charging  brutality,  then  it  is  a 
fundamental  right  of  a  journalist  to  ask 
questions,”  he  stated.  “The  government 
doesn’t  need  to  give  information  about 
individuals,  but  reporters  are  entitled  to 
specific  numbers.  The  whole  basis  of 
medical  journalism  is  aggregate  num¬ 
bers.” 

Altman  said  the  use  of  taxpayer’s  dol¬ 
lars  to  fund  much  of  the  medical  research 
in  this  country  has  transformed  medicine 
from  a  private  institution  into  a  public 
one.  “Researchers  are  increasingly 
forced  to  make  sure  the  public  under¬ 
stands  where  they  get  their  money,”  he 
commented.  “Journalism  should  cover 
medicine  the  way  it  covers  the  Pen¬ 
tagon.” 

Altman  noted  enough  medical  news  is 
generated  on  a  daily  basis  “to  fill  up  the 
New  York  Times  everyday.  All  it  takes 
(to  find  medical  stories)  is  a  lot  of  im¬ 
agination  and  hard  nosed  reporting.” 

Besides  news  reporting,  Altman  writes 
a  biweekly  column  titled  “Doctor’s 
World”  for  the  Times’  Tuesday  Science 
section.  The  column,  unlike  his  news 
stories,  features  an  M.D.  after  Altman’s 
byline  and  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  air 
his  views  on  medical  issues  of  concern  to 
journalists  and  the  public. 

When  Altman  began  working  at  the 
Times,  the  paper  agreed  to  give  him  the 
equivalent  of  one  day  a  week  for  the 
practice  of  medicine. 

Altman  uses  his  accumulated  time-off 
to  take  a  sabbatical  each  year  during 
which  “1  go  off  and  do  medicine.” 

On  one  sabbatical  he  journeyed  to 
Sweden  to  work  in  a  Stockholm  hospital. 
The  experience  resulted  in  a  series  of 
stories  for  the  Times  on  Sweden’s  health 
system. 

The  Times  continues  to  pay  Altman 
during  his  leaves,  and  to  avoid  conflict- 
of-interest  problems,  he  does  not  take 
any  remuneration  from  the  institutions 
where  he  is  practicing. 

Altman  also  works  for  free  as  an  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  medicine  at  New  York 
University’s  School  of  Medicine. 
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Susan  Okie  found  herself  “torn  be¬ 
tween  science  and  humanities”  when  she 
graduated  from  Harvard  University  in 
1973. 

She  spent  a  year  as  editor  of  the  student 
travel  guide  Let’s  Go  Europe  before  en¬ 
tering  medical  school  at  Harvard. 

In  the  summer  of  1975  after  her  first 
year  of  med  school,  Okie  decided  to  do  a 
different  kind  of  internship  at  the 
Washington  Post.  She  repeated  the  ex¬ 
perience  the  following  summer. 

“The  Post  had  never  gotten  an  in¬ 
ternship  application  from  anybody  in 
medical  school  before.  They  were  intri¬ 
gued,”  she  said.  “1  worked  with  the  sci¬ 
ence  and  medical  reporters  and  on  my 
own  stories.  I  only  did  medical  writing.” 

Some  of  her  stories  covered  the  trend 
in  birth  control  methods  away  from  the 
pill,  a  medical  hypnosis  convention,  and 
the  Legionnaire’s  Disease  epidemic. 

“The  investigation  was  run  out  of  Har¬ 
risburg.  The  Legionnaire’s  got  sick  when 
they  went  home,’’  Okie  explained, 
adding  during  the  time  she  was  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  capital  she  met  Altman  who 
was  there  for  the  Times. 

Okie  ran  out  of  free  summers  from 
medical  school  after  1976.  She  received 
her  M.D.  degree  in  1978  and  began  a 
year’s  internship  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  in  Worcester. 

“I  got  burned  out  by  internship,”  she 
said,  “and  called  up  the  Post.  1  wanted  to 
get  back  to  reporting  full  time  but  con¬ 
tinue  combining  it  with  medicine.” 

She  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Post 
to  work  four  days  a  week  for  the  paper. 
The  other  day  she  spends  working  at 
either  a  hospital  emergency  room  or  a 
local  free  clinic. 

Okie  works  on  the  Post’s  metro  news 
staff  under  the  direction  of  metro  editor 
Bob  Woodward. 

She  said  working  in  a  hospital  and  re¬ 
porting  “really  add  a  lot  to  each  other. 
Reporting  has  given  me  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  patient’s  problems  and  work¬ 
ing  in  the  emergency  room  has  given  me  a 
lot  of  story  ideas.” 

Okie  stated  most  of  her  stories  involve 
health  care,  health  policy,  diseases,  re¬ 
search,  and  consumer  stories. 

She  added  she  does  a  lot  of “on  the  spot 
stories”  about  local  emergency  rooms 
and  clinics  and  “unusual  operations.” 

“1  get  to  watch,  anu  talk  to  tne  doctors 
and  patients,”  she  remarked.  “A  lot  of 
doctors  worry  about  being  misquoted. 
Once  they  know  I  understand  the  terms, 
they  talk  much  more  freely.” 

Okie  commented  the  Post  often  asks 
her  to  become  in  vol  ved  in  other  stories  on 
such  topics  as  illicit  drug  use  and  narco¬ 
tics,  fires,  crime,  and  mental  hospitals 
which  have  medical  aspects  to  them. 

One  day  a  week  ot  practicing  medicine 
has  not  been  enough  to  keep  Okie  “from 
getting  rusty .  ’  ’  This  July  she  plans  to  take 
a  two  year  leave  of  absence  from  the  Post 


and  finish  her  residency  in  internal  medi¬ 
cine. 

Okie  intends  to  continue  combining 
journalism  and  medicine  in  some  sort  of 
“half  and  half  arrangement.” 

“The  Post  wants  me  to  come  back,” 
she  said.  “They  like  having  a  doctor,” 
she  stated,  adding,  “I  will  be  back.” 

Publishers  recruited 
for  NNA  lobbying 

Arthur  B.  Sackler.  general  counsel  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Association,  is 
asking  the  assistance  of  publishers  in¬ 
terested  in  forming  a  congressional 
“Contact  Team”  for  matters  of  federal 
legislation  and  regulation. 

“The  purpose  of  the  contact  team,” 
explains  Sackler,  “is  to  have  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  our  Representatives  and  Sena¬ 
tors  in  Congress  in  order  to  influence 
their  decisions  on  legislation  that  affects 
newspapers  and  publishers. 

“In  the  past,  the  contact  team  has 
proven  to  be  an  effective  tool  in  voicing 
our  concerns  to  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress.  A  striking  recent  example  was  its 
role  in  preserving  Saturday  mail  delivery. 

“As  we  all  know,  this  is  an  extraordin¬ 
ary  year  for  new  members  in  Congress. 
We  need  to  establish  contact  with  all  the 
new  members,  as  well  as  maintaining 
contacts  with  the  holdovers.” 

Those  interested  are  asked  to  contact 
at  NNA,  Suite  400.  1627  K  Street,  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

Court  bars  Allbritton 
stock  tender  offer 

A  Federal  District  Court  has  granted 
Riggs  National  Bank  a  temporary  res¬ 
training  order  barring  Joseph  Allbritton 
from  continuing  his  tender  offer  for 
600,000  shares  of  Riggs  Common  stock  at 
$67.50  per  share. 

The  order  is  in  effect  until  March  9 
when  a  hearing  will  be  held  on  the  bank’s 
request  for  an  injunction  against  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Allbritton’s  offer. 

Riggs  has  also  petitioned  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  seeking  an  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  Allbritton  and  his  affiliated  com¬ 
panies  from  acquiring  more  than  25%  of 
Riggs  outstanding  shares  without  Re¬ 
serve  Board  approval. 

Allbritton,  who  heads  a  Communica¬ 
tions  company  that  includes  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  is  seeking  to  boost 
his  interest  in  the  bank  to  35%  from  15%. 
Such  a  move  would  give  him  controlling 
interest. 

Allbritton,  earlier  this  year,  spent  some 
$26  million  to  boost  his  stock  holdings  in 
the  bank  to  15%.  He  then  announced  he 
would  be  seeking  an  additional  20%  of  the 
outstanding  stock  and  said  he  would  fi¬ 
nance  that  purchase  with  $50  million  in 
loans  obtained  from  two  banks  (E&P, 
February  14.) 
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Scripps-Howard  s  guide 


on  libel  laws 


Printing  of  the  latest  revision  of 
Scripps-Howard’s  authoritative  hand¬ 
book  on  libel  law  and  privacy  questions 
has  just  been  completed.  The  text  is  being 
distributed  to  all  editorial  operations  of 
the  E.W.  Scripps  Co. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  last  revision 
four  years  ago,  the  book  is  being  made 
available,  at  cost,  as  a  service  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  those  outside  Scripps-Howard 
who  may  be  interested,  Gordon  Hanna, 
general  editorial  manager,  announced. 

More  than  20,000  copies  of  the  1977 
revision  were  distributed  to  newspapers, 
broadcast  stations,  journalism  schools 
and  others. 

The  book,  “Synopsis  of  the  Law  of 
Libel  and  the  Right  of  Privacy,”  first 
appeared  in  1929,  and  was  first  updated  in 
1963. 

Bruce  W.  Sanford,  Washington-based 
attorney  who  specializes  in  press  law,  is 
the  author  of  the  1981  revision,  as  he  was 
of  the  1 977  version .  Sanford  is  a  partner  in 
Baker  &  Hostetler,  and  has  been  Scripps- 
Howard’s  specialist  in  First  Amendment, 
libel  and  related  matters  since  1970.  He 
also  represents  other  publishing  clients 
and  is  general  counsel  of  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

The  libel  book  is  the  official  guide  of 
United  Press  International  and  the  revi¬ 
sion  is  being  sent  to  its  bureaus  around 
the  world.  Other  Scripp’s  operations  in¬ 
volved  are  the  Concern’s  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  newspapers,  television  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  United  Feature  Syndicate,  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Assn,  and  the  business 
publications  of  the  Cordovan  Corp. 

The  new  37-page  book  is  written  in 
clear,  concise  and  comprehensible  lan¬ 
guage,  designed  for  writers  and  editors. 

Subheadings  in  the  chapter  on  libel  best 
describes  the  scope:  The  Elements  of 
Libel,  Who’s  Public?  Who’s  Private?, 
Common  Types  of  Libel,  Defenses,  Miti¬ 
gating  Circumstances,  and  the  Bloodiest 
Battleground  (protecting  sources,  notes 
and  “outtakes”). 

Another  major  section  describes  the 
right  of  privacy,  what  constitutes  inva¬ 
sion,  and  describes  defenses  and  mitiga¬ 
tion. 

Sanford  provides  a  checklist  of  10  ways 
to  avoid  lawsuits  in  these  areas,  and  a 
compilation  of  “red  flag”  words  to  be 
avoided. 

A  further  updating  was  required  by  ma¬ 
jor  court  decisions  handed  down  since  the 
1977  revision. 

In  addition,  Scripps-Howard’s  needs 
and  industry  demands  continued  and  the 
last  stocks  of  the  text  had  been  deleted. 
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revised 


Bruce  W.  Sanford 

Scripps-Howard  commissioned  San¬ 
ford  to  revise  the  book  as  part  of  its  over¬ 
all  approach  to  the  changing  and  in¬ 
creasingly  complex  arena  of  libel ,  privacy 
and  First  Amendment  law.  Preventative 
medicine  sessions  at  editors’  meetings, 
and  seminars  for  reporters  and  editors  at 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
cast  stations  have  also  been  provided 
over  the  past  decade. 

As  a  result,  Sanford  has  reported  a  de¬ 
cline  in  lawsuits  involving  E.W.  Scripps 
Co.  units. 

Sanford,  35,  is  a  cum  laude  graduate  of 
Hamilton  College,  where  he  was  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  student  newspaper.  He 
was  a  staff  reporter  at  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  before  attending  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity’s  School  of  Law. 

The  publishing  project  was  directed  by 
Jane  Flatt,  publisher  of  the  World 
Almanac. 

“The  Synopsis  of  the  Law  of  Libel  and 
the  Right  of  Privacy”  is  priced  at  $1.50 
plus  $.70  postage  and  handling.  The  bulk 
postage  and  handling  fee  for  10  to  100 
books  is  $2.  A  check,  payable  to  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association,  should  be 
enclosed  with  the  order  mailed  to:  NEA, 
Attn:  Jane  Flatt,  200  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10166.  For  information  on 
available  discounts  for  orders  exceeding 
100  books,  call  (212)  557-9653. 

AP  exec  joins  broker 

Jay  C.  Bowles,  a  longtime  Associated 
Press  executive,  has  joined  Blackburn  & 
Company,  Inc.  as  a  media  broker. 
Bowles,  38  will  be  associated  with  the 
Washington  office  of  Blackburn  until 
mid- April,  after  which  he  will  move  per¬ 
manently  to  the  firm’s  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
office.  Bowles  had  16  years  experience 
with  the  Associated  Press. 


Journalism 
museum,  job 
center  opens 

A  Washington  journalism  museum,  to 
serve  also  as  a  clearing  house  for  journa¬ 
listic  jobs,  opened  this  week  in  a  former 
store  on  the  F  Street  level  of  the  National 
Press  Building. 

It  is  the  temporary  home  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Press  Foundation,  which  will  have  a 
permanent  home  in  the  restored  National 
Press  Building,  hopefully  about  three 
years  hence. 

“This  Center  for  Journalistic  Achieve¬ 
ment,”  executive  director  Don  Larrabee 
of  the  Foundation  told  E&P,  “will  serve 
as  a  comprehenive  facility  to  house  the 
National  Press  Club  archives,  provide 
office  space  for  the  foundation,  serve  as  a 
research  facility,  and  as  a  national  shrine 
to  honor  the  greatest  contributors  to 
American  journalism.” 

Still  being  developed,  the  center 
already  has  a  vintage  linotype  machine, 
which  the  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  arranged  to  get  from  the  Baltimore 
News  American,  and  also  a  vintage  type¬ 
writer  from  the  Washington  Post.  United 
Press  International  supplied  the  center 
with  a  UPI  ticker. 

Photographs  are  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  museum.  When  about  150  persons 
attended  a  review  of  the  center  this  week, 
one  of  the  most  popular  exhibits  was  a 
giant  scrapbook  of  historic  pictures  per¬ 
taining  to  the  press  in  Washington. 

The  temporary  quarters  for  the  center 
were  rented  to  the  National  Press  Founda¬ 
tion  by  the  National  Press  Building  Cor¬ 
poration  for  $1  a  year. 


President  Frank  A.  Aukofer  of  the 
National  Press  Foundation,  a  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  tries  out  the  old-time  linotype  at  the 
Foundation's  Center  for  Journalistic 
Achievement  at  an  opening  preview.  In  his 
early  newspaper  days,  Aukofer  operated 
such  a  linotype. 
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Proposed  Fol  law  puts 
burden  on  requester 

By  Carl  T.  Paradis 


It  was  April  1 , 1%5.  Richard  D.  Smyser 
of  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  was  testifying  before  the 
Government  Information  Subcommittee 
assembled  to  hear  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  just-proposed  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Bill.  “There  is  a  certain  basic  wrong 
in  the  withholding  of  information,” 
Smyser  said.  “It  manifests  a  mistrust,  a 
lack  of  faith  in  the  public  to  examine  the 
facts  and  come  to  a  reasonable  conclu¬ 
sion.  It  is  a  badge  of  cynicism  and 
pessimism  .  .  .  It  is  quite  often  a  mask  of 
corruption.” 

Before  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  government  information  was  easily 
concealed  behind  a  law  riddled  with 
ambiguities.  Reporters  were  subject  to 
Section  3  of  the  Administrative  Proce¬ 
dures  Act,  which  permitted  government 
agencies  to  withhold  information  that 
“was  required  for  good  cause  to  be  held 
confidential.” 

The  F.O.I.A.  was  everything  that  Sec¬ 
tion  3  was  not.  Its  nine  exemptions  were 
specific  enough  to  protect  reporters  from 
the  arbitrary  withholding  of  records,  but 
they  also  set  clear  guidelines  for  files  that 
legitimately  demanded  secrecy.  The  only 
exemption  that  could  be  considered 
nebulous  was  one  that  covered  records 
whose  publications  would  constitute  a 
“clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  priva¬ 
cy.”  But  in  1974,  Congress  passed  the 
Federal  Privacy  Act,  which  resolved 
much  of  the  conflict  between  the  right  to 
print  and  the  right  to  privacy. 

Model  law  drafted 

Acclaim  over  the  F.O.I.A.  was  over¬ 
whelming,  and  since  its  enactment  in 
1966,  every  state  except  Mississippi  has 
adopted  statutes  comparable  in  their  le¬ 
nient  provisions  for  the  disclosure  of  in¬ 
formation.  But  this  year  many  press  orga¬ 
nizations  fear  that  a  model  law  drafted  by 
the  National  Conference  of  Commission¬ 
ers  on  Uniform  State  Laws  could  under¬ 
mine  existing  state  disclosure  laws. 

The  model  law,  called  the  Uniform  In¬ 
formation  Practices  Code,  is  the  result  of 
three  years  of  drafting  by  the 
N.C.C.U.S.L.,  who  approved  it  in  Au¬ 
gust.  The  Code  is  designed  to  strike  a 
practical  statutory  balance  between  the 
conflicting  concepts  of  individual  privacy 
and  freedom  of  information.  But  so  far, 
the  Code  has  met  only  opposition  from 
national  press  groups. 

The  Code  faced  its  most  vehement 
attacks  just  prior  to  February  9,  when  it 
was  expected  to  be  endorsed  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  during  its  win¬ 
ter  convention  in  Houston.  Voting  on  the 
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endorsement  was  postponed  until  the 
A.B.A.'s  annual  meeting  this  summer, 
because  of  “controversy  raised  by  the 
media,”  according  to  one  A. B.  A.  official. 
But  worries  within  the  press  are  not  likely 
to  subside. 

Alicia  Pond,  executive  secretary  of  the 
N.C.C.U.S.L.  likened  the  A.B.A.  en¬ 
dorsement  of  legislation  to  a  “Duncan 
Hines  seal  of  approval,”  and  said,  “The 
only  approval  that  matters  is  our  (August) 
approval.  The  Code  is  ready  for  siate 
enactment  now.”  In  fact,  the  Code  has 
already  been  introduced  into  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Senate,  and  it  is  currently  being  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  Revisor’s  Office  there. 

Media  involved 

Pond  also  described  press  groups’  in¬ 
volvement  in  the  Code’s  drafting  as  “fair¬ 
ly  minimal,”  despite  the  fact  that  several 
were  invited  to  participate.  She  said 
media  groups  shunned  the  invitations, 
presumably  because  they  “thought  they 
were  compromising  themselves  by 
attending.”  Invited  were  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  and  the  Reporters  Com- 
mitee  for  Freedom  of  the  ^ess,  among 
others.  Pond  said  most  of  these  groups’ 
participation  consisted  mainly  of  sending 
written  comments  to  the  N.C.C.U.S.L. 
periodically. 

Last  week  an  R.C.F.P.  official  charged 
that  most  of  the  written  comments  were 
ignored.  However,  Richard  Schmidt,  an 
ASNE  lawyer  and  a  member  of  a  special 
liaison  committee  to  the  drafting  board, 
stated  very  clearly  that  he  is  not  disturbed 
over  the  N  .C.C.U.S.L.’s  treatment  of  the 
press’s  input.  Which  is  not  to  say  he  is 
satisfied  with  the  final  version  of  the 
Code.  “Whenever  you  shut  down  access 
to  government  information,  you  are  en¬ 
dangering  the  people’s  right  to  know,”  he 
said. 

Tonda  Rush,  an  attorney  for  the 
R.C.F.P.,  explained  her  organization’s 
hesitance  to  participate  in  the  drafting. 
“We  are  very  reluctant  to  sit  down  at  a 
bargaining  table  and  barter  away  the  First 
Amendment  rights  of  the  whole  Amer¬ 
ican  press,”  she  said. 

A  foreboding  statement,  considering 
that  the  Code’s  supporters  claim  it 
doesn’t  differ  substantially  from  the 
F.O.I.A. 

The  Code  does  follow  the  F.O.I.A. 
approach  to  administrative  procedure 
and  exemption  from  disclosure,  except 
when  records  are  “personally  identifi¬ 
able,”  a  new  classification  introduced  to 
bring  Privacy  Act  concepts  into  the  sta¬ 
tute. 

The  Code  defines  a  “personally  iden¬ 


tifiable”  record  as  one  that  names  or 
“can  be  readily  associated”  with  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  In  the  event  that  such  a  record  is 
requested,  the  agency  in  possession  of  it 
would  be  required  to  notify  the  individual 
identified.  The  agency  would  consider 
any  objections  it  may  have  over  its  disclo¬ 
sure  and  would  assume  the  role  of 
weighing  any  privacy  interest  involved 
against  the  public  interest  in  disclosure. 

Burden  on  requester 
If  the  request  is  subsequently  denied, 
the  requester  could  sue  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  court,  where  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  F.O.I.A.  and  the  Uniform  In¬ 
formation  Practices  Code  would  become 
painfully  apparent.  For  under  the  new 
Code  the  burden  of  proof  would  be  forced 
onto  the  requester,  who  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  demonstrate  “public  interest” 
in  disclosure. 

This  shift  in  the  burden  of  proof  could 
eliminate  a  vital  ace  in  the  hole  for  repor¬ 
ters  dealing  with  agencies  who  might  dis¬ 
close  such  information  rather  than  de¬ 
monstrate  why  it  should  be  protected  by 
an  exemption.  Also,  opponents  argue 
that  it  creates  an  obstacle  that  is  hard  to 
overcome — proving  the  public  interest 
without  the  facts  in  hand. 

R.C.F.P.  attorney  Tonda  Rush  said  the 
privacy  provision  “could  force  reporters 
into  court  for  every  source  of  informa¬ 
tion.  If  they  (the  agencies)  want  to  hide 
something,  they  will  turn  over  heaven 
and  earth  to  do  it.  This  bill  would  give 
them  the  perfect  exemption  to  do  it.” 
According  to  a  February  8  New  York 
Times  2Ulicle,  the  R.D.F.P.,  in  a  letter  to 
the  A.B.A.’s  Board  of  Governors,  called 
the  Code  a  “secrecy  act,”  and  charged 
that  it  could  obstruct  reporters’  access  to 
the  police  blotter,  data  on  government 
contractors,  and  information  about  pris¬ 
on  administration. 

Rush  also  expressed  concern  over  a 
more  basic  inadequacy  of  the  Code.  “In¬ 
stead  of  creating  a  provision  that  says 
information  belongs  to  the  people,  it  cre¬ 
ates  one  that  says  information  belongs  to 
the  government.”  Code  supporters  deny 
this  and  they  also  deny  any  imbalance 
favoring  the  right  to  privacy. 

SPJ,  SDX  protests 

In  a  letter  to  the  ABA,  Bruce  Sanford, 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journalist’s 
First  Amendement  lawyer,  warned  that 
the  model  would  provide  “government 
bureaucrats  with  unprecedented,  broad 
discretion  to  conceal  documents  of  public 
interest”  if  they  decided  that  the  docu¬ 
ments  might  threaten  someone’s  right  to 
privacy. 

Sanford  pointed  to  a  number  of  other 
provisions  that  also  could  be  used  by  pub¬ 
lic  officials  to  withhold  important  or 
embarrassing  information,  such  as  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  would  permit  nondisclosure  if 
the  retrieval  of  a  document  required  an 
“unreasonable  expenditure”  of  time, 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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New  York  publishers 
explore  cable,  co-op 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

When  they  were  not  listening  to  politi¬ 
cians  offering  panaceas  for  the  state's 
economic  ills,  members  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association  at  the  winter 
meeting  in  Albany  were  busy  discussing 
ways  to  build  readership  and  get  a  “big¬ 
ger  bang  for  the  advertising  buck.” 

New  York's  Governor  Hugh  Carey 
opened  the  convention  with  a  “caveat 
against  the  tendency  to  trivialize  issues” 
and  told  the  publishers,  “it  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  ever  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
entertain”  when  reporting  the  news. 

“There  is  a  point,”  the  Governor  said, 
“where  disagreement  over  policy  can  be¬ 
come  name  calling.” 

After  issuing  this  advice,  Carey  spoke 
about  his  recent  trip  to  Japan  and  said  his 
efforts  to  lure  Japanese  industries  to  New 
York  were  having  some  success. 

He  asked  the  publishers  to  become 
“sales  representatives  for  New  York 
State”  and  join  the  campaign  to  have 
foreign  industries  “locate  their  facilities 
in  this  state.” 

The  Governor  stated  he  plans  to  intro¬ 
duce  legislation  calling  for  $800  million  in 
new  tax  reductions,  impose  a  cap  on  state 
spending,  and  have  the  state  assume  $2.2 
billion  of  local  Medicaid  costs. 

Governor  Carey  also  endorsed  a  bill 
before  the  legislature  which  would  re¬ 
quire  law  enforcement  officials  to  obtain 
a  subpoena  instead  of  a  search  warrant 
when  they  are  seeking  newsroom  docu¬ 
ments. 

Congressman  Jack  Kemp.  R-Buffalo, 
appeared  before  the  publishers  to  talk  ab¬ 
out  the  Kemp-Roth  tax  reduction  bill  and 
sell  the  publishers  on  President  Reagan's 
economic  program. 

Kemp  said  the  President's  proposed 
spending  cuts  coupled  with  his  tax  reduc¬ 
tion  plans  would  enable  the  country  “to 
produce  our  way  out  of  inflation.” 

Roy  H.  Park,  president  of  NYSPA  and 
president  of  Park  Newspapers,  Inc., 
warned  the  publishers  about  future  com¬ 
petition  from  cable  television. 

“Cable  reaches  mainly  a  local  audi¬ 
ence,”  Park  said.  “It  will  compete  with 
newspapers  and  radio  more  than  it  will 
compete  with  television.  Smaller  adver¬ 
tisers  will  find  cable  ad  rates  acceptable.” 

To  emphasize  his  point.  Park  showed 
NYSPA  a  videotape  by  the  Television 
Bureau  of  Advertising  which  delivers  the 
message  in  a  slick,  tele'^vision  commercial 
format,  “It  is  not  tv  the  new  media 
threaten,  it  is  magazines,  radio,  and 
newspapers.” 

The  TvB  presentation  asserts  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  videotex  systems  will  cre¬ 


ate  “a  very  viable  newspaper  substi¬ 
tute.” 

It  predicted  videotex  will  cause  a  “15% 
loss  in  revenues  for  suburban  papers  and 
a  $4.6  billion  annual  loss  (of  revenues) 
from  daily  and  Sunday  papers.” 

Regarding  cable,  TvB's  videotape  said 
its  growth  “will  be  slower  and  smaller 
than  anyone  predicted”  and  will  amount 
to  “only  35%”  of  all  tv  households  by 
1990.  It  stated  cable  will  “expand  prime 
time”  and  “become  more  tv.  not  less.” 

Terry  Hopkins,  publisher  of  the  Ithaca 
Journal,  shared  with  the  publishers  some 
of  her  concerns  about  entering  the  cable 
field. 

“If  we  turn  it  (cable  tv)  into  a  profit¬ 
able,  growing  business,  would  we  be 
allowed  to  reap  the  benefits,”  Hopkins 
asked. 

She  reminded  the  publishers  that  in  the 
early  days  of  broadcast  tv  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  had  encouraged  newspapers  to 
develop  the  new  medium.  “Once  it  be¬ 
came  profitable  and  powerful,”  she  said, 
“the  government  had  quite  a  different 
story,  one  involving  divestiture.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  theoretically  only  has  control 
over  the  airwaves,  but  1  still  don't  trust 
them.” 

Hopkins  had  a  similar  concern  regard¬ 
ing  local  cable  operators.  She  said. 
“Cable  is  very  happy  to  trade  on  our 
(newspapers')  credibility  as  long  as  it 
suits  them.  Where's  the  protection  down 
the  road  when  cable  develops  its  own 
news?” 

Scott  Miller,  who  became  publisher  of 
the  Amsterdam  Recorder  on  February 
26,  had  few  reservations  about  cable  tv. 
He  told  NYSPA  his  newspaper  has 
signed  a  20  year  lease  with  his  local  cable 
company  to  provide  “all  local  news  and 
advertising  services  within  a  50  mile 
radius.” 

“I'm  nervous,”  Miller  confided.  “I 
don't  think  it's  (the  lease)  long  enough.” 

Miller  said  the  Record's  cable  tv  efforts 
will  produce  “profitable  scenarios”  for 
1981. 

These  scenarios  include  videotapes  for 
training  seminars,  a  video  home  enter¬ 
tainment  rental  service  and  library,  and 
video  documentaries. 

Miller  stated  he  intends  to  cross  prom¬ 
ote  in  the  Record  and  on  cable  the  various 
features  and  services  being  developed. 

One  cable  tv  show  involving  a  local 
butcher  demonstrating  how  to  prepare 
meat  for  cooking  will  be  “cross  polin- 
ated”  with  coupons  in  the  Record  for 
buying  meat  from  the  butcher.  The  cable 
show  will  also  give  viewers  a  number  to 
call  for  ordering  meat  from  “phone  hos¬ 
tesses”  at  the  Record. 


“You  can  make  money  in  local  cable 
marketing  software  services,”  Miller 
said,  adding  it  costs  about  $100,000  to 
purchase  studio  equipment  and  $60,000 
annually  “from  a  salary  point  of  view.” 

To  counter  the  spread  of  computer  li¬ 
teracy,  the  publishers  heard  how  the 
Newspaper  In  Education  program  can 
help  turn  school  children  into  newspaper 
readers. 

Polly  Herman,  a  former  school  teacher 
who  heads  Binghamton  Newspapers' 
NIE  program,  outlined  her  efforts  to  “sell 
a  program  for  teachers  on  how  to  use  the 
newspaper  in  the  classroom.” 

Herman  said  the  papers  cost  the  school 
130  a  copy. 

In  1978,  the  e\enmg  Binfthamton  Press 
sold  620  school  copies  daily.  In  1980  the 
number  of  daily  school  copies  went  to 
4,957. 

The  Press'  daily  circulation  is  67,000 
with  a  street  sales  price  of  250. 

The  morning  Binghamton  Sun- 
Bulletin,  with  28,0(K)  circulation  and  the 
same  newsstand  price,  sold  15,274  school 
copies  daily  in  1978  and  20,635  school 
copies  daily  in  1980. 

“It  (NIE)  does  sell  newspapers.  It  does 
make  children  conscious  of  newspap¬ 
ers,”  Herman  said.  “It  shows  they  are 
going  to  need  the  newspaper  when  they 
grow  up.” 

Stanley  Asimov,  vicepresident/de¬ 
velopment  at  Newsday,  said  his  paper 
began  an  NIE  program  last  September 
which  now  sells  750  copies  daily  at  150. 
He  said  Newsday  is  committed  to  ex¬ 
panding  its  NIE  program  to  I0.0(K)  school 
copies  daily  by  the  end  of  1985. 

Asimov  said,  “A  selling  job  must  be 
done  on  the  leadership  of  the  state  educa¬ 
tion  department  and  regents”  to  “con¬ 
vince  them  (the  NIE  program)  is  good  for 
the  students  and  teachers.” 

Gerald  Tache,  vicepresident/opera¬ 
tions  for  Ottaway  Newspapers,  told  the 
publishers  to  “go  all  out  for  those  big 
co-op  bucks  we  have  ignored  for  too 
long.” 

Tache  said  almost  one-third  of  the  $6.5 
billion  available  for  co-op  ads  in  1980 
went  unspent.  By  1985,  he  continued,  co¬ 
op  dollars  are  expected  to  reach  the  $10 
million  mark. 

He  warned  newspapers  share  of  co-op, 
though  still  dominant,  is  shrinking  as 
direct  mail,  television,  magazines,  radio, 
and  the  Yellow  Pages  are  stepping  up 
their  own  co-op  effots. 

Saying  in  1977  newspapers  had  86%  of 
all  co-op  advertising,  Tache  stated  in  1980 
their  co-op  share ' '  may  be  down  to  70% . ' ' 

Tache  said  Ottaway  has  hired  “full  and 
part-time  co-op  coordinators  at  each  of 
our  newspapers,”  and  taken  several 
other  steps  including  joining  NACON 
and  holding  workshops  with  experts  to 
bring  in  more  co-op  advertising. 

(Continued  on  page  15} 
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(Continued  from  page  14) 

“Within  the  last  month  or  two,  in  some 
cases  we  doubled  or  tripled  some  our 
smaller  accounts  who  had  co-op  dollars 
available  but  didn'tknow  how  to  use  them 
fully,”  Tache  stated.  “One  regional  de¬ 
partment  store  was  losing  95,000  co-op 
dollars  a  year.  We  found  $2000  in  co-op 
available  to  a  Ford  dealer  which  he’s  us¬ 
ing  for  a  March  schedule." 

Allan  J.  Meath,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Park  Newspapers,  suggested  put¬ 
ting  out  a  “co-op  shopper  if  you  can’t  use 
co-op  in  ROP.” 

Meath  also  told  the  publishers  they 
“have  a  major  disaster  in  your  advertis¬ 
ing  department.” 

Declaring  major  retailers  throughout 
the  state  have  been  cutting  back  on  ROP 
advertising  and  inserts,  Meath  said  pub¬ 
lishers  must  “be  ad  managers  for  your 
papers”  to  improve  planning  and  exert 
greater  control  over  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

The  goal,  he  said,  is  to  “broaden  the 
advertising  base”  and  “pick  up  the  little 
advertiser  who  is  going  to  grow  and  you 
grow  with  them.” 

Meath  recommended  the  publishers 
hold  weekly  meetings  with  their  ad  sales¬ 
people,  keep  daily  records  on  linage,  do  a 
“thorough  job”  on  credit  collections, 
“stay  on  top  of  contracts  to  make  sure 
people  are  fulfilling  what  they  agreed  to,” 
and  monitor  other  media  to  see  who  is 
using  radio  and  tv  but  not  newspapers. 

“There’s  a  whole  market  of  business 
out  there  you’re  not  looking  at,”  he  said. 

Tom  Geyer,  publisher  of  the  Kingston 
Daily  Freeman  said  introducing  a  more 
liberal  incentive  program  for  the  paper’s 
ad  sales  staff  led  to  “one  million  new 
lines”  of  local  advertising. 

He  explained  the  new  incentive  policy 
also  enabled  the  Freeman  to  keep  adver¬ 
tising  pay  scales  at  the  1978  level  since  ad 
salesmen  take  home  “about  a  third  of 
their  incomes”  from  commissions  and 
have  higher  gross  pay  than  those  in  the 
editorial  department. 

Geyer  said  the  incentive  program 
“broke  down”  the  relationship  between 
The  Newspaper  Guild  and  the  advertising 
department  because  the  union  “was  not 
able  to  match  what  the  salesmen  were 
making.  About  one-half  have  resigned 
from  the  Guild.  The  Guild’s  complaints 
about  wage  scales  being  kept  at  the  1978 
level  were  unheeded.” 

Joseph  Lyons,  publisher  of  Capital 
Newspapers  Group  which  puts  out  the 
Albany  Times-Union  and  Knickerbocker 
News,  said  his  papers  are  in  the  process 
of  converting  their  27  GMC  delivery 
trucks  to  propane  fuel. 

“Propane  costs  65^  per  gallon.  Gas  is 
$1.40.  That’s  75<i  per  gallon  saved  over 
one  million  miles  we  drive  per  year,” 
Lyons  said,  adding  the  all  propane  fuel 
trucks  get  “ miles  per  gallon  equal  to  gaso¬ 
line.” 

Lyons  said  the  newspapers’  four 
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photographers  cars  are  also  being  con¬ 
verted  to  propane  fuel. 

“We’ll  save  approximately  $5 ,000  over 
the  four  year  life  of  each  photographer’s 
car.” 

«  *  « 

The  New  York  State  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  winter  meeting  in  Albany 
presented  awards  to  daily  newspapers  for 
distinguished  excellence  in  local  report¬ 
ing,  editorial  writing,  community  service, 
and  state  government  coverage. 

In  the  50,000  and  over  daily  circulation 
category,  the  winners  were; 

Buffalo  Evening  News  for  disting¬ 
uished  local  reporting; 

Middletown  Times  Herald-Record  for 
distinguished  editorial  writing; 

Newsday  for  distinguished  community 
service; 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  state  government  coverage. 

In  the  25,000  to  50,000  daily  circulation 
category,  the  winners  were; 

Watertown  Daily  Times  for  disting¬ 
uished  local  reporting; 

Utica  Observer-Dispatch  for  disting¬ 
uished  editorial  writing; 

Poughkeepsie  Journal  for  disting¬ 
uished  community  service  and  disting¬ 
uished  state  government  coverage. 

For  newspapers  with  daily  circulation 
between  10,000  and  25,000,  those  receiv¬ 
ing  awards  were; 

Ithaca  Journal  for  distinguished  local 
reporting; 

The  Saratogan  in  Saratoga  Springs  for 
distinguished  editorial  writing; 

Plattsburgh  Press-Republican  for  dis¬ 


tinguished  community  service  and  state 
government  coverage. 

In  the  under  10,000  daily  circulation 
category,  award  winners  were; 

Norwich  Evening  Sun  for  distinguished 
local  reporting; 

Malone  Evening  Telegram  for  disting¬ 
uished  editorial  writing; 

Adirondack  Daily  Enterprise,  Saranac 
Lake,  for  distinguished  community  ser¬ 
vice. 

Due  to  a  low  number  of  entries,  there 
was  no  award  for  state  government 
coverage  in  this  category. 

Post  Corp.  loses 
$1  million  in  1980 

Post  Corporation  earned  $2,742,000  or 
$1.50  per  share  in  1980  compared  with 
$3,838,000  or  $2.50  per  share  in  1979. 

Fourth  quarter  earnings  were 
$1,277,000,  or  70^  per  share  compared 
with  1,272,000  or  690  a  year  ago. 

The  company  said  the  drop  in  earnings 
from  1979  to  1980  was  caused  principally 
by  the  national  recession.  Post  said  its 
suburban  newspapers  were  particularly 
hard  hit  as  automotive  and  real  estate 
advertising  fell  off. 

Operating  profits  of  the  company’s 
newspapar  division  fell  by  43%  while 
those  of  the  broadcast  division  were 
approximately  the  same  as  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  In  1980  the  broadcast  division  con¬ 
tributed  65%  of  the  company’s  operating 
profits,  the  newspaper  division  21%  and 
the  commercial  printing  division  14%. 


GREETINGS — Eva  Hodges,  fashion  editor  Denver  Post  (left)  greets 
Dorothy  Collins  (right)  at  the  20th  anniversary  celebration  of  Sam  Lusky 
Associates,  Inc.,  Denver  advertising  and  public  relations  firm,  as  president 
Sam  Lusky  looks  on.  Collins  has  joined  the  Lusky  agency  os  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer,  public  relations  division.  She  previously  hod 
been  vicepresident,  Burson-Morsteller,  New  York.  The  Lusky  agency  began 
business  on  February  1,  1961. 
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Dow  Jones  and  Kilgores 
win  two  cable  franchises 

Home  Link  Communications  of  Prin-  stories  and  information  and  advertising 


ceton,  New  Jersey,  a  partnership  of  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Prime  Cable  Corp., 
and  members  of  the  Kilgore  family  of 
Princeton,  has  been  awarded  the  cable 
television  franchises  for  Princeton 
Borough  and  Princeton  Township. 

Home  Link  said  it  plans  to  start  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  8,600  homes  in  the  franchise 
area  within  one  year  after  obtaining  all 
necessary  approvals,  including  those  of 
the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Public  Utilities. 

Prime  Cable  Corp.,  Austin,  Texas,  a 
general  partner  in  Home  Link  Com¬ 
munications,  owns  40%  of  the  company. 
The  Kilgore  family  group,  which  through 
a  trust  owns  the  Princeton  Packet  and 
seven  other  weekly  New  Jersey  news¬ 
papers,  is  a  limited  partner  with  a  20% 
interest.  Dow  Jones,  a  limited  partner, 
owns  the  remaining  40%. 

Dow  Jones  and  Prime  Cable  plan  to 
participate  in  Home  Link  through  newly 
formed,  wholly  owned  subsidiaries,  Dow 
Jones  Cable  Services  Co.  and  Prime  Prin¬ 
ceton  Cable,  Inc. 

The  system  eventually  will  have  a  100- 
channel  capacity.  Initially,  it  will  provide 
approximately  70  traditional  video  chan¬ 
nels  and  eight  interactive,  or  two-way, 
channels.  An  additional  cable  will  link 
local  educational,  research,  and  other  in¬ 
stitutions  through  their  own  service  net¬ 
work. 

The  cable  system  also  will  offer  sub¬ 
scribers  home  security  services. 

At  an  outlook  for  media  conference  last 
December,  Dow  Jones  chairman  Warren 
H.  Phillips  said  the  Princeton  area  franch¬ 
ises  are  to  be  “a  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  operation  (E&P  January  3,  1981). 
Princeton  borders  on  South  Brunswick 
where  Dow  Jones  has  its  main  computer 
and  satellite  communication  facilities. 

The  Princeton  cable  franchises  will  be  a 
state  of  the  art  “showcase  for  the  na¬ 
tion,”  C.  Ronald  Drochester,  president 
of  Prime  Cable  which  will  manage  Home 
Link.  “Not  only  will  Princeton’s  exten¬ 
sive  educational  and  creative  arts  re¬ 
sources  find  an  exciting  outlet  in  cable’s 
local  programming  possibilities,  but  the 
research  and  polling  activities  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  Princeton  area  will  have  a 
remarkable  new  tool  at  its  disposal.” 

The  Gallup  Poll  has  its  headquarters  in 
Princeton. 

James  Kilgore,  general  manager  of  The 
Princeton  Packet,  Inc.  and  a  longtime 
Princeton  resident,  stated,  “The  Packet 
plans  to  offer  Princeton  a  local  news  prog¬ 
ram  (on  cable)  each  weekday  that  will 
provide  interesting  and  timely  coverage. 
It  is  our  hope  to  build  a  data  bank  of  local 
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that  can  be  called  up  on  demand  by 
users.” 

The  Packet,  with  13,000  weekly  cir¬ 
culation,  is  part  of  an  eight  newspaper 
group  making  up  the  parent  company. 
The  weekly  publishes  an  average  of  72 
pages  each  issue  and  has  its  headquarters 
and  printing  plant  in  Princeton  Township. 

Dow  Jones  will  offer  Princeton  cable 
users  interactive  access  to  all  of  its  finan¬ 
cial  and  business  news  retrieval  services 
from  the  company’s  data  base  in  South 
Brunswick. 

“The  potential  of  interactive  cable 
combined  with  skillful  polling  could  per¬ 
mit  local  government  to  obtain  immediate 
community  response  to  issues  and  ac¬ 
tions  and  allow  much  more  extensive 
community  involvement  in  planning  for 
the  future,”  commented  John  F.  Kelsey, 
marketing  manager  for  the  Information 
Services  Division  of  Dow  Jones  and  a 
Princeton  Township  resident.  “Interac¬ 
tivity  ....(can)  become  a  highly  personal¬ 
ized  information  and  educational 
vehicle.” 

Dow  Jones  will  be  providing  the  cable 
system  with  news  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Barron’s,  and  Asian  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  addition  to  information  from 
its  business  news  retrieval  service  and 
stock  quotation  services. 

Home  Link  has  met  with  members  of  a 
proposed  Citizens  Advisroy  Board  from 
the  Princeton  area  to  discuss  ways  of  aid¬ 
ing  the  development  of  local  origination 
programming. 

Home  Link  has  pledged  to  the  Prince¬ 
ton  community  an  annual  grant  of  $20,000 
for  local  program  development  including 
the  establishment  of  a  fully  equipped  tv 
studio  and  a  video  workshop  and  the  hir¬ 
ing  of  a  professional  staff. 

Basic  cable  service  in  Princeton  will 
cost  $4  per  month  for  30  channels  includ¬ 
ing  municipal,  educational,  university, 
public,  leased  access,  and  other  local  ori¬ 
gination  programming  including  news 
programming  offered  by  the  Princeton 
Packet. 

Two  optional  tiers  of  programming  will 
be  available  for  an  extra  $3  each  per 
month.  One  will  offer  sports  program¬ 
ming  and  the  other  will  feature  variety 
and  special  interest  programs. 

There  will  also  be  on  the  system  four 
optional  premium  television  channels  and 
one  pay-per-view  channel. 

The  Kilgore  family  has  a  long  associa¬ 
tion  with  Dow  Jones  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Mary  Louise  (Kilgore)  Beilman  is  the 
wife  of  the  late  Bernard  Kilgore  who  was 


board  chairman  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  1967  as  well  as 
publisher  of  the  Princeton  Packet.  She 
will  own  2%  of  Home  Link. 

Kathryn  Kilgore,  with  5.34%  of  Home 
Link,  has  taught  journalism  and  worked 
as  a  copy  editor  for  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal.  She  writes  poetry  and  is  completing  a 
novel  which  will  be  published  in  the  fall  of 
1981. 

James  B.  Kilgore,  who  will  own  5.33% 
of  Home  Link,  worked  as  both  a  reporter 
and  ad  salesman  for  Westchester- 
Rockland  Newspapers. 

John  H.  Kilgore,  with  5.33%  of  Home 
Link,  graduated  from  University  of  Virgi¬ 
nia  Law  School  in  1978  and  is  working  on 
a  novel. 

Bradford  Mills,  a  26  year  resident  of 
Princeton  with  2%  of  Home  Link,  has 
been  associated  in  cable  television  with 
the  founders  of  Prime  Cable  since  1968. 
The  founders  of  Prime  Cable  previously 
owned  Communications  Properties,  Inc. 
which  was  taken  public.  In  January  1979 
Times  Mirror  Co.  purchased  Com¬ 
munications  Properties  for  $132  million. 

FBI  may  probe 
cable  award 

The  FBI  is  considering  whether  it 
should  investigate  the  recent  award  of 
New  Orleans’  cable  franchise  to  Cox 
Cable  Tv. 

The  bureau  has  received  allegations  a 
state  legislator  and  another  official  may 
have  unduly  influenced  the  awarding  of 
the  city’s  franchise. 

Cox  is  negotiating  a  15  year  franchise 
which  has  projected  profits  of  $72  million 
over  the  next  10  years. 

In  addition  to  the  FBI’s  interest  in  the 
New  Orleans  franchise,  several  unsuc¬ 
cessful  bidders  are  reviewing  the  award 
process  to  determine  if  they  can  challenge 
the  city’s  choice  of  Cox  Cable  Tv  in 
court. 

Prizes  are  awarded 
for  education  writing 

Charles  Cox,  Richmond  Times  Dis¬ 
patch,  and  a  team  of  reporters  for  the  Ft. 
Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press,  won  the  top 
awards  ($100)  in  the  1980  competition  for 
coverage  of  higher  education  in  south¬ 
eastern  states.  The  contest  is  sponsored 
by  the  Council  for  Advancement  and  sup¬ 
port  of  Education. 

Named  for  honorable  mention  were; 
Charles  Hite,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times 
World  News;  Martha  L.  Mosgrove,  West 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post;  Joyce  R.  Evans, 
Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer;  and 
Stephanie  Layne  Wolfe  Bell,  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser.  Special  recognition 
was  given  to  Jim  Dodson,  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal-Consititution  magazine. 
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Most  of  the  power  boats  and 
auxiliary-powered  sailboats 
that  cruise  our  waters  are 
started  by  lead-acid  batteries. 

On  land,  golfers  ride  in 
battery-powered  carts  and 
just  about  everybody  gets  to 
the  ballpark,  tennis  courts, 
fishing,  hunting,  or  other 
sports  areas  in  a  car,  bus  or 
small  plane  that  s  started  by  a 
lead-acid  battery. 


In  fact,  we  depend  upon 
lead  every  day  of  our  lives. 
Tractors  and  other  farm  equip¬ 
ment  needed  to  produce 
our  food  and  the  trucks  that 
carry  it  to  us  get  started  by 
lead-acid  batteries.  Ambu¬ 
lances,  fire  engines,  police 
cars,  construction  and  mate¬ 
rials  handling  equipment  all 
need  battery  power  to  get 
rolling.  If  you  would  like  to 


know  more  about  leads 
essential  contribution  to  our 
lives  today  and  in  the  future, 
write  for  our  free  booklets. 


ST  JOE 

LEAD  COMPANY 

Division  ol  St  Joe  Mmefals  Corporation 

7733  Forsyth  Blvd.,  Clayton.  Mo.  63105 


Scripps  Award 
won  by  Herald 
In  Lexington,  Ky. 

Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  was  named 
winner  of  the  Edward  W.  Scripps  First 
Amendment  Award. 

It  is  given  annually  to  that  newspaper 
which  performs  the  most  outstanding 
public  service  in  the  cause  of  the  First 
Amendment  guarantee  of  free  press,  and 
was  for  articles  and  editorials  published 
in  1980. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  Jac¬ 
ques  A.  Caldwell,  president  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  which 
sponsors  the  award. 

The  Herald  will  receive  a  bronze  pla¬ 
que,  to  be  presented  at  an  awards  lun¬ 
cheon  in  Cincinnati  April  10,  at  which 
winners  of  other  Scripps-Howard  Found¬ 
ation  competitions  also  will  be  honored. 
Those  persons  most  responsible  for  the 
winning  entry,  determined  by  the 
Herald’s  editor,  John  Carroll,  will  share  a 
cash  prize  of  $2,500. 

Five  leaders  of  U.S.  journalism  judged 
the  Scripps  Award.  They  were: 

Walter  Cronkite,  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System,  chairman  of  the  panel;  Louis 
D.  Boccardi,  executive  editor.  Associ¬ 
ated  Press;  Katharine  L.  Graham,  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  office  of 
Washington  Post  Company  and  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association;  H.L.  Stevenson,  editor-in- 
chief,  United  Press  International;  and 
Thomas  Winship,  editor,  Boston  Globe, 
and  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  who  will  be  keynote 
speaker  at  the  awards  luncheon.  Said  the 
judges; 

“We  salute  the  Herald  for  its  vigilant 
defense  of  its,  and  the  public’s.  First 
Amendment  rights  throughout  1980.  But 
the  Herald  did  more  than  fight  the  battles 
a  good  newspaper  could  be  expected  to 
fight.  In  news  stories  that  were  forthright 
but  not  self-congratulatory,  and  in  edito¬ 
rials  that  quietly  but  clearly  explained  dif¬ 
ficult  issues  to  its  readers,  the  newspaper 
carried  the  First  Amendment  banner  in 
every  way. 

“Journalists  cannot  hope  to  choose  the 
cases  which  will  lead  to  a  testing  of  the 
abilities  of  a  free  press  to  serve  free 
citizens.  It  fell  to  the  Herald,  under  its 
editor,  John  Carroll,  to  fight  and  win 
cases  of  extraordinary  public  sensitivity 
and  at  the  same  time  to  explain  its  posi¬ 
tion  not  in  terms  of  press  privilege  but 
rather  of  public  right. 

“For  these  efforts,  involving  closed 
courts,  closed  records  and  subpoenas,  we 
find  the  Lexington  Herald  worthy  of  the 
1980  E.  W.  Scripps  Award.” 

The  judges  awarded  a  special  com¬ 
mendation  to  John  R.  Finnegan,  execu¬ 
te 


five  editor,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press.  About  Finnegan,  they  said: 

“John  Finnegan  is,  first,  a  newspaper¬ 
man.  But,  in  the  battle  to  defend  the  First 
Amendment,  he  has  been  a  leader  and  an 
inspiration  to  his  profession. 

“For  a  decade,  he  has  been  an  articu¬ 
late  defender  of  open  courts,  open  re¬ 
cords  and  open  communication  of  the 
news  a  free  society  must  have  if  it  is  to  be 
truly  free. 

“He  has  carried  the  battle  in  print, 
through  his  Editor’s  Notebook  column; 
in  peer  groups  as  the  longtime  chairman 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors,  and  in  person  as  an  articulate 
witness  and  public  speaker.” 

Classified  ad  promo 
started  in  Detroit 

“Free  Press  Classified  Gold  Ads  .  .  . 
Bring  Results.”  That’s  the  name  and  tag¬ 
line  given  to  a  new  classified  program  for 
the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Promotion  for  the  Gold  Ads  kicked  off 
Sunday,  February  22,  with  a  full-page 
spot  color  announcement  ad  in  the  Free 
Press.  Follow-up  promotion  includes  a 
four-week  flight  of  three  30-second  radio 
commercials  on  nine  major  Detroit  radio 
stations,  an  outdoor  campaign  of  painted 
bulletins  at  high-volume  traffic  locations 
and  rack,  cards  covering  metro  Detroit. 

In-paper,  the  Free  Press  will  devote 
substantial  space  to  promoting  the  new 
program,  including  a  full-page  ad  in  the 
weekly  tv  book  and  a  color  banner  across 
the  paper’s  Sunday  comics  pages. 

The  new  Gold  Ads  program  is  designed 
to  create  awareness  and  involvement 
with  the  Free  Press  classified  pages  for 
readers  and  advertisers  and  will  servie  as 
an  umbrella  for  all  classified  promotion 
efforts,  including  contract  advertising. 

With  institution  of  the  new  program. 
Free  Press  classified  now  will  have  its 
own  section  front  five  days  a  week  with  a 
special  gold-color  banner  across  the  top. 
Free  Press  classified  also  has  a  new 
easier-to-remember  phone  number — 
(313)  222-5000. 

Contract  advertisers  were  given  a 
chance  to  preview  the  program  before  the 
public  announcement  via  a  four-page  spot 
color  broadsheet  section  produced  by  the 
Free  Press  promotion  department  and 
distributed  by  the  classified  outside  sales 
staff.  The  section  contained  a  sampling  of 
in-paper  ads  and  an  explanation  of  the 
entire  promotion  program.  As  a  reminder 
of  the  Gold  Ads  program,  contract  adver¬ 
tisers  received  a  handful  of  chocolate 
coins  wrapped  in  gold  foil. 

D’Arcy-MacManus  &  Masius,  the 
newspaper’s  advertising  agency,  worked 
closely  with  the  Free  Press  in  helping  to 
develop  the  program. 


Disability  rights  group 
seeks  media  support 

The  Disability  Rights  Center,  a  nonpro¬ 
fit  organization  which  is  part  of  the  Public 
Citizens’,  Inc.  network,  is  planning  a  pro¬ 
ject  to  teach  disabled  consumers  better 
utilization  of  the  media. 

The  Center  is  planning  to  send  out 
prospectuses  to  various  foundations 
around  the  country  in  hopes  of  gaining 
funding  for  six  regional  workshops  to  be 
held  later  this  year. 

The  Center  is  seeking  letters  of  support 
from  members  of  the  media  which  it 
hopes  will  encourage  foundations  to  con¬ 
tribute.  The  Center  is  also  seeking  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  media  to  participate  as  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  workshops. 

The  purpose  of  the  workshops  will  be 
twofold;  (1)  to  teach  disabled  advocates 
such  tools  as  effective  press  release  com¬ 
position;  concise  compilation  of  data  ;  and 
writing  letters-to-the-editor;  and  (2)  iden¬ 
tifying  for  the  media  the  disabled  groups 
in  their  areas  and  the  key  issues  of  con- 
concern  to  these  persons. 

Center  officials  said  the  workshops  will 
also  give  members  of  the  media  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  interact  with  a  variety  of  dis¬ 
abled  persons  representing  different  con¬ 
cerns,  the  goal  being  so  that  each  can  gain 
a  better  understanding  of  the  other. 

Members  of  the  media  interested  can 
write  to:  Media  Proposal,  Disability 
Rights  Center,  1346  Conn.  Ave.  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Chicago  Sun-Times 
wins  tv  news  award 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  shared  in  win¬ 
ning  the  highest  award  in  television  jour¬ 
nalism  for  its  collaborative  effort  with 
WLS-tv  of  Chicago  in  exposing  how 
fraudulent  accident  claims  swindle  insur¬ 
ance  companies. 

The  Sun-Times  and  WLS  received  an 
Alfred  I  duPont-Columbia  University 
Award  for  their  expose  titled  “The  Acci¬ 
dent  Swindlers.” 

A  spokeswoman  for  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  said  the  Sun-Times  was  the  first 
newspaper  ever  to  win  a  duPont- 
Columbia  Award. 

The  expose  ran  as  a  series  in  the  Sun- 
Times  beginning  February  10,  1980. 

Reporters  for  the  newspaper  and  the 
television  station  teamed  up  for  an  eight 
month  investigation.  For  three  months  of 
the  investigation  some  of  the  reporters 
posed  as  victims  of  accidents  which  never 
occurred. 

The  investigation  probed  how  11  law 
firms,  four  accident  “brokers”,  nine 
medical  clinics,  nine  chiropractors,  14 
physicians,  and  eight  hospitals  worked 
together  to  bilk  local  insurance  com¬ 
panies  of  more  than  $3  million  annually 
(E&P  March  1,  1980,  p.  34). 
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Versatility. 

It's  the  NAPP  difference. 


With  a  NAPP  system,  there's  no  need  to  settle  for  a  less-than-perfect  fit. 

We  feature  a  complete  line  of  five  plate  processing  systems,  with 
capacities  ranging  from  15  to  150  direct  plates  per  hour,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  any  size  newspaper,  large  or  small.  And,  for  the  utmost  in  efficiency, 
ask  about  the  Titan®  system,  capable  of  producing  up  to  120  press-ready 
Titanplates®  per  hour. . .  using  just  one  operator. 

NAPP  equipment  is  simple  to  understand. 

Easy  to  maintain.  And,  with  more  of  it  to  choose 
from,  it's  the  closest  you  can  come  to  a 
customized  system. 

Versatility.  It's  what  sets  NAPP  apart  from 
the  rest. 

HIAPR 

Letterpress  plates  making  headlines  around  the  world. 


NAPP  Systems  (USA),  Inc. ,  360  So.  Pacific,  San  Marcos,  CA  92069,  (714)  744-4387. 
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Scarborough,  Three  Sigma 
seek  support  for  next  study 


Now  that  Three  Sigma’s  syndicated  re¬ 
search  study  has  been  largely  completed, 
Three  Sigma  and  Scarborough  Research 
Corp.  are  again  vying  for  support  among 
newspapers  to  conduct  another  study, 
probably  in  1982. 

Scarborough,  which  lost  to  Three  Sig¬ 
ma  in  the  race  to  garner  newspaper  sup¬ 
port  for  the  first  nationally  syndicated 
study ,  recently  sent  out  a  mailing  to  major 
market  newspapers  outlining  its  proposal 
for  a  second  study. 

In  a  letter  over  the  joint  signature  of 
Harold  Israel,  Scarborough’s  president, 
and  Jay  Cohen,  its  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Scarborough  states,  “In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1979,  Scarborough  Research  bid 
on  carrying  out  the  national  study  in  the 
top  25  to  30  markets.  Though  we  had  a 
great  deal  of  support.  Three  Sigma  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  gaining  greater  support,  and  in 
September,  1979,  started  the  first  round 
of  this  study.  Now  that  the  first  round  is 


For  details  call  1-800-223-1600.  Ask  for 
Ann  Goldgraben,  VP  Co-.np  Marketing, 
Metro  Associated  Services,  33  W.  34  St., 
New  York  10001. 
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completed  and  the  newspaper  industry 
has  had  a  chance  to  work  with  this  useful 
body  of  data,  we  think  that  it  is  not  too 
early  to  think  about  the  next  round.” 

Scarborough  proposes  a  study  similar 
to  the  Three  Sigma  study,  however,  it 
would  cover  the  top  50  ADI’s.  Field  work 
would  start  in  January,  1982,  and  reports 
would  be  issued  in  July  through  August. 

In  its  sales  pitch,  Scarborough  makes 
veiled  reference  to  some  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  which  has  surrounded  the  Three 
Sigma  study’s  punctuality.  The  letter 
states,  “We  have  never  failed  to  meet  our 
deadlines  or  the  commitments  we’ve 
made  to  our  clients.” 

W.R.  “Bill”  Simmons,  president  of 
Three  Sigma,  tells  E&F  that  his  firm  is 
also  beginning  to  drum  up  support  for  a 
new  national  study,  also  to  cover  the  top 
50  markets.  He  says  it  “seems  pretty  ob¬ 
vious”  that  Three  Sigma  “should  be”  the 
industry’s  choice,  since  it  conducted  the 
first  study.  “We  definitely  plan  to  do  it,” 
he  says. 

Simmons  reports  that  the  long-awaited 
data  in  the  Los  Angeles  market,  which 
had  been  sent  back  to  Three  Sigma  late 
last  year  because  the  newspapers  in¬ 
volved  felt  it  did  not  accurately  reflect 
conditions  in  the  market,  was  reported 
out  last  week,  almost  a  year  behind  sche¬ 
dule.  The  delay  in  getting  the  data  out, 
and  the  problems  found  by  the  newspap¬ 
ers,  were  caused  by  computer  problems, 
according  to  Simmons.  He  also  told  E&P 
that  he  is  continuing  to  seek  an  Advertis¬ 
ing  Research  Foundation  review  of  the 
study,  its  methodology  and  findings,  but 
he  would  not  comment  publicly  on  what 
is  delaying  the  review. 

Meantime,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which 
has  disputed  the  results  of  the  Three  Sig¬ 
ma  study  in  the  Chicago  market,  has  re¬ 
ceived  preliminary  data  from  a  new  Scar¬ 
borough  proprietary  study  which  seems 
to  confirm  its  contentions. 

The  new  Scarborough  study  reports 
that,  in  two  of  the  three  demographic 
categories  which  the  Tribune  contested, 
the  actual  figures  reported  by  Three  Sig¬ 
ma  are  out  of  line  with  previously  con¬ 
ducted  studies  and  the  most  recent  study 
conducted  in  the  market.  (The  Scarbor¬ 
ough  figures  quoted  here  are  taken  from 
the  18-county  ADI,  as  was  Three  Sigma.) 

In  the  education  category,  the  new 
Scarborough  study  reports  that  33.8%  of 
(Continued  on  page  23) 


Retail  advertising 
increased  9.8% 
last  year 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  this 
week  issued  its  final  analysis  of  1980  news¬ 
paper  retail  advertising  revenues  —  the 
category  was  up  9.8%,  running  2.8%  above 
of  the  aJl-category  total  but  slightly  below 
average  general  rate  increases. 

Total  retail  advertising  investments  in 
daily  newspapers  amounted  to  $8,566  bil¬ 
lion  in  1980,  according  to  the  bureau.  Total 
advertising  revenues  for  daily  newspapers 
increased  7.2%  in  1980,  led  by  a  12.^ 
gain  in  national  and  stymied  by  a  dismal 
0.39%  gain  in  classified  revenues.  Mean¬ 
time,  the  NAB’s  general  rate  index,  a 
measure  of  advertising  rate  increases  in 
all  categories,  ended  the  year  at  10.3%. 

In  the  largest  newspaper  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  category,  general  merchandise  and 
apparel,  the  figures  climbed  5%  to  $3,395 
billion.  Department  store  advertising  was 
$1,909  billion,  6%  higher  than  last  year. 

Financial  advertising  in  daily  newspap¬ 
ers  led  all  retail  categories  in  growth  in  1980 
with  a  28%  jump  in  investments  in  the 
newspaper  medium.  Industrywide  re¬ 
venues  from  the  financial  category  topped 
$379  million  in  1980,  up  from  $297  million 
in  1979.  The  category  was  led  by  advertis¬ 
ing  for  banks  and  trust  companies,  which 
put  34%  more  ($170.3  million)  into  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  1980.  Savings  and 
Loan  institutions  increased  newspaper 
advertising  investments  5%  to  $102.8  mil¬ 
lion  in  1980.  And  a  sub-group  including 
investment  advisory  houses,  issues  and 
tender  offers,  and  stocks,  bonds  and  in¬ 
vestment  houses  rose  more  than  30%  in 
1980.  Overall,  total  financial  advertising  in 
daily  newspapers  has  more  than  doubled  in 
the  past  three  years,  increasing  102%  from 
the  $187.4  million  spent  in  1977.  In  other 
retail  segments,  advertising  for  entertain¬ 
ment  and  hobbies  also  gained  strongly  in 
1980,  up  15%  to  $1.5  billion.  Theater  adver¬ 
tising,  the  category’s  largest  component, 
rose  12%  to  $486.1  million.  Eating  and 
drinking  places  increased  their  daily  news¬ 
paper  advertising  to  $168.1  million,  up 
17%.  In  other  retail  areas,  liquor  store 
advertising  increased  32%  to  $41 .4  million, 
while  jewlery  stores  rose  16%  to  $126.8 
million.  Retail  advertising  in  the  business, 
professional  and  home  service  group  rose 
19%  to  $100  million.  Housing  and  decora¬ 
tion  advertising  rose  a  total  of  13%  in  1980, 
with  real  estate  dealers  leading  the  way 
with  an  increase  of  27%  to  $294. 1  million. 
Also  within  the  housing  category,  building, 
hardware  and  farm  equipment  rose  15%  to 
$382.6  million,  while  home  furnishings 
stores  climbed  to  $214.1  million,  a  rise  of 
14%.  Food  and  drug  stores’  advertising 
increased  8%  to  $958.5  million,  with  food 
stores  accounting  for  $762  million  and  drug 
stores  for  $1%.5  million. 
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Detroit  News  kicks-off  Gannett,  Scripps 

multi-media  ad  campaign  foK^sLnufrds 


The  Detroit  News  is  using  television, 
radio,  outdoor  billboards,  transit  and  in¬ 
paper  advertising  in  a  new,  two-phased 
campaign  promoting  home  delivery  and 
its  morning  paper. 

Created  by  McCann-Erickson,  De¬ 
troit,  the  campaign  uses  a  talking  news- 
rack  in  television  ads.  The  rack,  rather,  a 
“voice”  concealed  along  with  a  film  crew 
in  a  van  across  the  street,  urges  passers- 
by  to  buy  the  morning  paper  via  a  hidden 
microphone  and  speaker.  The  “Candid 


CHAHING  WITH  A  NEWSRACK  is 
one  of  the  "stars"  of  the  News'  television 
campaign,  a  "real"  person.  The  rack  is 
wired  with  a  live  microphone  and  speaker 
—  its  "voice"  was  accross  the  street  in  a 
van. 


Camera-like”  spots  were  filmed  entirely 
in  metropolitan  Detroit  and  star  only 
“real”  people  —  no  professional  actors 
were  used. 

The  News’  new  advertising  theme, 
“Get  your  KNOWS  in  the  News,”  is  a 
variation  of  its  former  tag  line  —  “If  you 
read  the  News,  you  KNOW.”  Its  used 
with  all  advertising  promoting  home  de¬ 
livery  of  the  News. 

The  “Knows”  theme  carries  a  double- 
meaning  to  eight  billboards  that  feature 
people  with  large  noses  buried  deep  in 
their  News.  One  of  the  14-by-28-foot  bill¬ 
boards  makes  use  of  a  relatively  new  bill¬ 
board  advertising  technique  —  inflat- 
ables.  A  large,  heavy-gauge  nylon  nose  is 
kept  inflated  continuously  by  a  small  fan 
concealed  inside  the  nose  and  behind  the 
billboard.  This  particular  billboard  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  major  interstate  highway  near 
the  city’s  Metro  Airport. 

The  News’  current  theme  song,  also 
created  by  McCann-Erickson,  is  used  as 
a  background  for  the  new  “get  your 
Knows  in  The  News”  radio  commercials. 
The  lyrics  have  been  re-written  to  expand 
on  the  “Knows”  theme  and  end  with  a 
voice  resembling  Jimmy  Durante’s,  sing¬ 
ing,  “If  you  read  the  News,  you  Knows.” 

McCann-Erickson,  from  its  regional 
offices,  also  handles  advertising  for  The 
New  York  Times,  San  Jose  Mercury- 
News,  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  and 
the  San  Francisco  Newspapers.  The 
Times  television  ad  campaign,  “These 
times  demand  The  Times,”  was  recently 
judged  one  of  the  top- 100  tv  campaigns  of 
1980  (see  photo  on  opposite  page). 


ONE  OF  EIGHT  BILLBOARDS  being  used  in  the  News  campaign  features 
this  three-dimensional  nose.  The  nylon  nose  is  kept  inflated  by  a  small  fan 
concealed  inside. 


Under  pressure  from  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment,  the  Gannett  Co.  and  the  E.W. 

Scripps  Company  have  agreed  to  end  the 
joint  determination  of  advertising  accep¬ 
tability  standards  by  two  El  Paso,  Texas  | 
newspapers  that  are  parties  to  a  joint  I 
newspaper  operating  agreement.  ' 

Gannett,  which  owns  the  El  Paso  1 

Times,  and  Scripps,  which  owns  the  El 
Paso  Herald-Post,  agreed  to  set  stan¬ 
dards  separately  after  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  notified  both  owners  in  mid- 
February  that  it  was  considering  filing  a 
suit  to  enjoin  the  joint  determination. 
Assistant  Attorney  Sanford  M.  Litvack, 
who  heads  the  department’s  Antitrust  Di¬ 
vision,  said  Justice  has  received  letters 
expressing  the  parties’  commitment  to 
end  the  practice. 

In  its  letter  to  the  Justice  Department, 
Gannett  —  as  owner  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  —  said  it  would  amend  its 
joint  operating  agreement  with  the  Hon¬ 
olulu  Advertiser  to  assure  independent 
determination  of  advertising  standards  by 
both  dailies. 

Frank  Feuille,  publisher  for  Newspap¬ 
er  Printing  Group,  which  handles  the 
business  affiars  of  both  papers,  said  the 
issue  erupted  after  an  activist  Mexican- 
American  interest  group  was  not  allowed 
to  insert  an  ad  into  either  paper.  The  ad, 
which  was  written  in  Spanish,  urged  peo¬ 
ple  to  boycott  a  local  bank,  which  had 
recently  ordered  its  employees  to  speak 
only  English  when  dealing  with  cus¬ 
tomers. 

The  group  alleged  that  the  newspapers 
refused  to  accept  the  ad  under  a  30-year- 
old  policy  which  prohibited  the  insertion 
of  ads  in  any  language  other  than  English . 
Feuille  said  the  policy  was  not  the  reason 
the  ads  were  refused  —  he  said  the  news¬ 
paper  does  have  a  general  policy  refusing 
all  advertising  which  is  “meant  to  injure 
someone.” 

The  policy,  he  said,  has  been  scrapped, 
and  both  papers  will  now  accept  ads  in 
any  language  (as  long  as  the  newspapers 
know  what  the  ad  says),  and  the  accept¬ 
ance  standards  will  be  set  separately  at 
each  newspaper.  He  noted  that  the  news¬ 
papers  had  been  accepting  legal  ads  in 
both  English  and  Spanish  all  along,  but 
did  not  accept  display  ads  which  were  not 
written  in  English. 

“This  is  an  English-language  newspap¬ 
er,”  he  said,  “we  have  tried  to  publish 
Spanish-language  columns  in  this  news¬ 
paper,  and  we  were  met  with  great  indif¬ 
ference  from  the  Spanish-speaking  com¬ 
munity.”  He  said  the  Spanish-language 
columns  did  elicit  “resistance”  from  the 
English-speaking  populous. 
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the  Chicago  market  has  attended  “some 
college  or  more.”  The  Three  Sigma  study 
puts  that  figure  at  46.9%.  Other  past  stu¬ 
dies,  including  a  1978  Scarborough  study 
and  a  U.S.  Census  estimate  from  1979, 
put  the  figure  at  38.9%  and  36%  respec¬ 
tively.  The  Tribune  chalks  the  Three  Sig¬ 
ma  figure  up  to  “bad  coding.” 

In  the  professional,  technical  and  man¬ 
agerial  category.  Three  Sigma  reports 
43.4%  of  the  market  is  engaged  in  this 
type  of  employment.  The  new  Scarbor¬ 
ough  study  reports  that  figure  at  29%.  A 
1978  Scarborough  study  placed  the  figure 
at  29.8%,  a  1976  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  estimate  put  the  figure  at  26.7%, 
and  a  state  of  Illinois  study  came  up  with  a 
25.9%  estimate. 

In  the  third  disputed  category,  the  new 
Scarborough  study  reports  an  even  high¬ 
er  percentage  of  households  with  over 
$25,000  annual  income  than  did  Three 
Sigma.  Scarborough  reports  that  figure  at 
an  almost  astonishing  41 .5%,  while  Three 
Sigma  reported  39%.  Previous  studies  put 
that  figure  at  a  much  lower  level,  but  the 
Tribune  concedes  that  “inflation  has  had 
a  more  pervasive  influence  than  a  lot  of 
people  have  thought,”  according  to 
James  Long,  promotion  and  public  affairs 
manager. 


As  part  of  the  New  York  Times/ McConn-Erickson  fifth  anniversary  celebra¬ 
tion,  times  publisher  "Punch"  Sulzberger  (rt.)  was  presented  with  a  personal¬ 
ized  Times  ad  poster,  "These  times  demand  more  of  Punch  Sulzberger"  et  al 
and  a  color  frame  from  one  of  the  times  new  tv  spots.  McCann  senior 
vicepresident  and  creative  group  head  Bruce  Nelson  (I.)  mode  the  presenta¬ 
tion  os  Times  general  manager  and  vicepresident/marketing  Donald  Nizen 
(second  from  I.)  and  McCann  senior  vicepresident,  management  representa- 
_ tive  Don  Dillon  looked  on. _ 

In  a  recent  letter  to  £<6P,Long  wrote,  lems  with  Three  Sigma  data  or  are  frus- 
“There  is  a  great  need  for  such  research,  trated  by  the  long  delays  in  its  production 
which  to  a  large  degree,  explains  why  and  release,  remain  reluctant  to  criticize 
many  newspapers  who  have  had  prob-  it.” 
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Detroit  News’ 
gives  answers 
to  FP  quiz 

On  Sunday,  February  15,  there  was  an 
8-colunin  banner  headline  in  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  heralding  its  first  “All-time 
Side  Bets  Trivia  Contest”  for  sports 
buffs.  There  were  to  be  prizes — first 
place  would  get  eight  tickets  to  opening 
day  at  Tigers  Stadium  and  a  chance  to 
meet  his  or  her  favorite  Tiger.  Listed 
were  30  involved  questions  on  all  areas  of 
sports.  The  winners  would  be  announced 
in  the  Free  Press  on  March  15 — and  also 
the  answers  would  be  published  that  day. 

The  Free  Press  wasn’t  counting  on  the 
Detroit  News.  The  answers  to  the  trivia 
contest  were  printed  in  Joe  Falls’  column 
the  next  day  (Monday)  in  the  Detroit 
News.  They  appeared  on  the  front  page  of 
the  sports  section. 

Joe  Falls  (incidentally,  he  worked  at 
the  Free  Press  until  1978)  wrote  a  tongue- 
in-cheek  column  about  the  contest  saying 
that  he  loves  trivia  contests  but — “right 
off  couldn’t  get  only  three  or  four  of  the 
answers” — so  he  asked  his  wife  for  help 
(she  was  in  the  kitchen  cooking).  And 
darn  if  she  didn’t  know  most  of  the 
answers,  and  she  rattled  them  off  to  Joe 
while  she  finished  cooking  the  dinner. 

And  when  ole  Joe  told  her  she  had  most 
of  the  answers  right,  and  was  eligible  for 
the  first  prize — eight  tickets  to  the  Tigers 
opener,  she  replied,  “Why  would  I  want 
to  go  to  a  sports  event?” 

On  February  17  (Tuesday)  the  Free 
Press  ran  an  announcement  on  front  in 
the  sports  section  stating  that  the  contest 
was  still  on  in  spite  of  the  early  entry  by 
the  Detroit  News.  But  the  deadline  was 
advanced  to  March  1.  Oh,  yes,  the  De¬ 
troit  News  entry,  although  acknowledged 
by  the  Free  Press,  was  not  all  correct.  So 
Mrs.  Falls  doesn’t  have  to  worry  about 
winning  first  prize! 


Health  writers  cited 

Gene  White,  Amarillo  Globe-News, 
won  first  prize  in  the  Texas  Public  Health 
Awards  for  1980.  Runnersup  were:  Kim 
Ernst,  Arlington  Citizen-Journal',  Ann 
Dodson,  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times; 
and  Vicki  Hinson,  Lewisville  News- 
Advertiser. 

Mack  accredited 

Rob  Mack,  former  reporter  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press 
Courrier  and  Santa  Paula  (Calif.)  Daily 
Chronicle,  was  granted  professional 
accreditation  by  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America. 


Cancer  patient  says  most  doctors  lack  sensitivity 


Another  honor  puts  actress  back  in  spotlight 


Screaming  becomes  part  of  contemporary  cuiture 


REVAMPED — ^Milwaukee  Sentinel  has  revamped  its  "World  of 
Women"  pages  and  renamed  them  "Trend." 

While  continuing  some  of  the  previously  established  features.  Trend 
pages  are  offering  readers  the  latest  news  and  features  about  people, 
fashions  and  fads. 

"The  Sentinel  is  seeking  an  audience  of  broader  appeal  than  was 
passible  with  aur  previous  'World  of  Women'  format,"  said  editor  Robert 
H.  Willis.  "We  have  modernized  the  appearance  of  the  page,  and  our 
goal  is  ta  present  a  more  varied  subject  matter." 

"Trend  is  a  reflection  of  today — vital,  curious  and  amusing,"  added 
Vivian  Kowatzky,  editor  of  Trend.  "Whatever  the  reader  is  interested  in. 
Trend  is  interested  in,  be  it  performers  or  presidents,  fads  or  fashions, 
careers  or  royalty." 
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Right  to  publish 
bordello  client  list 
upheld  by  court 


LOVE  LINES — While  classified  managers  across  the  country  have  been 
singing  the  blues,  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  had  one  brief  shining  moment 
when  1 8,000  Valentine's  Day  messages  rolled  off  its  presses  on  February  14. 
Classified  advertising  manager  Don  Kaleta  (left),  pictured  above  with  pub¬ 
lisher  James  Hoge,  called  the  108-page  special  classified  section  the  largest 
of  its  kind  ever  published  by  a  newspaper.  The  "World's  Biggest  Love  Story" 
claimed  28  additional  pages  over  last  year's  offering,  with  readers  paying  $5 
for  a  minimum  three-line  ad.  Kaleta  said  the  daily's  closest  February  14th 
competitor  is  Long  Island  Newsday  which  this  year  filled  26  pages  with  8,093 
holiday  messages.  The  Sun-Times  classified  linage  in  general  fell  15.2% 
during  1980. 


A  police  raid  on  Theresa  Brown’s  bor¬ 
dello  in  San  Antonio  last  October,  has  led 
to  a  major  First  Amendment  battle  in¬ 
volving  a  newspaper’s  right  to  print  her 
client  or  “trick”  list. 

A  second  newspaper,  meanwhile,  has 
stated  it  will  not  print  the  list  because  it 
has  not  been  substantiated  that  the  names 
appearing  on  it  actually  paid  for  sexual 
services. 

Brown  originally  pleaded  no  contest  to 
a  minor  charge  of  aggravated  promotion 
of  prostitution,  her  client  list  was  sealed 
by  court  order  and  the  matter  seemed 
closed. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  however.  Brown 
hired  a  new  attorney  and  had  him  move  to 
withdraw  her  no  contest  plea  and  prepare 
for  trial. 

Around  the  same  time,  a  monthly 
newspaper,  El  Pueblo,  obtained  another 
list  of  Brown’s  clients  and  announced  its 
intention  to  publish  it.  The  list  of  custom¬ 
ers  reportedly  contained  some  3,000 
names,  including  those  of  several  promin¬ 
ent  state  and  local  officials. 

Brown’s  lawyer  went  to  state  court  and 
contended  that  the  monthly  newspaper 
had  obtained  the  list  illegally  and  had  no 
right  to  publish  it.  A  state  court  judge 
issued  a  restraining  order  preventing  the 
newspaper  from  publishing  the  list. 

El  Pueblo  contacted  the  Reporter’s 
Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
which  put  the  newspaper  in  touch  with 
Dave  Anderson,  a  constitutional  law  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  University  of  Texas.  Ander¬ 
son  helped  the  newspaper  file  an  appeal 
with  Federal  District  Court,  arguing  that 
the  lower  court  decision  was  an  unconsti¬ 
tutional  prior  restraint. 

Federal  Court  Judge  William  Sessions 
refused  to  continue  the  state  restraining 
order,  agreeing  with  the  newspaper  that  it 
was  an  unconstitutional  prior  restraint. 

El  Pueblo  then  published  18  names 
from  the  client  list  to  show  that  a  double 
standard  exists. 

“These  men  who  make  the  laws,  ate 
breaking  the  laws,”  a  spokesman  for  the 
newspaper  said.  “We  think  the  public 
wants  to  know  who  they  are.” 

El  Pueblo  is  a  two-year  old  monthly 
newspaper  published  under  the  auspices 
of  a  community  development  agency.  It  is 
circulated  in  a  predominantly  Mexican- 
American  section  of  the  city. 

While  El  Pueblo  went  out  of  its  way  in 
its  battle  to  publish  the  list,  one  of  the 
city’s  daily  newspapers,  the  San  Antonio 
Light,  refused  to  publish  the  names,  even 
though  its  editors  had  seen  a  copy  of  the 
list  around  the  same  time  as  those  at  El 
Pueblo.  Light  editors  felt  the  mere  pre- 
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sence  of  names  on  a  list  did  not  prove  the 
men  had  paid  for  sexual  services. 

The  Light  did  report,  however. 
Brown’s  contention  that  she  had  been  put 
under  pressure  by  her  original  attorney  to 
plead  no  contest  and  that  she  was  told  his 
alleged  $10,000  fee  was  to  be  paid  by  a 
city  councilman  whose  name  was  on  the 
list.  That  article  contained  denials  by 
both  the  attorney  and  the  councilman. 


Latin  American  rep 
moves  Mexico  office 

Towmar,  Representaciones  Pro- 
fesionales,  S.A.,  has  moved  its  Mexico 
City  office. 

The  firm,  which  represents  20  U.S.  and 
Canadian  newspapers  in  Latin  America, 
is  now  located  at  I^esa  de  la  Angosture  8; 
Mexico  10,  D.F. 
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Newspeople  in  the  news 


Vito  J.  Colaprico  joined  the  New 
York  Times  Company’s  Magazine  Group 
as  director  of  manufacturing.  He  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Larry  Luther,  who  retires  in 
September  after  29  years  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  For  Colaprico,  who  spent  27  years 
on  the  New  York  Times,  it  is  a  return  to 
the  company  after  an  absence  of  more 
than  two  years  while  vicepresident  for 
manufacturing,  distribution  and  print 
purchasing  of  the  Charter  Publishing 
Company. 

^  *  9k 

John  R.  Hawkins  was  appointed 
advertising  director  of  the  Statesman- 
Journal  Co.,  Salem,  Oregon.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Wayne  C.  Vann,  who  became 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
New  Mexican,  Santa  Fe.  Hawkins  joined 
the  Salem  Capital  Journal  in  1971  as  a 
reporter  and  moved  to  the  advertising  di¬ 
vision  in  1977,  and  recently  was  display 
advertising  manager. 

♦  9fC  ♦ 

Thomas  N.  Billings  was  appointed 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
the  Recorder  Printing  and  Publishing 
Company,  which  is  headquartered  in  San 
Francisco.  Most  recently  Billings  was 
chairman  of  Bergen-Billings,  Inc.,  New 
York.  Earlier,  he  held  various  posts  in¬ 
cluding  being  on  the  corporate  staff  of 
Copley  Newspapers,  consultant  to  the 
president  and  corporate  director  of  sub¬ 
urban  publishing  operations  of  Harte- 
Hanks  Communications.,  Inc.,  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  United  Media 
Inc.,  Phoenix. 

*  :k  * 

Robert  J.  Griffin,  assistant  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon 
Journal,  retired  after  a  44-year  career 
with  the  newspaper.  Richard  M.  Cod- 
DINGTON  was  named  to  succeed  him. 
Coddington  joined  the  Beacon  Journal  in 
1962  and  like  Griffin  served  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  in  the  composing  room  and 
moved  through  supervisory  positions  to 
the  assistant  producton  manager  spot. 


ART  DIRECTOR — Arnold  Fujita  joined 
the  promotion  and  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  as  art 
director  with  responsibility  for  the  art 
staff  of  the  promotion  department  includ¬ 
ing  eight  artists  and  two  photographers. 
All  of  the  Times'  creative  promotion  work 
is  done  in-house.  Fujita  served  as  a  senior 
art  director  with  J.  Walter  Thompson, 
with  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  and  with 
Grey  Advertising.  He  operated  his  own 
advertising  agency. 

Also,  in  the  department,  Howard 
Anderson  was  promoted  to  art  supervisor 
and  Warren  Morse  to  media  production 
specialist. 

Scott  Ostler  was  named  a  sports 
columnist  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
With  the  Times  since  1977  as  a  sports 
writer,  he  previously  was  sports  editor  at 
the  Lompoc  (Calif.)  Record. 

*  *  * 

Charles  W.  Nutt,  Jr.,  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Bridgewater  (N.J.)  Courier- 
News  from  1972  to  1979,  returns  to  the 
paper  in  late  March  as  executive  editor. 
He  has  been  managing  editor  of  the  Eas¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Express  for  the  past  7  months 
and  previously  was  on  the  metropolitan 
desk  of  the  New  York  Times. 
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Donald  D.  Sbarra  has  joined  Mul¬ 
timedia,  Inc.,  as  president  of  Multimedia 
Cablevision  Company.  Sbarra  served  as 
president  of  Kansas  State  Network  since 
1%7  and  has  an  extensive  background  in 
broadcasting  and  cable  television. 

*  9|e  :k 

Kenric  F.  Ward,  assistant  wire  editor 
for  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  was 
promoted  to  editorial  writer.  He  joined 
the  Mercury  News  in  1978  after  working 
at  the  Pasadena  Star-News  and  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Tribune. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Dave  Lite  is  the  newly  named  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Knight-Ridder  own¬ 
ed  West  Orange  Newspaper  Group,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  community  weeklies  in  the 
county  and  La  Mirada,  California.  He 
was  retail  advertising  manager.  Assisting 
Lite  is  Tobey  Anglin,  as  advertising 
sales  manager.  He  continues  his  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

*  ♦  * 

Al  Smith,  former  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  New  York  Post,  was 
named  advertising  and  marketing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Mesa  (Ariz.)  Tribune,  adWision 
of  Cox  Arizona  Publications.  Ralph 
Eliott,  formerly  of  the  San  Gabriel  Val¬ 
ley  Tribune,  was  named  zone  advertising 
manager. 

♦  *  * 

Michael  F.  Foley  was  named  metro¬ 
politan  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times.  Foley,  formerly  city  editor,  was 
named  to  the  new  position  to  direct  all 
local,  suburban,  regional  and  state 
coverage. 

Other  promotions  at  the  paper  include; 

Robert  Hooker,  from  assistant  city 
editor  to  deputy  metropolitan  editor/in¬ 
vestigations;  Janice  Martin,  from  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  to  day  city  editor;  John 
Costa,  from  national  desk  to  night  city 
editor;  SusAN  Denley,  from  assistant 
editor,  Clearwater  bureau,  to  assistant 
city  editor;  Bonnie  Limback,  from  re¬ 
gional  desk  to  assistant  editor,  Clearwa¬ 
ter  bureau;  Daryl  Frazell,  from  chief 
of  local  news  desk  to  metropolitan  news 
editor,  and  David  Pollak,  from  local 
news  desk  to  assistant  metropolitan  news 
editor. 

Other  promotions  and  arrivals  at  the 
Times  include: 

Paul  Neely,  from  assistant  managing 
editor,  Courier-Journal,  Louisville,  to 
newsfeature  editor;  Michael  Skinner, 
from  Atlanta  magazine  to  features  editor 
of  The  Floridian  Sunday  magazine; 
Aralyn  Abare,  from  regional  desk  to 
Floridian  magazine  designer;  Gary 
Moore,  from  the  Miami  Herald  to  maga¬ 
zine  writer;  Marion  Hale,  from  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  to  city  staff;  Tom 
French,  from  editor,  Indiana  University 
Daily  Student,  to  city  staff;  Sara  Les- 
SLEY,  from  editor,  Stanford  University 
Daily,  to  newsfeatures  desk;  David  Bal- 
lingrud,  from  Fort  Lauderdale  News  to 
national  desk. 
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Hubbard 

Hogemann 

Donna  M.  Hagemann,  formerly 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Gannett- 
owned  Bridgewater  (N.J.)  Courier- 
News,  has  moved  to  executive  editor  of 
the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  and 
Daily  Press.  She  succeeded  GILBERT  P. 
Smith,  who  was  named  to  the  new  posi¬ 
tion  of  assistant  to  the  publisher.  Hage- 
mann’s  full  time  newspaper  career  began 
with  the  Courier-News  in  1974.  After  re¬ 
porting  assignments  she  moved  to  assis¬ 
tant  night  editor  and  then  assistant  city 
editor,  and  in  September  of  last  year  was 
named  assistant  managing  editor. 

In  his  new  post  Smith  will  be  emphasiz¬ 
ing  community  relations  and  also  will  be 
responsible  for  research  activities  on  fu¬ 
ture  changes  at  the  paper  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  a  Sunday  column  and  supervise  the 
editorial  writing  staff. 

«  ♦  * 

Stephen  K.  Hubbard  is  the  new  man¬ 
ager  of  advertising  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Oregonian  Publishing  Co., 
1  Portland.  The  company  publishes  The 
I  Oregonian  and  Oregon  Journal,  The  Sun- 
1  day  Oregonian  and  a  new  weekly.  The 
Oregonian  Mailer.  Hubbard  most  recent- 
i  ly  was  involved  in  national  advertising 
I  sales  and  came  directly  to  the  publishing 
firm  from  the  University  of  Oregon, 
1  where  he  earned  a  degree  in  journalism. 


Briggs  AAorgan  I 

Hatton 

Robert  W.  Hatton,  Jr.,  was  named  Peter  Briggs,  news  editor  of  the 
director  ofadvertising  sales  for  the  C/eve-  Palm  Beach  Post  in  West  Palm  Beach, 
land  Press  with  total  responsibility  for  has  become  editor  in  charge  of  electronic 
retail,  national  and  classified  advertising  editing  systems  and  Peter  Friedrich 
sales.  Hatton’s  advertising  career  in-  was  promoted  from  assistant  news  editor 
eludes  includes  associations  with  Knight-  to  news  editor.  Briggs  served  as  suburban 
Ridder  newspapers,  Post-Newsweek,  editor  and  assistant  news  editor  earlier 
Army  Times  Publishing  Company  and  the  and  now  will  be  responsible  for  applica- 
Clearwater  (Fla.)  Sun.  tion  of  the  Post’s  electronic  editing  sys- 

Thomas  Campbell  was  appointed  tern  and  training  of  staffers, 
advertising  sales  manager  and  will  be  re-  Also,  additional  changes  at  the  Post 
sponsible  for  special  editions,  retail  and  include: 

shopping  center  promotions  and  sales  Thomas  Sears,  Mike  Smith  and  Dan 
training.  He  recently  took  early  retire-  Shorter,  named  assistant  news  editors. 
mentfromtheJ.  C.  Penney  Company  as  a  Steve  Moore,  formerly  assistant 
retail  management  executive.  sports  editor  at  the  Fort  Myers  News- 

*  *  ♦  Press,  was  named  executive  sports 

Norman  J.  Morrison  was  named  editor;  and  Steve  Hummer,  sports  edi- 
director  of  marketing  and  promotion  of  tor-columnist.  Charles  Keefer  was 
the  3-M  Newspapers  (the  Medford  promoted  to  state  editor.  JOHN  Peter- 
(Mass.)  Daily  Mercury,  Malden  Evening  SON,  formerly  an  assistant  city  editor,  is 
News  and  Melrose  Evening  News)  mov-  the  new  editor  of  the  Post’s  EXTRA  see¬ 
ing  from  advertising  director.  Succeeding  tion. 

Morrison  as  advertising  director  is  James  *  ♦  * 

D.  Mitchell,  formerly  advertising  man-  Neil  Morgan  has  succeeded 
ager.  Frederick  B  .  Kinne  as  editor  of  the  San 

Diego  Evening  Tribune.  Kinne  retired 
March  1  after  a  46-year  newspaper 
career.  Morgan  has  served  the  Tribune  as 
a  columnist  since  1950  and  columnist  and 
associate  editor  since  1977.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  write  his  column  but  no  longer  on 
a  six-day  basis. 

Kinne  will  continue  to  serve  Copley  Douglas  Ferguson,  head  of  News- 
Newspapers  as  a  consultant  and  will  day,  Long  Island,  sales  office  in  Chicago, 
work  initially  with  editors  of  five  Copley  was  named  midwest  advertising  sales 
dailies  in  Illinois  and  two  in  California.  manager. 

*  *  *  (Continued  on  page  28) 

Jean  Bateman  was  promoted  to  real 

estate  advertising  manager  of  the  Dallas  ^  ^  < 

Times  Herald.  She  joined  the  newspaper  ^ 

as  an  advertising  representative  in  1974.  ^  J?*-"  ^ 


Joseph  L.  Wagner  is  the  newly 
named  politics  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Press.  Wagner  moved  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

*  * 

R.  Marshall  Stross  is  the  director  of 
the  new  department  of  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  JOHN  A.  JORGEN¬ 
SON  is  director  of  the  new  department  of 
telecommunications  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  America,  New  York  City.  The 
department  of  press,  radio  and  television/ 
office  for  communications  was  divided 
into  two  new  departments.  The  Rev.  Roy 
T.  Lloyd  will  be  assistant  director  in  the 
telecommunications  department.  Carol 
J.  Fouke,  a  former  religion  writer  for  the 
Rockford  (111.)  Morning  Star  and  Regis¬ 
ter-Republic,  will  be  assistant  director  in 
the  news  and  information  department. 
Stross,  who  has  had  27  years  of  daily 
newspaper  experience,  spent  21  of  those 
with  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald. 

H/i  HH  Uti 

Julian  Cole  was  named  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  Denver.  He  has  been  a  retail 
account  executive  at  the  News  eight 
years  and  earlier  held  a  similar  post  with 
the  Boulder  Daily  Camera. 
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Newspeople 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

John  Whiteside,  an  investigative, 
general  assignment  and  political  reporter 
for  the  Joliet  Herald-News  for  the  past 
decade  was  named  1981  Illinois  Journalist 
of  the  Year.  Whiteside  is  the  10th  person 
to  receive  the  award,  which  is  given  each 
year  by  a  panel  of  past  IJY  winners,  lead¬ 
ers  of  professional  news  organizations 
and  faculty  and  students  from  Northern 
Illinois  University’s  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

4:  * 

Hoover  Adams,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Dunn  (N.C.)  Daily  Record,  was 
honored  by  his  hometown  as  Dunn’s 
“Man  of  the  Year.’’  The  award  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Adams  for  distinguished  public 
service  to  the  town  and  area  during  the 
annual  Dunn  Area  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  banquet. 

*  ♦  * 

Bill  D.  Avera,  editor  of  the  Moultrie 
(Ga.)  Observer,  retired  after  nearly  46 
years  with  the  newspaper.  He  has  been 
succeeded  as  editor  by  Dwain  Walden, 
with  the  newspaper  the  past  eight  years. 
Avera  served  as  editor  for  32  years. 

Also,  at  the  Observer,  Mrs.  Zumma 
Potts  retired  after  55  years  of  service, 
many  of  those  years  as  business  office 
manager  and  corporate  secretary. 

4c  4:  4 

Michael  H.  Sommer  was  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Irvine  World  News,  a 
weekly  covering  the  city  of  Irvine,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  New  Worlds  of  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty,  a  bi-monthly  magazine.  C.  Thomas 
WiLCK,  vicepresident  of  the  Irvine  Com¬ 
pany,  Newport  Beach,  announced  the 
position  combines  that  of  publisher, 
formerly  held  by  him,  and  that  of  co¬ 
publisher,  held  by  the  late  George 
McDonald  until  his  death  in  October. 
Sommer  spent  more  than  20  years  with 
the  ABC  radio  and  television  networks. 

*  *  ♦ 

Kelly  J.  Boldan  is  the  newly  named 
agriculture  editor  of  the  Sulphur  Springs 
(Texas)  News-Telegram  and  related  pub¬ 
lications.  He  previously  was  assistant 
editor  of  The  Land,  a  rural  agricultural 
newspaper  in  Mankato,  Minn. 

4c  4:  4c 

Donna  Kay  Fulton  joined  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  News-World  as 
Newspaper  in  Education  consultant.  She 
replaces  Lin  Hill,  who  resigned  to 
accept  a  teaching  position.  Fulton  is  a 
former  teacher  and  reading  specialist. 

*  *  ♦ 

Peter  J.  Kilduff,  former  reporter,  de¬ 
funct  Hartford  Times  and  more  recently 
with  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Hartford,  has  shifted  to 
Travelers  Insurance  Companies,  Hart¬ 
ford,  as  public  relations  director. 
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OREGON  DIRECTOR— David  L.  Ben¬ 
nett,  associate  professor  of  journalism  at 
Northern  Arizona  University,  is  the  newly 
appointed  executive  director  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
Bennett,  who  will  take  office  June  1 ,  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Arizona  university's 
faculty  since  1974,  specializing  in  press 
law  and  ethics  and  has  contributed  to 
Arizona  legislation  dealing  with  press 
rights.  Earlier  Bennett  was  a  journalism 
instructor  at  Mankato  State  College,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  and  several  news¬ 
papers. 

Michael  J.  Kazala  was  appointed 
marketing  services  manager  of  Drukker 
Communications  Inc.  Most  recently 
Kazala  was  advertising  director  of  the 
Suburban  Publishing  Corporation. 

4c  4c  4c 

Anne  S.  Rubenstein  was  appointed 
planning  and  systems  editor  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  the 
Evening  Gazette.  With  the  papers  since 
1977,  she  has  been  Telegram  assignment 
editor  the  past  two  years. 

♦  *  * 

Harold  A.  Schwart,  vicepresident 
and  circulation  director  of  the  Milwaukee 
based  Journal  Co.,  has  been  named  Mar¬ 
quette  University’s  Alumnus  of  the  Year. 

4c  4c  4c 

Eugene  L.  Martin,  since  1967 execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Re- 
publican-American  Newspapers,  has 
taken  on  the  added  title  of  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher. 

4c  4c  4c 

Promotions  and  new  assignments  at  the 
Curry  Coastal  Pilot,  Brookings,  Oregon, 
include: 

Robert  R.  Rodrigues  joined  the  pap¬ 
er  in  the  new  position  of  news  editor  from 
the  Escondido  (Calif.)  Times- Advocate . 

Judy  Zelmer,  display  advertising 
manager,  was  named  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  and  D.  Ellen  Dunn,  becomes  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  newspaper’ s  Gold  Beach  office . 
Tracy  Morris  was  promoted  from  staff 
writer  to  chief  photographer. 


Gannett  regions 
changed  as  vp's 
are  appointed 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  has  announced 
appointment  of  five  regional  vicepresi¬ 
dents  and  reorganization  of  regions  in  its 
newspaper  division. 

John  E.  Heselden,  president  of  the 
Gannett  Newspaper  Division,  said  the 
new  vicepresidents  will  work  with  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  regional  divisions  while  con¬ 
tinuing  their  present  roles  as  publishers  of 
newspapers  in  their  regions. 

The  appointments  are: 

Malcolm  W.  Applegate,  publisher  of 
the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier, 
and  Christy  C.  Bulkeley,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Danville  (III.)  Commer¬ 
cial-News — named  vicepresidents  of  the 
Gannett  Central  Newspaper  Group, 
headed  by  William  J.  Keating. 

Paul  B.  Flynn,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press — 
named  vicepresident  of  the  Gannett 
Southeast  Newspaper  Group,  headed  by 
Vincent  E.  Spezzano. 

Michael  B.  Gage,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Green  Bay  (Wise.)  Press- 
Gazette-n&mtd  vicepresident  of  Gannett 
West  Newspaper  Group,  headed  by 
Robert  B.  Whittington. 

William  L.  Honeysett,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
Swn— named  vicepresident  of  the  Gannett 
Southwest  and  Pacific  Newspaper 
Group,  headed  by  Philip  T.  Gialanella. 

With  the  appointments,  the  newspaper 
regions  were  reorganized  as  follows: 

Gannett  North  Central  was  discon¬ 
tinued,  with  newspapers  in  Michigan  be¬ 
coming  part  of  Gannett  Central,  while 
those  in  Wisconsin  become  part  of  Gan¬ 
nett  West.  Maurice  L.  Hickey,  president 
of  North  Central,  will  devote  full  time  to 
duties  as  president  of  GANSAT,  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Satellite  Information  Network.  The 
Northwest  group  becomes  part  of  Gan¬ 
nett  West  while  Eugene  C.  Dorsey,  who 
was  president  of  Northwest,  becomes 
president  of  Gannett  Foundation, 
Rochester. 

The  five  newspapers  in  California  that 
were  part  of  Gannett  West  and  the  New 
Mexican,  Santa  Fe,  become  part  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Southwest  and  Pacific  Newspaper 
Group.  The  Shreveport  (La.)  Times  be¬ 
comes  part  of  the  Southeast  group. 

The  Northeast  Group,  headed  by  Tho¬ 
mas  P.  Dolan,  and  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Group,  headed  by  John  J.  Curley,  remain 
unchanged. 

4c  4t  * 

Kitty  McKinsey  joins  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  in  late  March  as  a  business 
writer,  moving  from  the  Canadian  press. 
She  previously  worked  for  the  Ottawa 
Citizen  and  Ottawa  Today  and  was  Cana¬ 
dian  correspondent  for  the  Manchester 
Guardian. 
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New  Jersey  publisher 
on  trial  for  extortion 


A  Passaic  County  (N.J.)  Superior 
Court  Judge  threw  out  one  count  of  extor¬ 
tion  against  weekly  newspaper  publisher 
Alexander  Bidnik,  Jr.  (March  6),  but 
ruled  that  on  six  other  counts  there  is 
enough  evidence  to  allow  a  jury  to  decide 
if  he  used  the  threat  of  running  negative 
stories  as  a  means  of  getting  people  to 
advertise  in  his  newspaper. 

The  trial  has  gotten  widespread  atten¬ 
tion  because,  according  to  the  Associated 
Press,  this  is  believed  to  be  the  first  extor¬ 
tion  trial  of  a  newspaper  publisher  in 
American  history. 

The  trial  of  the  45-year  old  publisher  of 
the  Independent  Prospector,  a  Clifton, 
N.J.  weekly,  has  been  marred  by  con¬ 
stant  verbal  battles  between  the  trial 
judge,  William  Marchese,  and  Bidnik’s 
attorney,  William  DeMarco. 

If  convicted  on  all  counts,  Bidnik  faces 
24  years  in  state  prison  and  $8,(KK)  in 
fines. 

The  trial  is  now  in  its  third  week  and 
DeMarco  was  expected  to  begin  his  de¬ 
fense.  It  was  still  unsure  as  to  whether  or 
not  Bidnik  would  take  the  stand  to  testify 
on  his  own  behalf. 

Bidnik  was  originally  indicted  by  a  Pas¬ 
saic  County  grand  jury  in  the  summer  of 
1979  on  the  extortion  charges  (E&P,  June 
30, 1979),  but  DeMarco  labeled  the  indict¬ 
ment  faulty  because  one  of  the  grand 
jurors  was  the  cousin  of  the  county  inves¬ 
tigator  who  headed  the  probe  into  Bid¬ 
nik’s  business  practices. 

Passaic  County  assistant  prosecutor 
Bruno  Mongiardo,  who  is  now  presenting 
the  case  against  Bidnik,  obtained  a 
second  indictment  from  a  new  grand  jury 
in  April  of  1980. 

Bidnik  is  accused  of  extorting  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  or  information  for  news  stor¬ 
ies  from  merchants,  bank  executives  and 
public  officials  from  August  1977  to  Janu¬ 
ary  1979.  He  allegedly  threatened  to  write 
malicious  articles  in  his  newspaper  if  the 
people  did  not  meet  his  demands. 

The  jury  selection  for  the  trial  took 
several  days  because  no  residents  of  Clif¬ 
ton,  where  Bidnik’s  newspaper  is  distri¬ 
buted,  were  permitted  to  sit  on  the  jury. 
Seven  men  and  seven  women  were 
selected  to  make  up  the  12  jurors  and  two 
alternates. 

Bidnik  pleaded  innocent  to  all  counts  of 
the  indictment. 

DeMarco  has  said  that  his  client  may 
have  used  “aggressive  business  tactics,” 
but  added,  “it  may  be  bad  business  to 
demand  advertising,  but  it’s  not  against 
the  law.” 

Prosecutor  Mongiardo  has  charged 
that  Bidnik’s  alleged  extortion  stemmed 
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from  an  implicit  threat,  “If  you  don’t 
advertise  with  me,  I  will  hurt  you  with  a 
story.” 

During  the  trial,  Bidnik’s  attorney,  De¬ 
Marco,  has  accused  the  trial  judge  of 
being  prejudiced  against  his  client.  On 
several  points.  Judge  Marchese  has 
ordered  the  attorneys  into  his  chambers 
to  discuss  legal  issues  in  the  case,  but 
shouting  could  be  heard  by  the  jury  and 
others  who  remained  in  the  courtroom. 

Judge  Marchese  dismissed  one  count 
of  extortion  which  charged  that  Bidnik 
demanded  a  branch  manager  for  New 
Jersey  Bank  advertise  in  the  Independent 
Prospector  or  he  (Bidnik)  would  get  him 
fired.  Branch  manager  Chris  Sinton  testi¬ 
fied  that  Bidnik’s  demands  were  first 
made  in  May  of  1977,  but  that  he  did  not 
feel  threatened  until  several  months  later. 
Sinton  testified  that  in  an  article  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  January  19,  1978  Independent 
Prospector,  Bidnik  referred  to  him  as  a 
“pimply  faced  pipsqueak  (and  a)  bleed¬ 
ing-heart  moneylender  whose  days  are 
numbered  in  Clifton.”  The  article  also 
warned  there  could  be  a  boycott  by  de¬ 
positors. 

Judge  Marchese  ruled  that  the  alleged¬ 
ly  damaging  article  was  not  published  un¬ 
til  several  months  after  Bidnik’s  alleged 
demands  and  that  the  state  could  not 
claim  extortion  when  such  a  long  time  had 
elapsed  between  the  demand  and  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  being  threatened. 

On  the  other  six  counts.  Judge  March¬ 
ese  ruled  that  there  was  enough  evidence 
to  allow  the  jury  to  decide  if  Bidnik  had 
threatened  someone  and  that  the  person 
felt  threatened  unless  he  or  she  complied. 
Both  those  elements  are  necessary  for 
extortion  to  be  proved. 

Marchese  also  blocked  the  entry  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  10  articles  from  the  newspaper 
which  were  said  by  the  state  to  show  that 


Bidnik  threatened  Clifton  delicatessan 
owner  Edward  Looney,  after  Looney  re¬ 
fused  to  continue  advertising  in  or  selling 
Bidnik’s  paper.  Marchese,  however,  left 
intact  the  extortion  count  involving 
Looney. 

The  column  Bidnik  allegedly  used  to 
retaliate  against  those  who  did  not  meet 
his  demands  is  called  “Behind  the 
Scenes.”  The  column  has  contained, 
among  other  things,  ethnic  slurs  and  sex¬ 
ual  innuendo  and  has  touched  on  such 
topics  as  drug  use,  promiscuity  and 
homosexuality  in  the  community. 

Bidnik  has  been  sued  for  libel  1 1  times 
and  judgments  against  him  total  more 
than  $1(X),000.  He  was  convicted  three 
times  and  several  of  the  libel  suits  were 
settled  out  of  court. 

Some  of  those  who  sued  Bidnik  are 
among  those  who  are  testifying  against 
him  during  this  criminal  trial. 

Explore  Canada 
stories  cited 

Winners  of  the  third  annual  American 
Express  Explore  Canada  Awards  for 
travel  writing  were  announced  by  the 
Tourism  Industry  Association  of  Canada. 

Percy  Rowe,  travel  editor  at  the  Toron¬ 
to  Sun,  won  top  honors  in  the  Canadian 
category  for  his  series  highlighting  little- 
known  neighborhoods  of  Toronto. 

Stanton  Patty,  an  editor  with  the  travel 
section  of  the  Seattle  Times,  captured  the 
top  U.S.  category  for  his  series  of  articles 
focusing  on  Northern  Ontario. 

Genevieve  Gallet,  travel  writer  for  Le 
Figaro  magazine  of  Paris  placed  first  in 
the  foreign  category  for  her  article  on 
helicopter  skiing  in  British  Columbia’s 
famous  Bugaboos. 

The  awards  are  presented  to  honor  wri¬ 
ters  who,  “through  their  creativity  and 
sensitivity,  encourage  people  to  travel  to 
and  in  Canada.” 

First  prize  winners  in  each  of  the  three 
categories  received  $2,000  and  reim¬ 
bursement  for  expenses  incurred  in  com¬ 
ing  to  Toronto  for  the  presentations. 
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will  be  jointly  marketed  by  Atex  Inc.,  of  key  system  from  Infotex  which  includes  age  which  is  for  full-text  storage  and  re- 
Bedford,  Mass.,  and  Infotex  Associates  hardware,  software,  installation,  train-  trie val,  permits  searching  on  every  word 
of  Dayton,  Ohio.  ing,  and  manuals,  is  about  $250,000.  or  value.  In  addition  to  using  the  “either” 

The  electronic  system  has  been  de-  Maintenance  fees  are  on  a  monthly  basis,  search  mode,  an  individual  can  search  the 
signed  to  not  only  handle  newspaper  lib-  The  system  price  does  not  include  the  full-text  database  employing  the  techni- 
rary  and  newsroom  informational  func-  cost  for  writing  the  interface  from  any  que  of  concatenation.  Concatenation  is 
tions  but  also  has  the  added  capability  of  existing  front-end  system  to  the  electro-  defined  as  a  series  or  order  of  things  de- 
operating  as  an  electronic  database.  Per-  nic  library  system.  pending  on  each  other  as  if  linked 

forming  as  a  specialized  revenue  generat-  The  hardware  package  has  the  follow-  together.  An  example  of  a  search  using 
ing  database  (local  information)  either  in  ing  items:  one  CPU  (modified  PDP  11  /  this  technique  might  be  to  find  material  on 
a  stand-alone  mode  or  in  a  network  con-  34)  with  128K;  one  printer  with  interfac-  Carter,  N.R.A.  (National  Rifle  Associa- 
figuration,  the  present  modular  system  e;  one  magnetic  tape  unit  with  interface;  tion)  and  Gun  Control, 
design  can  be  used  immediately  by  news-  two  standard  research  color  terminals  Another  aspect  of  the  search  software 
papers  to  establish  a  beachead  to  discour-  model  CS  1040;  one  dial-up  interface;  one  is  a  “browsing  feature”.  This  browsing 
age  AT&T  or  any  cable-tv  company  from  storage  device  formatted  and  rated  at  250  feature  permits  a  user  to  get  a  personal- 
attacking  the  local  market  advertising  megabytes  (usable);  and  present  ability  to  ized  abstract,  termed  a  “context  ab- 
(classified  and  display)  stronghold  of  hang  12  storage  devices  (250MB)  on  the  stract”,  of  the  number  of  times  (men- 
newspapers.  system.  tions)  in  the  full-text  material  being  sear- 

Newspaper  groups  or  individual  news-  The  software  package  configuration  in-  ched  that  the  user’s  words  and  phrases 
papers,  independently  or  linked  with  eludes  a  license  for  the  system  as  well  as  a  appear.  An  example  of  this  feature  would 
other  newspapers  using  this  electronic  separate  license  for  the  remote  interface,  be  the  searching  of  the  full-text  material 
library  and  database  system  (EL-ADS),  The  license  is  issued  for  each  CPU.  to  find  the  number  of  times  Carter, 
will  be  able  to  exercise  total  control  over  Other  aspects  of  the  hardware  design  N.R.A. ,  and  Gun  Control  were  stored  in 
usage  (tele-shopping)  and  other  database  include :  9600  baud  rate  for  one  hard  wired  the  database .  The  context  abstract  shows 
revenues  while  cost  justifying  either  color  terminal  and  1200  baud  rate  for  the  a  listing  and  permits  the  user  to  find  the 

relevant  material  in  a  short  time  frame. 
This  method  can  be  compared  to  sear¬ 
ching  (looking  at)  and  writing  down  all  of 
the  pertinent  abstract  material  from  a 
card  catalogue  system  in  use  in  libraries 
today. 

The  mini-computer  electronic  library 
system  captures  via  a  magnetic  tape  sub¬ 
system  the  selected  characters  (editorial 
and  others)  that  appear  in  the  newspaper. 
The  material  on  the  tape  system  is  then 
read  into  the  database  with  the  system 
ON-SITE  well  is  used  by  1 1  heat  pumps  to  heat  and  cool  the  21,000  sq.  ft.  design  permitting  users  (only  authorized 

building  of  the  Nompo  (Idaho)  Press-Tribune.  users)  to  either  enhance  the  material  or 

add  additional  relevant  material.  This  fea- 

On-site  well  feeds  building’s  interior.  Business,  advertising,  ture  allows  the  library  or  the  database 

editorial  and  composing  are  housed  in  operations  people  to  reference  stories  in  a 
11  heat  pumps  that  area.  Press,  circulation  and  storage  number  of  ways  (slug  stories,  indicate 

are  in  the  remaining  half.  page  numbers,  etc.)  and  has  been  de- 

A  fuel-less  heating  and  air  conditioning  The  Idaho  Press-Tribune,  a  member  of  signed  to  interface  with  present  and  fu- 
system  and  a  unique  press  configuration  the  Pioneer  Newspapers  group,  is  the  ture  full-page  pagination  systems  (with 
are  two  unusual  features  of  the  new  build-  successor  to  the  News-Tribune  of  Cald-  and  without  graphics), 
ing  serving  the  Nampa  (Idaho)  Press-  well  and  the  Idaho  Free  Press  of  Nampa.  The  storage  device  (250MB)  can  hold 
Tribune.  The  newspapers  were  combined  last  sum-  125  million  source  characters  defined  as 

Warm  water  (75  degrees  F)  from  an  mer  and  the  Saturday  edition  was  moved  the  total  character  count  coming  off  the 
on-site  well  is  used  by  the  1 1  heat  pumps  to  Sunday.  front-end  editorial  system.  Five  years  of 

which  heat  or  cool  the  21 ,000  sq.  ft.  build-  Jack  Pearson  is  publisher  of  the  18,000  data  from  one  test  site  using  the  electro- 
ing.  The  ten  Goss  Community  units,  with  circulation  daily  which  has  76  full  time  nic  library  system  shows  a  total  of  appro- 
color  deck,  feed  an  Urbanite  folder — the  and  38  part  time  employees,  exclusive  of  ximately  one  billion,  200  million  charac- 
only  such  configuration  regularly  printing  distribution  personnel.  ters. 

a  newspaper.  A  March  open  house  is  planned  for  the  The  mini-computer  electronic  library 

Bold  graphics  on  walls  and  liberal  use  new  building  which  was  designed  by  Tris-  system  from  Infotex  and  Atex  is  the  first 
of  strong  colors  in  furniture  and  floor  tan  Smith  of  South  Lake  Tahoe,  Cali-  design  incorporating  a  mini-computer 
coverings  highlight  the  front  half  of  the  fomia.  and  pointed  as  an  electronic  database. 
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PROTOTYPE  of  Displayphone  from  Bell  Canada  that  combines  voice  and 
data.  The  unit  has  a  video  screen  for  displaying  messages  and  information. 

Displayphone  permits  voice/data 
functions  in  desktop  station 

The  unit  can  provide  a  number  of  en¬ 
hanced  telephone  functions,  including 
automatic  dialing,  hands-free  talking  and 
redialing  of  the  last  number  called  by 
touching  one  button.  The  unit  has  the 
ability  to  create  and  send  messages  to 
others  or  to  receive  similar  information, 
through  messaging  systems. 

Through  its  ability  to  display  and  for¬ 
ward  messages  it  allows  access  to  PBX 
functions,  and  also  to  access  corporate 
databases  to  obtain  financial  and  other 
business  information.  It  can  also  function 
as  a  personal  calendar. 

Other  features  include:  unit  automati¬ 
cally  shuts  off  if  left  idle  for  more  than  10 
minutes;  if  there  is  a  power  failure,  a 
built-in  battery  continues  to  power  and 
retain  the  memory  for  up  to  7  days;  a 
quartz  oscillator  keeps  split  second 
accuracy  for  time  display;  a  loudspeaker 
indicates  when  a  function  has  been 
selected;  the  unit  has  “soft”  keys  which 
permit  user  to  program  at  time  of  oper¬ 
ation;  and  accepts  plug-compatible 
peripheral  equipment,  such  as  printers 
and  cassette  recorders. 

The  desktop  unit  has  a  7  inch  black  and 
white  CRT  with  anti-glare  screen.  Screen 
displays  alphanumeric  characters  and 
graphics.  The  unit  has  25  rows  of  40  or  80 
characters  each  with  last  row  dedicated 
to  soft  key  labels.  The  main  keyboard  has 
a  telephone  keypad  (12  keys),  function 
control  keys  (8  keys)  and  soft  keys  (5 
keys).  The  concealed  keyboard  is  a  flat 
surface  with  a  flexible  membrane  type 
QWERTY  55  button  slide  out  keyboard. 
Memory  capacity  of  the  Displayphone 
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Bell  Canada  announced  February  26, 
in  Ottawa,  the  prototype  of  a  new  (Cana¬ 
dian-designed  telephone  with  a  video 
screen  for  displaying  messages  and  in¬ 
formation.  The  unit  is  called  Display¬ 
phone  (Visutel  in  the  French  language) 
and  is  configured  as  a  basic  management 
tool  in  the  electronic  office  of  the  future. 

As  an  integrated  work  station,  Display¬ 
phone  is  an  advanced  “intelligent”  ter¬ 
minal  which  combines  voice  and  data  in  a 
desktop  unit. 

The  unit  performs  a  number  of  office 
communication  functions  that  would  nor¬ 
mally  require  the  use  of  several  different 
devices.  Displayphone  is  a  fully  featured 
key  telephone  set,  with  the  additional 
capability  of  transmitting  and  receiving 
data  through  the  use  of  a  keyboard  and 
screen. 
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incorporates  8K  RAM  that  is  user  prog¬ 
rammable  and  a  program  memory  of  32K 
ROM. 

Functionally,  the  telephone  has  been 
designed  to  support  concurrent  operation 
of  most  of  its  features  with  voice  and  data 
communications.  The  Displayphone  has 
two  telephone  lines  for  voice  and  data, 
and  two  display  pages,  one  for  telephony 
and  other  features,  the  other  for  data. 
Either  page  can  be  selected  without  alter¬ 
ing  the  contents  or  disrupting  the  service 
performed  on  the  other. 

The  unit  operates  as  a  regular  tele¬ 
phone  for  manually  dialed  telephone 
numbers.  On  picking  up  the  handset,  a 
dial  tone  will  be  heard  and  manual  dialing 
may  proceed  via  the  dial  pad.  If  a  data  call 
is  to  be  placed  manually,  the  second  line 
must  be  used.  Voice  calls  may  be  made  on 
either  line. 

Display  of  date,  month,  hour,  minute, 
seconds,  a.m./p.m.  is  provided  in  the  top 
right  hand  comer  of  the  screen.  Call  tim¬ 
ing  is  automatically  provided  for  calls  ori¬ 
ginated  or  answered  on  either  line.  The 
display  of  the  call  time  is  located  directly 
below  the  time-of-day  display  and  has  a 
range  of  one  second  to  99  minutes. 

Displayphone  has  a  personal  telephone 
directory  for  selection  and  automatic  di¬ 
aling  of  up  to  81  pre-stored  numbers. 
Names  and  numbers  are  entered  and  its 
nine  pages  can  be  indexed.  In  the  tele¬ 
phone  mode,  the  octothorp  key  is  used 
to  select  and  automatically  recall  the  last 
number  dialed. 

Displayphone  comes  with  built-in  stan¬ 
dard  type  modem  and  coupler  (needed  to 
access  dial-up  data  services)  for  connec¬ 
tion  to  line  two.  The  modem  speed  is  300 
baud. 

The  advanced  telephone  displays  its 
characters  in  five  ways:  normal  (white 
characters  within  black  matrix),  blinking, 
highlighted,  inverted  (black  characters 
within  white  matrix),  and  underlined. 

The  market  trial  will  provide  essential 
customer  feedback  on  the  uses  and  ap¬ 
plications  they  see  for  this  product.  In 
April  of  this  year  and  extending  into  the 
summer  months,  some  200  units  will  be 
placed  selectively  with  a  number  of  Bell 
Canada’s  leading  business  customers  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec. 

Given  a  favorable  response,  the  units 
could  be  introduced  into  the  business 
marketplace  as  early  as  1982. 

Displayphone  was  designed  and  de¬ 
veloped  by  Bell-Northern  Research  Ltd. , 
of  Ottawa,  in  co-operation  with  Bell 
Canada  and  manufactured  by  Northern 
Telecom. 

Correction 

Canfax/Amfax  acts  as  distributor  for 
Telcon  Industries  complete  line  of  com¬ 
puter  and  telecommunications  equipment 
in  both  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

The  article  in  the  February  21  issue 
reported  a  previous  distributorship. 
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Ink  facility  opened 
in  mid-Atlantic  area 

A  major  new  ink  manufacturing  facility 
has  been  opened  by  United  States  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  in  Springfield,  Virginia  to  serve 
printing  plants  in  the  mid-Atlantic  coast 
region. 

The  new  facility  produces  color  and 
black  inks  for  both  non-heat  and  heat-set 
web  offset  processes.  Letterpress  inks 
are  also  manufactured  at  the  new  plant. 
The  plant  operates  a  3-roll,  high  produc¬ 
tion  mill;  coaxial,  high  and  low  speed 
mixers;  and  an  electronic  digital  scale 
which  provides  reliable  and  reproducible 
formula  weights. 

The  plants’s  quality  control  laboratory 
employs  modem  testing  devices  includ¬ 
ing  an  electonic  Inkometer  which  regis¬ 
ters  up  to  3000  rpm  with  infinitely  vari¬ 
able  temperature  measurement  and  a 
Brookfield  Viscometer. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  printing  indus¬ 
try  in  the  Washington  D.C.-Virginia  area 
called  for  establishment  of  the  facility 
according  to  Ronald  C.  Baker,  president 
of  the  firm.  It  will  serve  a  wide  variety  of 
printers  with  special  emphasis  on  those 
operating  web  offset  equipment. 

The  recently  introduced  U.S.  Inter¬ 
changeable  color  Module  (ICM)  system 
will  be  supported  by  the  new  plant.  The 
ICM  system  is  bulk  delivery  method 
which  permits  control  of  color  integrity 
while  allowing  delivery  of  up  to  3200  gal¬ 
lons  of  web  offset  color  ink  at  a  time,  with 
as  many  as  eight  different  shades  of  color 
with  each  delivery. 

United  States  Printing  Ink  manufac¬ 
tures  ail  types  of  newspaper  and  other 
publication  inks  for  web  offset  and  letter- 
press  processes. 

United  States  Printing  Ink  Company  is 
a  unit  of  Millmaster  Onyx  Group  of 
Kewanee  Industries. 

Compugraphic  buys 
ONE  Systems 

Compugraphic  Corporation 
announced  March  4,  that  Howard  Pub¬ 
lications  and  Compugraphic  had  arrived 
at  an  agreement  in  principle  for  the  Wilm¬ 
ington,  Mass.,  firm  to  acquire  ONE  Sys¬ 
tems,  a  subsidiary  of  Howard  Publica¬ 
tions. 

ONE  Systems,  located  in  Oceanside, 
Calif.,  is  a  supplier  of  multi-terminal, 
front-end  electronic  editing  and  storage 
systems  designed  specifically  for  the 
newspaper  market.  For  the  year  ending 
April  30, 1981,  ONE  Systems  is  expected 
to  have  revenues  of  approximately  $4  mil¬ 
lion. 

Carl  E.  Dantas,  president  of  Compug¬ 
raphic,  said  the  acquisition  of  ONE  Sys¬ 
tems  would  further  strengthen  Compug- 
raphic's  position  as  a  major  supplier  of 
typesetting  systems  for  the  daily  and 
weekly  newspaper  market. 
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The  main  frames  and  superstructures  of  double  width  letter- 
presses  are  the  most  massive  ever  built.  One  of  the  new  P.E.C. 
offset  units  can  be  inserted  within  these  high-quality  main  frames 
to  create  a  modern  precision,  blanket  to  blanket  offset  press. 

P.E.C.  offset  units  are  entirely  new  printing  couples  and  incor¬ 
porate  true  rolling,  zero  clearance  mechanics  without  bearer  rings 
for  the  highest  quality  printing . . .  page  length  cutoff  reductions 
provide  significant  paper  savings  and  attractive  ROI’s. 
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Ex-publisher  urges  ban 
on  group  acquisitions 


The  former  publisher  of  the  Montreal 
Gazette  has  urged  a  special  Canadian 
commission  investigating  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  ownership  in  that 
country  to  place  an  immediate  ban  on 
purchases  of  independent  newspapers  by 
newspaper  groups. 

Mark  Farrell,  who  worked  for  a  Cana¬ 
dian  newspaper  group,  Southam,  Inc.,  as 
head  of  the  Gazette  between  1972  and 
1976,  said  ever-increasing  control  of  the 
press  by  a  few  groups  will  lead  to  a  “can¬ 
cer  of  conformity.” 

Farrell  also  said  there  will  be  no  inde¬ 
pendently  owned  daily  newspapers  left  in 
Canada  if  newspaper  groups  continue  to 
expand  at  their  present  rate. 

Farrell  said  he  is  “not  naive  enough  to 
think  the  government  will  break  up”  ex¬ 
isting  newspaper  chains,  but  warned  that 
“as  chains  become  older  and  stronger, 
the  appointments  of  publishers  will  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  those  men  and 
women  who  are  eager  only  to  conform, 
make  more  money  and  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  elite  of  the  local  community.” 

Farrell  labeled  most  publishers  work¬ 
ing  for  newspaper  groups  as  “brown- 
nosers”  to  both  the  head  office  and  the 
establishment  in  the  community. 

“No  chain,  defined  as  a  corporation  or 
individual  who  owns  two  or  more  news¬ 
papers  should  be  permitted  to  acquire  ex¬ 
isting  newspapers  or  another  chain,” 
Farrell  said.  He  added  that  existing  news¬ 
paper  groups  should  be  free  to  start  new 
newspapers. 

Farrell  said  one  solution  to  the  problem 
would  be  to  eliminate  capital  gains  taxes 
which  would  normally  be  applied  when 
the  owner  of  an  independent  newspaper 
dies.  Another  option,  he  said,  would  be  to 
allow  the  capital  gains  tax  to  be  deferred 
by  the  new  owner  for  at  least  five  years. 
This,  he  said,  would  make  it  easier  for 
independently-owned  newspapers  to 
continue  to  belong  to  the  families  which 
own  them. 

Mark  Harrison,  the  editor  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Gazette,  disagreed  with  Farrell, 
stating  that  a  newspaper  owned  by  a  large 
chain  can  be  as  responsive  to  its  commun¬ 
ity  as  an  independently-owned  paper. 

Harrison  said  in  theory  the  indepen¬ 
dent  owner  of  a  newspaper  should  be 
closer  to  the  community  where  he  lives, 
but  “he  may  also  be  more  susceptible  to 
some  of  the  pressures  in  that  com¬ 
munity.” 

Harrison  added,  “I  think  the  test  in  the 
end  is  the  integrity  and  skills  of  the  people 
running  the  paper,  and  in  my  experience, 
I  don’t  see  any  distinction  based  on 
whether  the  principals  are  owners  or  part 
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owners  of  a  group  whose  head  office  is 
elsewhere.” 

Thomson  papers  criticized 

Thomson  Newspapers  Ltd.  came 
under  fire  during  the  hearings. 

The  general  tone  of  some  half  dozen 
oral  presentations  by  local  residents  was 
that  Thomson  newspapers  do  not  carry 
enough  first-rate  national  political  re¬ 
porting. 

In  one  of  those  presentations,  Geoffrey 
Engholm,  a  political  science  professor, 
said  two  Thomson  newspapers,  the  Thun¬ 
der  Bay  (Ont.)  Chronicle-Journal  and 
Times-News,  do  a  good  job  covering  local 
news,  but  do  not  concentrate  enough  on 
the  interpretation  of  political  events.  He 
said  this  was  true  of  the  Thomson  news 
organization  in  general. 

A  brief  presented  on  behalf  of  Paul 
McRae,  Liberal  member  of  Parliament 
for  Thunder-Bay- Atikokan,  said  Thom¬ 
son  tries  to  cover  Parliament  with  half  the 
staff  of  the  Ottawa  bureau  of  Southam 
News,  and  about  one-tenth  the  Ottawa 
staff  of  the  Canadian  Press,  the  national 
news-gathering  co-operative. 

The  brief,  read  by  McRae’s  assistant, 
said  Thomson  has  the  smallest  number  of 
correspondents  in  Ottawa  and  said  since 
Thomson  has  38  daily  newspapers  in 
Canada,  it  should  have  more  reporters 
covering  the  events  of  Parliament. 

The  Royal  Commission  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  look  into  Canadian  group  news¬ 
paper  practices  after  Thomson  closed  the 
Ottawa  Journal  last  August,  leaving 
Southam’s  Ottawa  Citizen  as  the  only 
daily  there.  At  the  same  time,  Southam 
closed  the  Winnipeg  Tribune,  leaving 
Thomson’s  Winnipeg  Free  Press  as  the 
only  daily  in  that  city. 

A  first  set  of  hearings  were  conducted 
in  December  and  the  second  round  of 
hearings  began  last  month. 

Beland  Honderich,  president  of  Tor- 
star  Corporation,  which  publishes  the 
Toronto  Star,  said  newspaper  mergers 
should  not  be  treated  any  differently  than 
mergers  in  other  businesses. 

Honderich  said  newspaper  mergers 
could  have  an  effect  on  diversity  of  opin¬ 
ion  and,  thus,  should  be  subject  to  review 
on  the  basis  of  their  individual  merits.  He 
added,  however,  that  any  review  of  those 
mergers  should  be  based  on  the  same 
objective  standards  that  apply  to  business 
mergers  in  general,  because  newspapers 
have  to  compete  with  more  than  just 
other  newspapers. 

Honderich  suggested  an  amendment  to 
the  federal  Combines  Investigation  Act 
that  would  require  companies  to  show 
that  mergers  above  a  certain  size  would 


provide  significant  benefits  for  Canada. 
The  criteria  for  measuring  over-all  be¬ 
nefit,  he  said,  might  include  the  effect  on 
employment,  capital  investment,  price 
stability,  technological  innovation,  com¬ 
petition  and,  in  the  case  of  newspapers, 
diversity  of  opinion. 

This,  he  said,  could  be  done  by  a  tri¬ 
bunal  similar  to  the  Foreign  Investment 
Review  Agency,  with  its  decisions  sub¬ 
ject  to  cabinet  review. 

Spokesmen  for  Toronto’s  other  two 
dailies,  the  Globe  and  Mail  and  the  Sun, 
also  appeared  as  witnesses  before  the 
federal  commission. 

The  Globe  and  Mail’s  spokesmen,  pub¬ 
lisher  Roy  Megarry  and  editor-in-chief 
Richard  Doyle,  expressed  their  objection 
to  being  called  as  witnesses  before  a  gov¬ 
ernment-appointed  commission  on  news¬ 
papers.  Both  said  they  appeared  only  be¬ 
cause  they  had  been  subpoenaed. 

The  Globe  and  Mail  was  recently  ac¬ 
quired  by  Thomson,  but  Megarry  said  the 
paper  has  complete  editorial  autonomy 
despite  its  parent  company’s  involve¬ 
ment  in  other  diverse  endeavors. 

Megarry  said  it  was  only  because  of 
Thomson’s  financial  involvement  that  the 
Globe  and  Mail  had  become  what  he  de¬ 
scribed  as  Canada’s  “only  national  news¬ 
paper.” 

Megarry  said  it  cost  $1.5  million  for  the 
newspaper  to  put  out  a  national  edition 
which  is  printed  simultaneously  in  east¬ 
ern  and  western  cities  by  way  of  satellite. 
He  said  it  was  unlikely  the  newspaper 
would  have  survived  if  it  had  remained 
only  a  Toronto-oriented  daily. 

Doyle  also  told  the  commission  that 
there  has  been  no  interference  from 
Thomson’s  corporate  headquarters. 

Thomson’s  decision  to  close  the  Otta¬ 
wa  Journal  because  of  poor  market  condi¬ 
tions  received  the  indirect  backing  of 
other  Canadian  publishers. 

Toronto  Sun  publisher  Douglas 
Creighton  said  the  province  of  Alberta 
showed  more  promise  than  either  Win¬ 
nipeg  or  Ottawa  as  a  place  to  start  a  new 
newspaper.  Both  Creighton  and  Don 
Campbell,  chairman  of  Maclean-Hunter 
Ltd.,  told  the  commission  they  had  been 
approached  to  open  a  newspaper  in  Otta¬ 
wa,  but  that  market  didn’t  seem  feasible. 

Brian  Shelley,  vicepresident  of  finance 
for  Southam,  Inc.  said  the  net  loss  to  his 
company  for  its  closing  of  the  Winnipeg 
Tribune  last  August  was  $4  million.  He 
said  the  actual  cost  of  the  closing  was  $5 
million,  but  the  net  loss  was  reduced  by 
$1  million  from  the  sale  of  the  newspap¬ 
er’s  properties  and  assets. 

Operating  losses  from  the  Tribune  in 
1979  and  1980  were  $1.76  million,  South¬ 
am  reported  in  its  1980  financial  report. 

Two  Ontario  labor  groups,  the  Labor 
Council  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  the 
Southern  Ontario  Newspaper  Guild,  sug¬ 
gested  in  a  brief  that  the  commission  is 
being  partial  to  Thomson  and  Southam 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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Weekly  owner  opposes 
joint  Seattle  pact 


Proposed  joint  operating  pact  between 
the  Seattle  Times  and  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  could  become  a  “national 
issue”  if  a  group  organized  to  protest  the 
newspaper  combination  is  successful. 

“People  Opposed  to  a  One  Newspaper 
Town” — which  uses  the  letter-and- 
numeral  acronym  of  POINT — “hope  to 
make  it  a  test  of  the  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion’s  commitment  to  business  competi¬ 
tion,”  said  David  Brewster,  a  spokesman 
for  the  organization. 

Speaking  to  members  of  Seattle’s  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Demoratic  Club,  Brewster  said 
that  if  the  proposed  agreement  can  be 
developed  into  a  national  issue,  it  would 
then  receive  a  decision  from  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice,  based  on  merits  of 
the  two  newspapers’  case.  Brewster  said 
he  thinks  there  is  a  “pretty  good  chance” 
if  the  case  is  handled  this  way  that  the 
merger  would  be  rejected  because  it 
would  “saddle  Seattle  with  a  newspaper 
monopoly.” 

Plan  of  the  two  newspapers,  first 
announced  two  months  ago,  is  to  com¬ 
bine  advertising,  circulation  and  produc¬ 
tion  operations,  with  news  and  editorial 
departments  remaining  separate,  inde¬ 
pendent  and  competitive. 

Virgil  Fassio,  publisher  of  the  Post- 
Intelligencer,  speaking  to  the  same  group 
on  the  program  with  Brewster,  said  he  is 
sure  that  once  the  proposal  is  submitted 


Royal  probe 


to  the  Justice  Department  “merits  of  the 
case  would  be  well  established.” 

Brewster,  who  is  publisher  of  The 
Weekly  in  Seattle,  said  he  feared  that  five 
years  from  now  Seattle  would  be  basical¬ 
ly  a  one-newspaper  town,  with  the  smal¬ 
ler  paper  still  having  its  own  editorial 


page  “but  with  less  and  less  relevance 
and  influence.”  The  Times,  he  said, 
“would  become  the  Supreme  Court  of 
local  opinion.” 

Fassio  countered  that  the  minimum 
news  space  for  the  Post-Intelligencer 
would  be  “at  least  as  great  under  the 
agreement  as  it  is  at  present.”  Seattle,  as 
in  the  two  dozen  other  cities  which 
already  have  joint  newspaper  operating 
agreements,  would  “continue  to  have 
separate  and  independent  editorial 
voices”  in  the  two  newspapers,  Fassio 
said. 


(Continued  from  page  34) 

and  that  the  inquiry  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
money. 

The  Guild’s  brief  suggested  that  the 
commission  does  not  intend  to  ask  man- 
agem.ent  of  the  two  groups  any  questions 
that  might  place  them  in  an  awkward 
position. 

Acting  commission  chairman  Borden 
Spears  objected  to  this  and  said  Thomson 
and  Southam  head-office  personnel  are 
scheduled  to  appear  at  a  commission 
hearing  in  Ottawa  next  month. 

The  commission  has  been  traveling 
from  city  to  city  throughout  Canada  to 
conduct  its  hearings. 

Meanwhile,  Elio  Agostini,  publisher  of 
the  Edmonton  Sun,  told  the  Commission 
the  heads  of  Thomson  and  Southam 
newspaper  chains  are  intelligent  people, 
but  the  publishers  at  individual  newspap¬ 
ers  owned  by  those  groups  “haven’t  been 
thinking  and  fighting  like  Proctor  &  Gam¬ 
ble  fights.” 

“If  there’s  a  weakness  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  said,  “it  is  at  the  publisher 
level.” 
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Postal  Service  redefines 
newspaper  as  periodical 


What  is  a  “newspaper?” 

American  publishers’  organizations 
don’t  object  to  the  dictionary  definition: 
“A  typically  daily  or  weekly  publication 
containing  news  and  opinion  of  current 
events,  feature  articles,  and  usually 
advertising.” 

They  do  object,  however,  to  having  the 
word  “newspaper”  legally  defined  with 
regard  to  second  class  mail  eligibility. 
They  hold  that  the  First  Amendment  does 
not  admit,  for  example,  to  limitations 
based  on  such  things  as  form. 

Since  1902,  the  umbrella  term 
“periodical  publication”  has  been  used 
by  the  Postal  Service  to  include  newspap¬ 
ers,  with  no  differentiation  from  maga¬ 
zines.  This  was  based  on  the  1902  deci¬ 
sion  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Houghton  V.  Payne. 

This  past  November  the  Postal  Service 
proposed  to  establish  administrative  de¬ 
finitions  of  the  term  “newspaper”  and 
“periodical  publication”  by  amending 
secton  421.1  of  the  Domestic  Mail 
Manual. 

This  was  the  definition  proposed:  “A 
newspaper  is  a  periodical  which  is  de¬ 
signed  primarily  to  be  a  source  of  timely 
information  on  current  events  connected 
with  public  affairs,  international  activi¬ 
ties,  politics,  art,  or  other  subjects.  A 
newspaper  must  be  unbound,  printed  on 
newsprint  and  issued  weekly  or  more  fre¬ 
quently.” 

Such  organizations  as  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  and  the  Sub¬ 
urban  Newspapers  of  America  im¬ 
mediately  informed  Theodore  W.  Troy, 
director  of  the  Office  of  Mail  Classifica¬ 
tion,  that  they  opposed  the  idea  on  First 
Amendment  grounds. 

“Although  we  recognize  the  judicial 
imperative  impelling  the  Postal  Service  to 
undertake  a  definition  of  the  term 
‘periodical  publication’  ,”  counsel  for  the 
two  organizations  wrote,  “we  discern  no 
similar  necessity  for  defining  ‘newspap¬ 
er’.  Consequently  we  question  whether 
any  such  definition  sould  be  added  at  this 
time  .  .  . 

“We  find  it  somewhat  questionable 
that  newspapers  be  singled  out  from 
among  second-class  publications  for  a 
specific  definition,  and  that  that  defini¬ 
tion  be  more  restrictive  than  that  for 
periodical  publications  generally.” 

The  proposed  definition  of  a  periodical 
publication  would  be  that  it  be  published 
at  a  stated  frequency  with  the  intent  to 
continue  publication  indefinitely  with  the 
primary  purpose  being  to  transmit  in¬ 
formation.  Also  included  as  periodicals 
would  be  catalogs  or  course  listings. 


loose-leaf  pages  and  reports  on  law  or 
public  policy  developments,  and  trans¬ 
portation  guides. 

Regarding  the  specifics  of  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper,  the  Postal  Service 
was  told:  “We  recommend  strongly  that 
you,  at  minimum,  amend  the  definition  by 
deleting  the  entire  second  sentence. 
Many  newspapers  which  meet  the  de¬ 
scription  in  the  first  sentence  would  not 
meet  one  or  more  of  the  requirements  in 
the  second  sentence.” 

As  an  example,  the  Chicago  Pioneer 
Press  was  cited.  Though  printed  on  news¬ 
print  and  issued  weekly,  is  bound  by  sta¬ 
ples,  trimmed  and  stitched.  It  was  also 
cited  that  sometimes  part  of  an  issue  is 
printed  not  on  newsprint  but  on  coated 
stock,  which  also  might  be  used  in  the 
event  of  a  newsprint  strike.  It  was  also 
brought  out  that  the  definition  errs  on 
frequency  of  publication  since  “a  number 
are  published  biweekly  or  at  other  regular 
intervals  greater  than  a  week.” 

At  this  writing,  E&P  has  been  told  that 
it  is  probable  that  a  specific  definition  of  a 
“newspaper”  will  probably  be  omitted 
when  the  manual  amendment  is  adopted. 


The  Society  of  Professional  Journal¬ 
ists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  (SPJ,  SDX),  will 
present  its  First  Amendment  Award  to 
the  first  Amendment  Coalition  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  recognition  of  its  ongoing 
efforts  to  strengthen  and  protect  freedom 
of  the  press. 

Announcement  of  the  award  was  made 
by  Society  president  Howard  Graves, 
chief  of  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Since  its  organization  four  years  ago, 
the  Coalition  has  given  out  more  than 
11,000  copies  of  its  “Survival  Kit” 
nationwide.  The  kit,  in  two  parts,  con¬ 
tains  analysis,  precedents  and  advice  for 
reporters  faced  with  First  Amendment 
problems.  The  other  section  of  the  kit  is 
geared  for  lawyers  who  are  not  familiar 
with  handling  such  problems.  While  deal¬ 
ing  specifically  with  Pennsylvania,  the  kit 
has  served  as  a  model  for  similar  kits  in 
other  states. 

The  Coalition  also  has  an  emergency 
hotline  to  handle  reporters’  and  editors’ 
immediate  First  Amendment  problems. 
Coalition  attorney  Sam  Klein,  a  partner 
in  the  Philadelphia  law  firm  of  Kohn, 
Savett,  Marion  and  Graf,  readily  answers 
questions  and  gives  research  help 
whenever  needed. 


Fuel  firm  sues  two 
New  Jersey  dailies 

A  New  Jersey  fuel  oil  company  has 
filed  a  libel  suit  against  the  Bergen  Even¬ 
ing  Record  Corp.  and  Allbritton  Com¬ 
munications,  as  well  against  individual 
reporters,  over  articles  concerning  the 
heating  oil  prices  the  firm  charged  to 
county  and  local  school  districts. 

In  the  lawsuit,  Hobin  Fuel  Co.  and  its 
president  Alfred  Haber  state  that  articles 
in  The  Record  of  Bergen  County  and  in 
Allbritton’sD/.9/?a/(7i  of  Union  City,  New 
Jersey,  invaded  the  privacy  of  a  private 
corporation  and  citizen.  The  suit  also 
contends  that  the  newspapers  were  negli¬ 
gent  in  checking  the  facts  and  that  the 
articles  interfered  with  Hobin’s  contrac¬ 
tual  relationship  with  the  school  districts 
it  serves. 

Prosperous  farmers 
yield  writing  prize 

Ithaca  Journal  senior  editor  Helen 
Mundell  won  the  top  prize  ($150)  in  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society’s 
journalism  competition  with  a  story  about 
a  prosperous  dairy  farmer  and  his  family. 

Other  category  winners  were:  Ken 
Schaaf,  Utica  Daily  Press;  Bob  Buyer, 
Buffalo  News;  Mary  Eggert,  Jeff  Gold 
and  Mary  Heveron-Smith,  Finger  Lakes 
Times;  and  Anna  Elwyn,  Oneonta  Star. 


Coalition  president  Sandy  Oppenheim- 
er,  editor  of  the  Bucks  County  (Pa.) 
Courier  Times,  and  Klein  have  made 
many  speeches  describing  the  availability 
of  the  Coalition  and  its  willingness  to 
assist  newspapers,  radio  and  television 
stations  with  problems  in  news¬ 
gathering,  newsroom  searches,  and  so 
forth. 

The  First  Amendment  Award  program 
is  a  continuing  one,  with  no  entry  dead¬ 
line  or  selection  shcedule.  Since  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  program  in  1975,  17  recipients 
have  been  named,  including:  The  Repor¬ 
ters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press; 
the  late  Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas;  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Press  pub¬ 
lisher  Milton  B.  Chilcott,  a  self-appointed 
watchdog  of  the  state  legislature,  who 
regularly  reviews  all  pending  legislation 
that  may  have  an  effect  on  the  public’s 
right  to  know  or  on  the  media’s  right  to 
publish  or  broadcast  the  news;  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri’s  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Center  and  director  Paul  L. 
Fiser;  and  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  Gannett 
Co.  chairman  and  president,  and  one  of 
the  most  outspoken  critics  of  recent  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  decisions  restricting  the 
rights  of  a  free  press. 


1st  Amendment  award  presented 
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Lerner  Group 
staff  takes 
2%  salary  cut 

Faced  with  a  30%  decline  in  classified 
ad  linage,  the  Chicago-based  Lerner 
Newspaper  Group  recently  asked  em¬ 
ployes  to  take  a  week  off  without  pay  to 
cut  costs. 

Publisher  Louis  A.  Lerner  said  the 
move  is  intended  to  reduce  payroll,  avoid 
layoffs  and  retain  coverage.  Approx¬ 
imately  350  salaried  employes  were  asked 
to  take  either  one  day  off  every  two 
weeks  for  a  ten-week  period  equalling  2% 
of  their  salary,  or  five  days  off  in  a  row, 
beginning  February  12.  Salespeople  were 
asked  to  take  slight  cuts  in  commissions 
during  the  same  ten-week  period. 

The  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild,  which 
represents  the  group's  45  editorial  staf¬ 
fers,  said  it  has  scheduled  a  membership 
meeting  to  discuss  the  proposal.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Typographical  Union  refused  to 
comment. 

Lerner  currently  publishes  52  weeklies 
in  Chicago  and  its  suburbs,  with  a  total 
circulation  of  385,000 — 200,000  of  which 
is  paid. 

Lerner  said  if  employes  refused  to 
accept  his  offer,  the  group  would  begin 
“laying  off  from  the  bottom  of  the  senior¬ 
ity  list  which  is  what  we  don’t  want  to 
do.” 

The  hardest  hit  category  in  the  group’s 
classififed  sector  has  been  “help 
wanted,”  Lerner  said.  “And  our  classi¬ 
fied  linage  is  usually  bigger  than  display. 
We  began  feeling  the  pinch  back  in  March 
of  1980.” 

Paddock  Publications,  another  sub¬ 
urban  Chicago  group  based  in  Arlingon 
Heights,  III.,  initiated  similar  cost-saving 
measures  last  June  after  it  asked  em¬ 
ployes  to  take  one  day  off  every  two 
weeks  until  October  10. 

“We  didn’t  lose  any  employes  because 
of  it,”  a  Paddock  executive  said,  adding 
that  the  work  reductions  were  ‘better 
than  making  a  few  employes  take  the 
whole  brunt.’”  Paddock  has  no  unions. 

Lerner  said  his  papers  have  been  prom¬ 
oting  classified  heavily  since  September. 

Stories  on  nuclear  age 
and  cows  win  prizes 

Mark  Bowden  wrote  a  article  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquir^’r  on  “Breeding  the 
Better  Cow”  and  David  Crisp  reported 
on  “Nuclear  Waste”  in  the  Palestine 
(Tex.)  Herald-Press,  and  each  won 
$1,000  in  the  1980  AAAS-Westinghouse 
Science  Writing  Competition.  Lewis 
Cope,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  received 
honorable  mention  for  his  three-article 
series  on  radiation  leakage  at  the  Prairie 
Island  plant  at  Red  Wing. 
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Kheel  vs.  Murdoch 
suit  can  continue 

A  New  York  State  Supreme  Court 
judge,  Fritz  Alexander,  ruled  February 
10  that  Theodore  W.  Kheel,  the  New 
York  attorney  and  labor  mediator,  could 
continue  his  libel  suit  against  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch  in  connection  with  a  New  York 
magazine  article. 

When  Kheel  complained  to  the  Nation¬ 
al  News  Council  in  an  amended  com¬ 
plaint  January  19,  1979  that  New  York’s 
owner,  Rupert  Murdoch,  had  used  the 
magazine  as  reprisal  for  Kheel’s  role  in 
mediating  a  New  York  newspaper  strike, 
it  was  necessary  Council  procedure  that 
he  sign  a  waiver  against  bringing  any 
court  or  administrative  action.  Mur¬ 
doch’s  representatives  argued  that  the 
libel  case  be  dismissed  because  Kheel 
forfeited  right  to  a  court  suit. 

Justice  Alexander  ruled  that  issues  in 
the  complaint  differed  from  those  in  the 
suit. 

The  News  Council  in  its  March  8-9, 
1979  session  stated  it  found  no  clear  proof 
that  the  article  had  been  “revived”  be¬ 
cause  of  Kheel’s  role  in  the  strike  but  did 
conclude  in  part  that,  “The  remaining 
issue  is  credibility.  New  York  magazine 
lowered  its  credibility  by  misleading  the 
public  on  the  ‘handsoff’  rule  of  its 
owner.” 

Kheel,  in  his  complaint  to  the  Council, 
charged  that  a  request  for  advertising 
space  to  counter  the  article  in  the  same 
issue  had  been  ignored.  He  said  in  the 
complaint  he  had  intended  to  say  in  the  ad 
that  the  article  had  been  “killed”  earlier 
and  then  reinstated  because  of  his  strike 
mediation. 

Council  chairman  Norman  E.  Isaacs 
said  he  had  not  read  the  decision  but 
understood  that  the  judge  held  the  waiver 
was  a  valid  process  but  did  not  apply  in 
this  case. 


SlU  seeks  donations 
to  keep  data  on  press 

Southern  Illinois  University  (Carbon- 
dale)  needs  $100,000  to  keep  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  press  freedom  items  in  its  lib¬ 
rary.  The  McCormick  Trust  (Chicago 
Tribune)  has  promised  to  give  $25,(X)0  if 
other  donors  contribute  the  additional 
$75,000.  The  Gannett  Foundation  has 
pledged  $3,000. 

When  he  was  dean  of  SIU  libraries, 
Ralph  E.  McCoy,  now  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Research  Libraries  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  gathered  about  7,000  books,  manu¬ 
scripts,  letters,  etc.  relating  to  freedom  of 
the  press  and  censorship  in  English- 
speaking  countries.  His  bibliography  is  a 
standard  reference. 

Library  dean  Kenneth  G.  Peterson  said 
the  collection  has  been  appraised  at 
$100,000  and  McCoy  said  he  couldn’t 
afford  to  give  it  away. 

Gannett  Co.  raises 
quarterly  dividend 

Directors  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  de¬ 
clared  a  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  38 
cents  per  share  of  common  stock,  pay¬ 
able  April  1,  1981,  to  shareholders  of  re¬ 
cord  March  17,  1981. 

The  dividend  reflects  the  previously 
announced  14%  increase,  effective  Janu¬ 
ary  2,  and  a  3-for-2  stock  split,  effective 
January  5. 

Gannett  publishes  81  daily  newspapers 
with  a  total  circulation  of  3.6  million,  the 
largest  newspaper  group  in  number,  cir¬ 
culation  and  geographic  diversity.  It  also 
owns  seven  television  stations,  13  radio 
stations,  the  largest  oudoor  advertising 
group  in  North  America  and  news, 
marketing,  research,  production  and 
satellite  services. 

The  company  operates  in  35  states,  the 
two  U.S.  territories  of  Guam  and  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Islands,  and  in  Canada. 


Chicago  Sun-Times  wins  tv  news  award 


The  Chicago  Sun-Times  shared  in  win¬ 
ning  the  highest  award  in  television  jour¬ 
nalism  for  its  collaborative  effort  with 
WLS-tv  of  Chicago  in  exposing  how 
fraudulent  accident  claims  swindle  insur¬ 
ance  companies. 

The  Sun-Times  and  WLS  received  an 
Alfred  1  duPont-Columbia  University 
Award  for  their  expose  titled  “The  Acci¬ 
dent  Swindlers.” 

A  spokeswoman  for  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  said  the  Sun-Times  was  the  first 
newspaper  ever  to  win  a  duPont- 
Columbia  Award. 

The  expose  ran  as  a  series  in  the  Sun- 
Times  beginning  February  10,  1980. 

Reporters  for  the  newspaper  and  the 
television  station  teamed  up  for  an  eight 
month  investigation.  For  three  months  of 
the  investigation  some  of  the  reporters 


posed  as  victims  of  accidents  which  never 
occurred. 

The  investigation  probed  how  1 1  law 
firms,  four  accident  “brokers”,  nine 
medical  clinics,  nine  chiropractors,  14 
physicians,  and  eight  hospitals  worked 
together  to  bilk  local  insurance  com¬ 
panies  of  more  than  $3  million  annually 
(E&P  March  1,  1980,  p.  34). 

Cable  association 
names  Ed  Dooley 

Edward  Dooley,  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  media  chief,  was 
named  vicepresident  of  public  affairs  for 
the  Nation^  Cable  Television  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  is  a  former  reporter  for  United 
Press  International. 
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Greene  gigs  reporters 
on  Abscam  follow  up 


The  concluding  speech  at  Investigative 
Reporters  and  Editors  February  14-15  re¬ 
gional  conference  in  Dallas  was  billed  as 
the  definitive  story  of  the  government’s 
ABSCAM  sting  operation. 

More  than  350 journalists  sat  enthralled 
as  Robert  Greene,  co-author  with  Mel 
Weinberg  of  the  forthcoming  The  Sting 
Man,  regaled  them  with  anecdotes  and 
inside  information  about  what  he  called 
the  most  audacious  sting  opration  ever 
conducted. 

Weinberg  is  the  con  man  who  operated 
the  sting  for  the  FBI  which  resulted  in 
indictments  of  seven  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  on  charges  of  accepting  a  bribe.  In 
preparation  for  writing  the  book,  Greene 
said  he  has  listened  to  more  than  800  of 
the  1,000  tapes  made  during  the  opera¬ 
tion. 

But  Greene,  assistant  managing  editor 
at  Newsday,  dropped  a  bombshell  among 
the  Dallas  journalis^ts  in  the  audience 
when  he  quoted  excerpt  after  excerpt  that 
suggests  Texas  Congressman  Jim  Mad¬ 
dox  had  a  much  stronger  flirtation  with 
the  ABSCAM  honey  pot  than  previously 
reported. 

He  chided  Texas  reporters  for  not  fol¬ 
lowing  the  trials  of  the  indicted  Congress¬ 
men  for  information  that  would  have  led 
to  local  stories,  and  he  blamed  reporters 
everywhere  for  their  failure  to  follow  up 
on  the  implications  that  a  successful  sting 
operation  against  members  of  Congress 
must  have. 

“There  are  investigations  in  there  that 
can  occupy  us  for  the  next  50  years,”  he 
said.  “We  didn’t  allow  them  to  bury 
Watergate  and  I  don’t  believe  we  should 
allow  them  to  bury  this.” 

No  sooner  had  Greene  answered  the 
last  question  than  he  was  mobbed  by 
nearly  two  dozen  Texas  reporters  seeking 
to  copy  the  excerpts  Greene  had  quoted 
from. 

Greene’s  speech  was  one  of  15 
speeches  and  panels  ‘eporters  could 
choose  to  hear  during  the  two-day  confer¬ 
ence,  including  such  topics  as  child  por¬ 
nography,  toxic  wastes  and  nuclear  safe¬ 
ty,  organized  crime  and  crime  in  the 
suites. 

Earlier  in  the  conference,  BRILAB 
prosecutor  Tony  Canales  told  reporters 
that  news  investigations  of  white  collar 
crime  often  spur  government  action. 
“It’s  a  bad  situation.  Nobody  wants  to 
complain.  Only  media  coverage  will 
make  the  victim  cry  for  help,”  he  said. 

Clark  Mollenhoff,  moderator  of  the 
“Crime  in  the  Suites”  panel,  gave  repor¬ 
ters  leads  on  how  to  investigate  white 
collar  crime.  He  suggested  using  Secur¬ 


ities  and  Exchange  Commission  docu¬ 
ments  and  court  transcripts  as  a  good 
starting  point.  He  mentioned  trade  jour¬ 
nal  reporters,  law  enforcement  officers, 
the  FBI,  IRS,  postal  inspectors  and  the 
U.S.  Attorney’s  office  as  good  sources  of 
information. 

Harry  Hurt,  a  reporter  for  Texas 
Monthly  who  investigated  the  Zale  Cor- 


William  P.  Williamson,  Jr.,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  managing  partner  of  the  Brazil 
Herald  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  became  the  new 
general  manager  of  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association  February  16. 

lowa-bom,  Williamson  went  to  Brazil 
in  1956  as  organizer  and  teacher  of  jour¬ 
nalism  courses  for  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency.  He  joined  the  Brazil  Herald  in 
1960  as  general  manager  and  in  1%3  be¬ 
came  editor  and  managing  partner.  He 
stayed  on  as  director  until  last  year  fol¬ 
lowing  sale  of  the  Herald  to  the  Latin 
American  Daily  Post. 

Horacio  Aguirre,  publisher  of  Diario 
Las  Americas  and  chairman  of  the 
lAPA’s  executive  committee,  said  Wil¬ 
liamson  was  selected  after  a  careful 
screening  of  over  half  a  dozen  candidates 
by  a  special  committee  of  the  board.  In 
addition  to  Aguirre,  the  group  included: 
Charles  Scripps,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  first  vice 
president;  Andres  Garcia  Lavin,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Novet/at/es  Yucatan,  Merida, 
Mexico,  second  vicepresident. 

Aguirre  said,  “We  are  fortunate  indeed 
that  Mr.  Williamson  was  available  to  fill 
this  important  post.  He  is  well  known  in 
the  I APA  as  a  devoted  fighter  for  freedom 
of  information  and  opinion.  For  many 
years  he  has  formed  part  of  the  lAPA’s 
board  of  directors  and  its  committee  on 
freedom  of  the  press  and  information.  He 
has  also  served  the  1  APA  in  other  capaci¬ 
ties,  including  the  chairmanship  of  its 
awards  committee. 

Williamson  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  printer’s  devil  on  the  Rockford 
(Iowa)  Register  and  with  the  Woolverton 
Printing  Co.,  Cedar  Falls.  At  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Northern  Iowa,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  BA  in  English  and  Spanish  in 
1953,  he  was  executive  editor  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Eye.  He  got  his  master’s  in  journal¬ 
ism  in  1954  at  the  University  of  Iowa, 
where  he  was  chief  photographer,  repor¬ 
ter  and  copy  editor  of  the  Daily  Iowan  and 
campus  correspondent  for  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette.  Williamson  also  studied 
at  the  University  of  Havana  on  a  Pan 


poration,  added  that  former  employes  of 
errant  corporations  are  useful  sources. 
Hurt  warned  that  corporate  records 
leaked  to  the  press  are  often  “salted”  to 
misdirect  an  investigation. 

Reporters  attending  the  “Crimes 
against  Children’’  panel  heard  from 
Bruce  Selcraig,  conference  chairman, 
that  child  prostitution  can  be  investigated 
in  every  U.S.  city  by  any  reporter.  “Just 
go  to  the  bus  stations,”  was  Selcraig’s 
mandate.  “That  sounds  stereotypical, 
but  I  can  guarantee  it.  Just  go  to  the  street 
community.” 

ire’s  next  conference  will  be  held  in 
San  Diego,  June  26-27. 


William  P.  Williamson  Jr. 
American  Union  scholarship  and  at  the 
University  of  the  Americas,  Mexico. 
While  there  he  was  also  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Mexico  City  News. 

The  new  general  manager  is  married  to 
the  former  Vania  Torres  Nogueira  of  Bra¬ 
zil  and  they  have  three  children.  In  1980 
Williamson  was  honored  by  the  Brazilian 
government  with  the  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  Rio  Branco  decoration  and  earlier  the 
state  legislature  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  made 
him  an  honorary  state  citizen. 


NY  Times  completes 
cable  purchase 

The  New  York  Times  Company  has 
finalized  its  purchase  of  two  cable  sys¬ 
tems  with  franchises  in  55  communities  in 
southern  New  Jersey. 

The  Times  Co.  signed  contracts  last 
July  to  acquire  Cable  Systems,  Inc.  and 
Audubon  Electronics,  Inc.  for  over  $100 
million  including  assumed  construction 
costs  and  liabilities. 


lAPA  names  new  general  manager 
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Valuable  additions  to  a  professional  library  from  the  coliection 
of  books  about  newspapering — editing,  writing,  and  related 
subjects — available  by  mail  through  Editor  &  Publisher 


104— PROOFREADING  ft  COPYEOITING— A  Prac¬ 
tical  Guide  to  Style  for  the  1970s,  by  Harry  H. 
McNaughton.  A  practical  guide  that  will  aid  practic¬ 
ing  and  aspiring  proofreaders,  editors  and  journalists  by 
an  experienced  proofreader,  copyeditor  and  journalist. 
176  pages,  indexed.  $7.50 


139— NEWS/WRITING  AND  REPORTING,  by 

James  M.  Neal  and  Suzanne  S.  Brown.  A  "how 
to"  book  for  novice  reporters  containing  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  outstanding  writing.  Each  chapter  contains 
suggested  assignments  by  which  students  can  test 
their  skills.  298  pages.  Indexed  $13.95 


164— NEWSPAPER  ORGANIZATION  AND  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT  by  Frank  W.  Rucker  and  Herbert  Lee 
Williams.  Describing  methods  and  practices  used  in 
producing  and  promoting  newspapers,  the  most  modern 
and  practical  ^uipment,  arrangement  of  equipment  for 
maximum  efficiency,  work  flow,  accounting  and  cost 
control,  advertising  development.  Indexed.  524  pages. 

$18.95 


185— HOW  TO  START  YOUR  OWN  COMMUNITY 
NEWSPAPER  by  John  McKinney.  "A  step-by-step 
game  plan  for  establishing  a  locally-oriented  weekly 
that  McKinney  believes  is  the  newspaper  of  the  future." 
After  buying  the  Port  Jefferson  (N.Y.)  Record 
and  turning  it  into  a  profit  in  two  years,  he  es¬ 
tablished  the  North  Shore  Record  from  scatch. 
136  pages;  8  x  11  manuscript.  $19.95 


201— THE  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER,  by  Jon  Udell  and  Contributing  Au¬ 
thors.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  business  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  sponsored  by  the  American  Newsftaper 
Publishers  Association  Foundation.  Covering  economic 
environment,  objectives,  planning,  technology  and  an 
analysis  of  newspaper  revenues  and  costs.  Complete 
with  tables  and  graphs.  160  pages,  indexed.  $12.95 


206 — REPORTERS'  ETHICS,  by  Bruce  M.  Swain. 
Candid  discussion  on  conflict  of  interest,  relationships 
with  news  sources,  "on  and  off'  the  record  dealings  are 
just  a  few  of  the  ethical  dilemmas  explored  as  are 
existing  codes  of  ethics,  i.e.,  those  of  the  Society  for 
Professional  Journalists.  134  pages.  $10.50 


218— EDITORIAL  AND  PERSUASIVE  WRITING, 

Opinion  Functions  of  the  News  Media,  by  Harry 
W.  Stonecipher.  Every  aspect  of  print  and  electronic 
editorial  writing  discussed  and  illustrated.  The  role  of 
news  media  as  persuaders.  Many  case  studies  illus¬ 
trated  with  prize-winning  editorials.  Indexed.  256 
pages.  $14.95 


221— INTERNATIONAL  NEWS,  Freedom  Under 
Attack,  Edited  by  Congressman  Dante  B.  Fasceii. 
Four  articles  by  David  M.  Abshire,  Leonard  R. 
Sussman,  Dairy  Rubin  and  Sean  Kelly  products  of  the 
Georgetown  University  Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter¬ 
national  Studies  program  in  international  communica¬ 
tions.  320  pages.  $17.50 


222— FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ADVERTISING  RE¬ 
SEARCH,  by  Alan  D.  Fletcher  and  Thomas  A. 
Bowers.  Designed  for  an  understanding  of  the 
techniques  of  advertising  research  and  how  to  use  the 
research  results  and  apply  them  to  specific  problems. 
Indexed.  340  pages.  $24.95 


224— GRAPHIC  ARTS  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  by 

George  A.  Stevenson.  Provides  a  working  knowledge 
of  all  the  latest  products,  processes,  equipment,  and 
techniques  for  the  reproduction  of  words  and  illustra¬ 
tions.  Over  200  new  entries  in  this  Second  Edition.  A 
ready  reference,  textbook  and  problem  solver.  Indexed. 
484  pages.  $29.95 


231— EDITING  IN  THE  ELECTRONIC  ERA  by 

Martin  L.  Gibson.  Good  editing  is  good  editing 
whether  it  is  done  with  a  video  display  terminal  or  a 
blue  pencil.  Quality  copy  desk  work  is  an  illusive  tech¬ 
nique.  With  frequent  use  of  question  and  answer  format, 
this  book  is  a  guide  to  copy  editing,  layout  and  photo¬ 
graphic  treatment  adapted  to  electronic  techniques. 
279  pages.  Indexed.  $16.50 


238— MASS  MEDIA  LAW  AND  REGULATION,  by 

William  E.  Francois.  (Second  Edition)  As  the  m^ia 
scene  has  become  more  complex  so  has  the  scope  of  the 
law  in  this  field.  Presented  are  analyses  of  cases  involv¬ 
ing  press  freedom,  pornography,  reporter  privilege, 
fairness  doctrine,  libel,  licensing,  etc.  Written  for  the 
journalism  student  but  of  importance  to  all  journalists. 
616  pages.  Indexed.  $28.95 


253— THE  REPORTER  AND  THE  LAW,  Tech¬ 
niques  of  Covering  the  Courts,  by  Lyle  W. 
Denniston.  Published  under  the  sponsorhip  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  Foundation.  A  tool  for  every 
print  and  broadcast  reporter  and  editor  contrasting  the 
basic  differences  between  the  practices  of  law  and 
journalism  ranging  over  specialized  fields  from  delin¬ 
quent  juveniles  to  the  regulatory  and  the  legislative 
process.  289  pages.  Indexed.  17.50 


260— NEWS  REPORTERS  AND  NEWS  SOURCES, 

What  Happens  Before  the  Story  is  Written,  by 
Herbert  Strentz.  How  the  relationships  between  news 
reporters  and  sources  affect  what  eventually  reaches 
news  audiences.  The  author  treats  labeling,  pack 
journalism,  tunnel  vision,  dealing  with  pr  personnel 
coverage  of  terrorists,  anonymous  sources,  etc.  102 
pages.  Indexed.  $5.25 


264— PUBLIC  RELATIONS:  Concepts  and  Prac¬ 
tices  (Second  Edition),  by  Raymond  Simon.  A  tool 
for  students  and  teachers  dealing  with  the  nature  of 
public  relations,  its  role  in  society,  its  practitioners, 
ethics,  professionalism  and  careers.  437  pages.  In¬ 
dexed.  $26.95 
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Mid-career 

seminars 

expanded 

An  expanded  1981  schedule  of  mid¬ 
career  seminars  for  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion,  advertising  and  training  managers 
was  announced  by  the  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Gerald  M.  Sass,  director  of  education, 
said  the  foundation’s  trustees  have 
approved  funding  of  $1 18,750forthe  1981 
seminars  “as  an  investment  in  promoting 
professionalism  in  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment.” 

Seminar  participants  pay  only  travel 
and  lodging  costs.  All  other  costs  and  fees 
are  paid  by  the  Gannett  Foundation. 

Three  two-week  circulation  manage¬ 
ment  seminars  have  been  scheduled.  Two 
will  be  in  Rochester — April  26-May  8  and 
November  1-13 — and  will  be  conducted 
by  the  Center  for  Management  Studies  at 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology.  A 
third  at  the  University  of  Arizona  at  Tuc¬ 
son,  March  29- April  9,  will  be  sponsored 
and  conducted  by  the  university’s  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  and  College  of 
Business  and  Public  Administration. 

More  than  100  circulation  profession¬ 
als  have  attended  these  seminars  since 
they  began  in  1978.  “They  are  unique,” 
Sass  said,  “because  they  concentrate  on 
general  management  principles  without 
neglecting  basic  circulation  operations.” 

Subjects  include  budgeting,  account¬ 
ing,  management  by  objectives,  career 
planning  and  emlpoye  appraisal  and 
motivation.  Participants  also  make 
videotaped  presentations  and  use  the 
AN  PA  computerized  ‘  ‘  newspaper  game  ” 
in  a  full  day  of  management  simulation. 

Two  advertising  sales  managers’  work¬ 
shops  also  are  scheduled  for  1981.  The 
first,  jointly  sponsred  by  the  foundation 
and  the  New  England  Newspapers 
Advertising  bureau,  will  be  May  13-16  in 
Boston.  The  second  will  be  September 
16-19  in  Chicago. 

A  seminar  designed  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  newspaper  executives  responsi¬ 
ble  for  training  employes  is  scheduled 
April  29-May  2  in  Scottsdale,  Arizona. 
This  seminar  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
offered  in  the  United  States. 

Newspaper  people  interested  in  attend¬ 
ing  any  of  the  1981  seminars  should  con¬ 
tact  Sass  at  the  Gannett  Foundation.  Lin¬ 
coln  Tower,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14604.  The 
Gannett  Foundation  (formerly  the  Frank 
E.  Gannett  Nev/spaper  Foundation) 
made  total  grants  of  about  $1.8  million  in 
1980  to  assist  journalism  education  and 
professionalism.  Other  foundation  in¬ 
terests  include  other  seminars  for  journal¬ 
ists,  support  of  the  hiring  and  promotion 
of  women  and  minority  journalists,  col¬ 
lege  journalism  scholarships,  contribu- 
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tions  to  media  professional  organiza¬ 
tions,  supports  of  the  First  Amendment, 
fellowships  in  Asian  Studies  and  special¬ 
ized  journalism  school  programs. 

The  foundation  also  conntributes  to  a 
wide  variety  of  charitable  causes  in  com¬ 
munities  served  by  Gannet  Co.,  Inc. 
newspapers,  broadcast  stations,  outdoor 
advertising  companies  and  other  sub¬ 
sidiaries. 

Bulletin  names 
national  manager 

Lawrence  Malloy  has  been  appointed 
national  advertising  manager  of  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Bulletin,  Robert  W.  Keim, 
advertising  director  of  the  Bulletin 
announced  recently. 

Malloy,  who  is  32  years  old,  joined  the 
Bulletin  in  1971  as  a  retail  sales  repre¬ 
sentative.  In  November  of  1976,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  travel  and  resorts  sales 
department.  Two  years  later,  he  became 
manager  of  that  department.  Last 
September,  Malloy  was  named  acting 
manager  of  national  advertising  sales. 

Tv  station  sale 
to  KRN  final 

Formal  ownership  of  WTAR-tv,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Virginia,  was  transferred  to  Knight- 
Ridder  Newspapers  from  Landmark 
Communications . 

Knight-Ridder  purchased  the  CBS 
affiliate  for  $48.3  million  and  will  change 
its  call  letters  to  WKRK. 


5  veeps  appointed 

Byron  C.  Campbell,  president  of  Gore 
Newspapers  Co.,  has  appointed  five 
vicepresidents  on  his  executive  staff  for 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  and  Sun 
Sentinel.  All  but  one  has  joined  the  Tri¬ 
bune  Company  affiliate  in  the  last  few 
years:  Charles  K.  Barrett,  chief  financial 
officer,  from  the  parent  company  and 
Price  Waterhouse  Co.;  Gene  Cryer,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News,  from  the  Rockford  (III.) 
Register-Republic;  Thomas  E.  Griffiths, 
director  of  marketing  and  public  rela¬ 
tions,  from  the  Gannett  Company;  and 
John  T.  Spran,  director  of  employe  rela¬ 
tions,  from  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The 
fifth,  Robert  E.  Plaisted,  editor  of  the  Sun 
Sentinel,  moved  to  that  paper  as  news 
editor  in  1966  from  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot-Ledger. 

Journalist  Cronkite 
accepts  gold  medal 

CBS  News  managing  editor  Walter 
Cronkite  accepted  New  York  Universi¬ 
ty’s  gold  medal  for  distinguished  service 
as  “a  mere  journalist — a  newspaperman” 
in  a  ceremony  at  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
February  1 .  Other  recipients  of  the  honor 
have  been  Robert  Frost,  the  poet,  and  Dr. 
Albert  Sabin,  the  polio  vaccine  creator. 

Cronkite  said  he  won’t  be  retiring  from 
the  news  business  when  he  is  replaced  by 
Dan  Rather  on  the  news  desk  in  March. 
He  has  already  booked  trips  to  Europe 
and  the  Far  East  to  prepare  material  for 
the  CBS  science  program  “Universe.” 


(Tl'tkahm 


GOLDEN  FIFTY — Hope  (Ark.)  Star  president  and  editor  Alex  H.  Wash¬ 
burn,  at  left,  receiving  a  pk.^.je  from  Arkansas  Press  Association  president 
Ross  Pendergraft,  was  honored  by  the  APA  at  organization's  winter  meeting. 
Washburn,  81,  was  cited  for  his  61  years  of  newspaper  work  in  the  state, 
including  the  last  51  as  editor  of  the  Hope  Star.  Washburn  still  manages  the 
newspaper's  operations  and  still  writes  a  daily  column,  "Our  Daily  Bread,"  a 
40-year  project. 
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Press  freedoms  for 
cable-tv  urged 


Tv  ad  blitz 
introduces 
tv  magazine 

With  a  heavy  tv  and  radio  advertising 
blitz  that  challenges  TV  Guide  head-on, 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  has  introduced 
a  television  magazine  supplement  to  its 
Sunday  edition  with  a  goal  of  increasing 
the  newspaper’s  circulation,  particularly 
in  the  suburban  areas. 

The  new  tv  magazine,  called  Channels, 
first  appeared  in  the  newspaper  on  Sun¬ 
day,  January  25.  Replacing  a  tabloid-size 
tv  section.  Channels  comes  in  a  smaller 
7x  10-inch,  saddle-stitch  bound  format 
that  is  more  convenient  for  readers  to 
keep  at  hand  during  the  week.  Each  issue 
has  a  full-color  cover  and  more  extensive 
television  listings  and  features  than  the 
newspaper’s  previous  tv  section. 

“With  the  more  informative  and  con¬ 
venient  format,  we  feel  that  Channels 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  replace  TV 
Guide  in  many  homes  in  our  market,” 
stated  Earl  Brown,  Beacon  Journal 
marketing  &  sales  director.  “It  also  can 
be  a  vehicle  to  increase  our  circulation 
penetration  in  outlying  areas.” 

To  maximize  the  impact  of  the  new  tv 
magazine,  the  Beacon  Journal  carried  out 
its  first  television  advertising  campaign 
ever  on  the  five  Cleveland  and  Akron 
stations  that  blanket  the  Cleveland- 
Akron-Canton  market. 

The  first  week’s  tv  ad  schedule,  just 
prior  to  the  initial  issue  of  Channels,  total¬ 
led  345  Gross  Rating  Points,  reaching 
881%  of  the  entire  market  an  average  of 
3.9  times. 

“This  was  a  heavy  tv  advertising  buy, 
but  we  wanted  to  start  Channels  off  with 
maximum  exposure  in  the  market,” 
according  to  Ann  O’Donnell,  research 
and  sales  development  manager.  “Two 
follow-up  weeks  on  tv  with  a  more  mod¬ 
erate  schedule  helped  sustain  the  intro¬ 
duction.” 

The  30-second  Beacon  Journal  tv  spot 
showed  a  discriminating  gentleman  ex¬ 
tolling  the  value  of  Channels,  and  the 
complete  Sunday  newspaper,  over  the 
pruchase  of  TV  Guide. 

Supportng  the  tv  ad  campaign,  was  a 
three-week  radio  advertising  schedule 
reaching  both  the  newspaper’s  prime 
Akron  market  and  the  outer  fringes  which 
the  Beacon  Journal  wants  to  penetrate 
further.  In  the  greater  Akron  area,  the 
60-second  radio  spot  reached  58%  of  the 
market  an  average  of  6.7  times. 

In  Stark  County,  toward  Canton,  the 
radio  ads  had  a  reach  of  49%,  and  a  fre¬ 
quency  of  9.4.  Northern  Stark  County, 
just  south  of  Akron,  is  a  prime  area  for 
Beacon  Journal  circulation  growth,  and  is 
a  special  target  for  Channels  due  to  high 
TV  Guide  circulation  in  the  area,  accord¬ 
ing  to  O’Donnell. 
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Novelist  coaches 
reporters  to  be 
better  writers 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazet¬ 
te  has  a  new  program  to  foster  good  writ¬ 
ing  by  its  reporters.  In  December  the 
newspapers  began  a  Writers  Workshop 
with  critically  acclaimed  novelist  Robert 
Cormier.  Each  month,  two  reporters 
meet  individually  with  Cormier  to  discuss 
style,  structure  and  individual  writing 
problems. 

The  workshop  is  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  associate  editor  Kenneth  J. 
Botty.  “The  feedback  has  been  great,” 
he  said,  “  i  •  reporters  are  glad  the  com¬ 
pany  cares  about  writing.” 

Cormier  is  pleased  with  the  sessions  he 
has  held  so  far.  He  gets  every  edition  of 
both  the  Worcester  Telegram  and  the 
Evening  Gazette.  He  picks  out  reporters, 
studies  their  work,  then  meets  with  them 
individually  for  about  three  hours.  “I 
love  doing  it  but  I  had  some  doubts,”  said 
Cormier.  “I  thought  there  might  be  some 
resentment  toward  a  writer  telling  them 
how  to  write,  but  that  hasn’t  happened. 
They’ve  been  warm  and  responsive.”  He 
said  the  reporters  like  meeting  with  an 
outsider  and  feel  more  comfortable  con¬ 
fiding  their  weaknesses  to  him.  They  also 
realize  editors  do  not  have  time  for  such 
intensive  meetings. 

Cormier  said  the  workshops  are  chal¬ 
lenging  because  he  is  working  with 
talented  writers  who  are  already  trained. 
He  concentrates  on  showing  them  how 
they  can  get  the  most  out  of  the  words 
they  use  and  how  to  use  them  correctly. 
One  reporter  was  having  trouble  with 
transitions  from  the  passive  to  active 
voice.  Cormier  pointed  out  how  to  get  rid 
of  certain  words  and  plant  others  for  in¬ 
creased  effect.  He  helped  another  repor¬ 
ter  whose  leads  were  too  long.  He  worked 
with  another  who  wrote  exciting  leads 
then  let  her  stories  drift.  He  pays  special 
attention  to  stories  written  after  his  meet¬ 
ings  with  reporters  and  sends  follow-up 
letters. 

The  workshops  are  helping  Cormier 
with  his  own  writing.  A  prolific  author,  he 
is  finishing  his  seventh  novel,  “The  Bum¬ 
ble  Bee  Flies  Anyway.”  He  said  the 
workshops  help  him  clarify  his  own 
approaches  to  writing  and  make  him  pay 
more  attention  to  his  word  choices. 

Botty  said  there  is  no  firm  time  frame 
for  the  Writers  Workshop  program.  It  is 
possible  that  once  every  reporter  has  par¬ 
ticipated  they  could  begin  a  second 
series.  There  are  also  a  variety  of  in- 
house  writing  programs  and  updates  for 
reporters  on  a  regular  basis. 

“Our  goal  is  to  improve  writing,”  Bot¬ 
ty  said.  “The  Writers  Workshop  is  just  a 
part  of  our  effort  to  continuously  upgrade 
these  newspapers.” 


In  a  report  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion’s  cable  bureau  has  recommended 
that  electronic  newspapers  and  cable 
television  be  exempted  from  the  equal 
time  and  fairness  rules  which  apply  to 
broadcasting. 

W.  Randy  Nichols,  chief  of  the  cable 
bureau,  submitted  the  report  to  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater  (R-  Ariz.)  who  chairs 
the  Communications  Subcommittee. 

The  report  stated  the  “print  regulatory 
model”  should  be  applied  to  the  “video 
environment.” 

“Over  the  long  run  it  seems  unlikely 
any  print-video  dichotomy  can  endure,” 
the  report  said,  urging  the  broadcast  reg¬ 
ulatory  model  should  be  prevented  from 
overcoming  “the  historic  protections 
afforded  the  free  press  in  its  printed  ver¬ 
sion.” 

The  report  said  the  abundance  of  cable 
television  channels  ‘‘will  render 
irrelevant,  if  not  unconstitutional,”  the 
application  of  fairness  and  equal  time 
rules  to  cable  television. 

The  report  stated  cable  operators 
should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the 
program  content  of  all  channels  because 
the  number  and  diversity  of  channels 
makes  such  a  requirement  impractical. 

First  ACP  award 
won  by  Brokaw 

NBC  Today  Show  host  Tom  Brokaw 
and  freelance  producer  Tom  Spain  will 
receive  the  American  College  of  Physi¬ 
cian’s  first  media  award  during  the  ACP 
convention  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April 
6-9. 

Brokaw  and  Spain  will  accept  the  spe¬ 
cial  citation  for  their  1980  documentary, 
“NBC  Reports  .  .  .To  Be  a  Doctor,”  in 
the  Monday  evening  awards  ceremony  at 
the  College’s  62nd  Annual  Session. 

The  two  co-writers  of  “To  Be  a  Doc¬ 
tor”  will  join  a  panel  of  four  physicians 
discussing  the  communication  problems 
illustrated  by  the  docmentary. 

“NBC  did  a  fine  thing  by  loosing  Mr. 
Brokaw  and  Mr.  Spain  in  those  hospital 
halls  last  year,”  explained  ACP  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  Robert  H.  Moser, 
MD,  FACP.  “The  result  is  an  unvar¬ 
nished  view  of  emotions  experienced  by 
real  doctors-in-training — they  tell  their 
own  stories.” 

Newscast  supp 

The  Anatomy  of  a  Newscast,  a  16-page 
newspaper  supplement  prepared  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  cooperation  with 
WLS-tv,  is  being  redistributed  by  the 
Television  Information  Office  for  use  by 
other  stations. 
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About  awards 

A  NEW  ONE.  News  photographers  who  have  exceptional 
pictures  of  wild  life  (plants,  landscape  and  animals)  are  in¬ 
vited  to  submit  entries  (before  April  15)  in  an  international 
contest  sponsored  by  Grasduinen  magazine  in  Holland. 
Prizes  amounting  to  about  $2,500  will  be  awarded  in  seven 
sections  and  winning  pictures  will  be  published  in  a  book. 
Contact:  The  Adventure  of  Nature  Competition,  P.O.  Box 
51333,  10007  EH  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands. 

*  *  * 

FIRST  PRIZE.  The  94-year-old  weekly  Merkel  (Tex.)  Mail 
received  its  first  statewide  award  at  the  Texas  Press  Association 
convention  in  January.  An  article  written  hy  editor-publisher 
Cloy  A.  Richards  and  illustrated  by  Drew  Mawson  was  named 
No.  2  in  the  Operation  Lifesaver  contest  of  the  Texas  safety 
Association. 

4:  *  :4c 

DEADLINE  CORRECTION.  Entries  in  this  year’s  Pen- 
ney-Missouri  Newspaper  Awards  competition  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  before  October  15  (not  October  31). 

4c  4c  4: 

WINNERS.  A  series  (“Convicts  Abuse  Social  Security”)  won 
a  $1,000  prize  for  Ed  Leefeldt  of  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Trentonian 
in  an  enterprise  reporting  contest  sponsored  by  New  Jersey  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  Also  winners  of  $1,000  were  Rosalie  GroSs  and 
Stuart  Awbrey  of  the  Cranford  Chronicle  in  the  weekly  division. 
They  wrote  a  series  entitled  “Board  of  Education  Spies  on 
Teachers.”  In  the  Science  writing  competition  of  the  New 
Jersey  Health  Products  Committee  the  $1,000  prize  went  to 
Donald  C.  Drake,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  with  a  tire  for  second 
prize  of  $500  by  Arthur  K.  Lenehan,  Newark  Star-Ledger,  and 
Chris  Mondics,  Bridgewater  Courier-News. 

4c  4c  4c 

EDUCATIONAL.  Newspapers  and  magazines  are  eligible 
to  submit  material  published  this  year  about  the  educational 
system  to  be  nominated  for  the  new  Benjamin  Fine  Awards 
that  honor  the  former  New  York  Times  education  writer.  The 
National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  spon¬ 
sors  the  program  to  recognize  reporting  that  leads  to  better 
opportunities  for  students.  NASSP  director  Scott  Thomson 
says  “we  aren’t  looking  for  articles  that  whitewash  prob¬ 
lems.’’  Contact  Lew  Armistead,  NASSP  public  information 
office,  1904  Association  Drive,  Reston  VA  22091. 

4c  4c  4c 

MORE  GAVELS.  Last  year  the  American  Bar  Association 
gave  out  25  silver  gavels  for  media  contributions  to  public 
understanding  of  the  American  legal  and  judicial  system.  This 
year  the  competition  was  opened  up  for  non-daily  and  non-paid 
circulation  papers  and  cable  programmers. 

4c  4c  4c 

HONOR  ROLL.  Chuck  Cook,  Dallas  Morning  News,  re¬ 
ceived  two  regional  awards  for  environmental  reporting:  one 
from  the  Texas  Environmental  Coalition  for  “the  first  defini¬ 
tive  analysis  of  toxics  in  the  workpiace,”  and  the  other  from 
Texas  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  for  his  “aggressive¬ 
ness  and  perception’’  in  stories  about  cancer  among  workers 
and  dangerous  chemicals  .  .  .  Aline  Mosby,  UPI  Paris,  won 
the  International  Bernard  J.  Cabanes  prize  for  her  reporting 
from  China.  The  prize  honors  the  editor  of  Agence  France 
Presse  who  was  killed  in  a  bomb  explosion  in  1975  .  .  .Carol 
Taylor,  Benton  (Ark.)  Courier,  was  runnerup  in  the  newspap¬ 
er  category  of  the  contest  sponsored  by  the  American  Speech- 
Language-Hearing  Association. 

4c  4c  4( 

MENCKEN  DEADLINE.  Entries  in  the  First  H.  L.  Mencken 
Writing  Award  established  by  the  Baltimore  Sun  are  due  by  July 
15.  The  date  was  changed  after  the  E&P  Directory  of  Journal¬ 
ism  Awards  went  to  press.  To  be  eligible  material  “in  the  spirit 
and  tradition  of  Mencken’s  writing  style”  must  have  been 
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published  in  a  U.S.  newspaper  between  July  1,  1980  and  June 
30,  198i. 

♦  *  * 

JURY  IS  OUT.  A  panel  of  editors  and  reporters  at  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  will  select  the  winner  in  the  national  category 
of  the  William  S.  Miller  Prize,  offered  for  the  first  time  this 
year  by  Florida  Atlantic  University.  Curator  Hank  Messick 
expects  to  announce  the  results  of  judging  for  the  $2,000  top 
prize  and  others  late  in  March. 

♦  ♦  * 

NO  ENTRY  FEE.  Some  changes  were  made  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  Morton  Margolin  Prize  for  Business  Reporting  this 
year.  There  is  no  entry  fee  and  the  cash  award  is  raised  to  $750, 
for  writing  about  Colorado  business.  Entries  are  due  before 
April  1  to  tbe  University  of  Denver. 

♦  *  * 

HENRY  THE  FIRST.  Accepting  the  Fourth  Estate  Award 
of  theNationai  Press  Club,  political  writer  Theodore  H.  White 
looked  back  to  the  1800s  “when  there  emerged  the  first  mod¬ 
ern-type  reporter,  actually  the  first  real  investigative  reporter 
in  Washington — Henry  Adams.”  “He,”  Wbite  said,  “ex¬ 
posed  everything  in  government  for  a  10-year  period.” 

♦  ♦  * 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS.  Ms.  Coates  Redmon,  executive 
director  of  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Journalism  Awards,  advises 
that  the  new  address  is  4014  49th  Street  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 


NOT  THIS  YEAR.  Until  a  financial  sponsor  can  be  found 
the  National  Society  for  Medical  Research  says  it’s  neces¬ 
sary,  for  economic  reasons,  to  defer  temporarily  the  Claude 
Bernard  Science  Journalism  Award  program  .  .  .  Another 
dropout  is  the  Levi’s  Rodeo  writing  and  photography  contest. 

4c  4c  4c 

REAL  ESTATE  CONTEST.  An  actual  competition  for  arti¬ 
cles  and  sections  dealing  with  real  estate  topics  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  was  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  E&P  Direc- 
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RECEIVES  FREEDOM  AWARD— Sam  C.  Rawls  (right)  of 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  accepting  an  encased  George  Washington 
Honor  Medal  from  Dr.  Robert  W.  Miller  (left),  president  of 
Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge.  Rawls  received  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  Award  in  the  category  of  Editorial  Cartoon.  In  his  cartoon 
in  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Rawls  reminds  readers  that  America, 
symbolized  by  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  is  still  a  land  of  hope  and 
opportunity  for  politically  and  economically  oppressed  peoples. 
The  medal  was  presented  at  Freedoms  Foundation's  32nd 
Awards  Banquet  and  Ceremony  on  the  Foundation  Campus  at 
Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania  on  February  21,  1981. 
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Dearmore  wins 
Stone  Award  for 
editorial  writing 


San  Francisco  Examiner’s  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  Tom  Dearmore  was  named 
winner  of  the  Walker  Stone  Awards  for 
editorial  writing  excellence  sponsored 
annually  by  the  Scripps-Howard  Founda¬ 
tion. 

The  award  carries  a  prize  of  $  1 000  and  a 
bronze  plaque,  and  was  announced  by 
Jacques  A.  Caldwell,  Foundation  presi¬ 
dent. 

Second  prize  of  $500  and  a  citation  goes 
to  Mrs.  Teryl  Zarnow,  editor  of  the  op  ed 
page  of  the  Indianapolis  News. 

The  Stone  Awards,  for  editorials  pub¬ 
lished  in  1980,  were  judged  by  Jean  H. 
Otto,  editor  of  the  op  ed  page,  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  and  immediate  past 
president  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  who  served 
as  head  of  the  panel;  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones 
Sr.,  editor  and  publisher,  the  Tulsa  Tri¬ 
bune;  and  Claude  Sitton,  editorial  direc¬ 
tor,  the  News  Observer  and  Raleigh 
Times. 

The  judges,  in  selecting  the  winners 
from  more  than  100  entries,  said: 

“Tom  Dearmore  is  one  of  those  rare 
editorial  writers  who  wraps  his  message 


Tom  Dearmore 


in  the  beauty  of  language.  He  makes  his 
editorials  so  beautiful  that  they  must  be 
opened.  Their  content  is  no  less  excellent 
for  being  presented  in  so  handsome  a 
writing  talent.  He  engages  the  reader  with 
a  literate,  informed  and  reasoned 
approach  that  makes  their  brief  trip  a  de¬ 
lightful  encounter,  even  when  their  paths 
take  separate  ways.  Dearmore  proves 
that  editorial  writing  need  not  be  dull  or 
pedantic,  and  that  successful  writing  en¬ 
hances  the  art  of  persuasion.” 

Mrs.  Zarnow,  the  judges  said,  “em¬ 
ploys  the  grace  of  mind  and  skill  of  phrase 
that  elevate  the  commonplace  and  shrink 
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tory  of  Journalism  Awards.  Sponsored  by 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Editors,  the  competition  carries  cash 
prizes  in  five  categories  for  material  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  year  beginning  August  1. 
Robert  Brenan,  Cleveland  Press,  has  entry 
forms.  Lew  Sichelman  took  three  of  the  top 
awards  last  year  for  Washington  Star  sec¬ 
tions  and  stories.  Other  winners  were:  Don 
DeBat,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  and  David 
Garfinkel,  Washington  Magazine. 

9fc  * 

SPECIAL.  Thoroughbred  Racing 
Associations  has  conferred  a  Special 
Eclipse  Award  on  Pierre  E.  Bellocq  (bet¬ 
ter  known  as  PEB,  the  Racing  Form  cari¬ 
caturist).  The  French  artist’s  grandfather 
bred  Arabian  horses  and  his  father  was  a 
steeplechase  jockey.  One  of  his  sons  is  a 
horse  trainer;  another  is  an  artist,  and  the 
third  is  studying  racetrack  management 
at  the  University  of  Arizona. 

*  *  * 

The  grand  prize  in  the  Florida  Bar’s 
Silver  Gavel  media  competition  went  to  the 
Fort  Myers  News-Press,  a  Gannett  news¬ 
paper,  for  a  four-month  study  of  the  court 
systems  in  its  area.  The  Fort  Lauderdale 
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Reporters  urged 
to  probe  gov’t  systems 

Arizona  Gov.  Bruce  Babbitt  accepted 
the  1980  Thomas  Jefferson  Award  for  his 
support  of  freedom  of  the  press  by  giving 
advice  to  future  reporters. 

“A  Jeffersonian  journalist,”  he  said, 
“could  do  a  credible  job  of  asking  ques¬ 
tions  with  only  a  general  education.  That 
is  no  longer  the  case.  In  an  increasingly 
complex  society,  journalists  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  explain  complex  issues  to  the 
public.” 

While  he  said  the  quality  of  journalism 
has  “escalated  in  a  dramatic  fashion  over 
the  last  two  or  three  decades,  the  press 
has  a  ways  to  go  yet”  in  producing  a 
serious  dialogue  between  government 
and  the  governed. 

He  urged  reporters  to  go  beyond  an 
interest  in  whose  hand  is  in  the  public  till 
and  “examine  the  institutions  of  govern¬ 
ment” — the  criminal  justice  system,  the 
systems  for  caring  for  the  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  and  other  governmental  systems. 

The  award  goes  anually  to  an  elected  or 
appointed  public  official  whose  defense 
of  the  First  Amendment  right  of  freedom 
of  the  press  has  been  outstanding.  Babbitt 
is  the  ninth  recipient. 

News'  eight-month  investigation  of  11,000 
felony  cases  received  a  first  prize  in  the 
over-50,000  circulation  category. 


Teryl  Zarnow 

the  grandiose.  She  displays  a  delightful 
sense  of  humor  and  a  broad  base  of  under¬ 
standing  without  being  cosmic.” 

The  judges  selected  for  special  com¬ 
mendation  an  entry  submitted  by  Kirk 
Scharfenberg  of  the  Boston  Globe. 

Dearmore  and  Mrs.  Zarnow  will  re¬ 
ceive  their  awards  at  a  luncheon  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  April  10,  at  which  winners  of  other 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation  competi¬ 
tions  also  will  be  honored. 

The  Stone  Awards  are  named  for  the 
late  editor  in  chief  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  and  president  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON  AWARD— Ari¬ 
zona  Gov.  Bruce  Babbitt,  right,  accepts 
the  Thomas  Jefferson  Award,  presented 
annually  to  a  public  official  for  defense  of 
first  amendment  rights.  Presenting  the 
1980  award  on  behalf  of  four  sponsors 
was,  left,  James  Roberts,  president  of  the 
Texas  Press  Association.  Other  sponsors 
are  the  Texas  Association  of  Broadcas¬ 
ters,  the  Texas  Daily  Press  Association 
and  Texas  Tech  University.  Roberts  is  also 
publisher  of  the  Andrews  (Tex.)  County 
News. 
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1981 

January 

Linage 

TIm  Mlowlng  llnog*  tabulations  hcnro  boon  compilod  by 
Modia  Rocords,  Inc.  for  tbo  oxclusivo  publiccdion  of  Editor 
h  bubllshor.  Thoy  may  not  bo  roprintod  or  publlshod  In 
any  form  without  oxplicit  pormisslon  from  lAodla  Ro- 
cocds,  Inc.  NOfI;  Nowspapors  marfcod  with  codo  bolow 
Includo  advortising  In  Rarado  or  family  Wookly, 
approximoto  linogo  as  follows: 

•Rarado-52,414  tfomlly  Woolcly7l,102 


NOTE:  Duo  to  tbo  problom  arising  from  tho 
chongos  In  nowspapor  formats,  Modia  Ro- 
cords  has  adoptod  tho  following  policy  in 
tho  Intofost  of  linogo  comparability: 

(A)  All  sixKolamn  foi'iiMits  ara  moasurad 
as  six  columns  and  thon  convortod  and  ro- 
portod  as  oight  columns. 

(R)  All  oight  column  formats  ara  moasurad 
and  roportod  m  oight  columns. 

(C)  All  nino<olumn  formcds  ora  moasurad 
and  roportod  as  nino  columns. 


1981 

1980 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

ABERDEEN,  S.D. 

Amertcon  News-e . 

...  498,020 

23,520 

595,995 

45,456 

tAmericon  News-S . 

...  454,358 

7.952 

425.262 

14.520 

Grond  Totol . 

...  952,378 

31,472 

1,021,257 

59,976 

AKRONy 

OHIO 

Beocon  Joumol-e . 

....  1,813,355 

64,053 

2,116,941 

54,369 

•Beocon  Joumol-S . 

....  832,276 

72,708 

1.013.419 

75.672 

Grond  Total . 

....  2,645,631 

136,761 

3,130,360 

130,041 

ATLANTA,  GiOROIA 

Con$titutk>n-m . 

....  2,523,213 

374,451 

2,703,820 

562,270 

Joumol-e . 

....  2,649,739 

376.903 

2,847,154 

593,598 

Journal  &  Constitution-S  1,430,454 

187,448 

1,394,234 

141,720 

Journal  &  Constitution-sot  486^896 

_  . 

451.990 

_ 

Grond  Total . 

....  7,090,302 

938,802 

7.397,198 

1,297,588 

NOTE:  Consitution-m  and  Joumol-e  published  5  days  o  week  only 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

*News  Americon-S . 

.  458,668 

117,036 

567,178 

144,096 

News  American-e . 

.  894,929 

85,728 

1,166,926 

Sun-m . 

.  1,599,630 

65,487 

1,549,404 

71,232 

Sun-e . 

.  1,705,921 

65,487 

1,860,931 

75,826 

Sun-S  . 

.  1.691.647 

99,639 

1.728.822 

164.546 

Grand  Total . 

6,350,795 

433,377 

6,873,261 

455,700 

ilROIN  COUNTYyNJ. 

Recsrd-e  . 

.  2,045,682 

328,761 

2,253,227 

336,359 

*Record-S . 

.  1.365.805 

200.524 

1.308,217  . 

177.856 

Grand  Total . 

.  3,411,487 

529,285 

3,561,444 

514,215 

NOTE:  Record-e  p  •blitted  5  doys  a  week  only. 

BOCA  RATON,  PLA. 

News-e . 

.  907,906 

12,978 

909,441 

48,469 

.  565.699 

564.172 

Grond  Total . 

.  1.473,605 

12,978 

1,473,613 

48,469 

NOTE:  News-e  published  5  days  a  week  only. 

iOSTON 

ly  MASS. 

Herald  Americon-m.. 

615,929 

56,538 

739,019 

154,486 

Herald  Americon-S... 

279,945 

90,718 

419,835 

134,394 

Globe-d 

2,187,089 

89,818 

2,245,558 

54,248 

•Globe-S 

2,279,311 

93.356 

2.349.222 

112.272 

Grand  Total . 

5,362,274 

330,430 

5,753,634 

455,400 

BOULDER,  COLO. 

Comero-e . 

.  1,741,980 

1,456 

1,902,199 

.  515,045 

606.756 

750 

Grond  Total . 

.  2,257,025 

1,456 

2,508,955 

750 

IRADINTONy  PLA. 

Herald-e . 

.  1,224,130 

6,032 

1,252,114 

6,720 

tHerald-S 

642,1.43 

577.064 

Grond  total . 

1,866,273 

6,032 

1,829,178 

6,720 

BUPPALO,  N.Y. 

Courier  Express-m... 

.  729,699 

23,995 

826,122 

39,649 

•Courier  Exprtss-S.. 

.  774,981 

85,128 

787,691 

News-e 

1,947,740 

7,212 

2,220,457 

44,163 

News-S 

304,594 

44.448 

361.153 

Grand  Total . 

3,757,014 

160,783 

4,195,423 

83,812 

CAMDINy  NJ. 

Courier  Post-e . 

.  1.934.731 

29,696 

2,226,475 

63,104 

.  630.612 

588.577 

33.496 

Grond  Totol . 

.  2,565,343 

29,696 

2,815,052 

96,600 

1981  1980 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


1981  1980 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


CHARlOnE,  N.C. 

N«vs.c  1,539.228  28,000  1,641,223  45,696 

Observer  m  1,912,082  134,315  1,935,232  159,923 

•Observers  946.017  14.800  884.945  60.176 

GratxITotol .  4,397,327  177,115  4,461,400  265,795 

CHICAGO,  III. 

Tribut»-m .  3,083,571  2,101,426  3,168,780  2,639,306 

Tribune-S .  1,922,475  529,545  2,124,208  692,328 

Sw-Titrws-m  2,151,852  350,896  2,531,820  425,845 

•SunTirtws-S  711.925  384.244  769.400  314.168 

Grand  Total . _.  7,869,823  3,366,111  8,594,208  4,071,647 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enqoirer-m .  2,649,893  3,069,884  9,728 

Enquirer-S  1,402,331  34,992  1,632,993  40,712 

Post^e.  1.054.985  70.741  1. 353.420  64.557 

Grand  Totol  5,107,209  105,733  6,056,297  114,997 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m .  2,609,276  364,562  2,813,813  376,536 

Plain  Dealer-S  1,291,086  72,517  1,550,047  124,676 

Press^e  1.398.350  160.615  1.466.993  281.392 

Grand  Totol  5,298,712  597,694  5,830,853  782,604 

COLUMBUS,  GA. 

Enquirer  (See  note) .  941,146  66,002  1,221,568  31,109 

•Ledger  Enquirer-S .  435.242  _  421.117  _ 

Grand  Total .  1,376,388  66,002  1,642,685  31,109 

NOTE:  Enquirer-m  and  Ledger-e  sold  in  combinotion,  Mon.  through  Fri. 
Linage  of  one  edition  Enquirer-m  is  shown. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispofch-e .  1,866,221  142,280  2,228,780  112,169 

Oispotch-S .  1,303,563  51,944  1,441,094  45,108 

Citizen  Joumol-m .  999.114  _  907.815  _ 

Grand  Totol .  4,168,898  194,224  4,577,689  157,277 

DALLAS,  nXAS 

News-m .  4,374,409  184,223  4,468,410  224,774 

News-S .  1,900,028  219,130  1,881,714  258,443 

Times  Herald-e .  3,802,376  87,594  3,755,231  135,629 

Times  Herold-S .  1.794.955  116.332  1.732.247  87.856 

Grand  Total . 11,871,768  607,279  11,837,602  706,702 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal  Herald-m .  1,437,189  59,047  1,638,120 

News-e  1,493,818  190,890  1,754,511  257,175 

•News-S  787.281  7488  815.306  9.120 

Grand  Totol  3,718,288  257,425  4,207,937  266,295 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m .  4,317,521  4,010,552 

•Rocky  Mt.  News-S .  799,317  824,588 

Post-e .  3,097,616  124,356  3,304,111  102,481 

Post-S .  1.813.988  2.017.851  _ 

Grand  Total . 10,028,442  124,356  10,157,102  102,481 


DETROIT,  MKH. 

Notu  Two  LIsHngs 

FteePress-m .  1,863,032  290,429  1,855,406  285,021 

•FreePress-S .  783,261  121,744  732,674  106,536 

News-e  2,425^75  365,313  2,793,299  454,498 

NewsS  1.246.268  160.214  1.422334  229.128 

Grand  Total .  6318,436  937,700  6,803,713  1,075,183 

NOTE:  Figures  above  reflect  actual  measurements. 

N0TE:Free  Press-m  and  S  changed  from  eight  to  nine-column  May  1, 1980. 


Free  Press-m . 

.  1,863,032  290,429 

1,855,406 

285,021 

•Free  Press-S . 

783,261  121,744 

732,674 

106,536 

News-e 

2,425,875  365,313 

2,593.632 

423^75 

1.246.268  160.214 

1.361  JJ41 

223.023 

Grand  Total . 

6,318,436  937,700 

6,543,053 

1,038,455 

NOTE;  1981  nine  column  meosurements. 

NOTE:  1980  eight  column  meosurements. 

DULUTHy  MINN. 

Herald-e . 

.  735,303  44,880 

803,812 

64,432 

News  Tribune-m  ... 

.  857,535  46,440 

871,264 

74,280 

•News  Tribune-S... 

.  545.890  50.288 

572.881 

f«.520 

Grond  Total . 

.  2,138,728  141,608 

2,247,957 

185,232 

NOTE:  Herald-e  published  5  days  a  week  only. 

IRIEyPA. 

Times-e . 

.  1,052,331 

1,246,551 

•Times  News-S . 

771.957  26.960 

780.690 

1.500 

Grond  Total . 

.  1,824,288  26,960 

2,027,241 

1,500 

PORT  LAUDERDALE,  1 

FLA. 

News-e . 

.  4,339,618  556,393 

4,308,717 

527,757 

•News  &  Sun  Sentinel-S  1,798,896  475,761 

1,724,494 

364,066 

News  &  Sun  Sentinel-sot  1,875,006 

1,534,577 

Sun  Sentinel-m . 

.  3.828.126  1.104.073 

3,663.947 

879.322 

Grond  Total . 

. 11,841,648  2,136,227 

11,231,735 

1,771,145 

NOTE:  News-e  ond  Sun  Sentinel-m  published  5  days  a  week  only. 

PORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m .  1,388,259 

•Journal  Gozette-S .  591,253 

New  Sentinel-e .  1,684.390  21.120 

Grand  Totol .  3,663,902  21,120 

NOTE:  Figures  for  1980  not  available 

GARY,  IND. 

Post  Tribune-e .  1,431,498  269,289  1,684,916  281,755 

•Post  Tribune-S .  750.008  79.113  793.521  41,076 

Grond  Total .  2,181,506  348,402  2,478,437  322,831 

GRAND  PORKS,  N.D. 

Herald-e .  732,264  47,304  786,972  32,970 

tHerald-S .  436.372  28.928  468.509  36.176 

Grand  Total .  1,168,636  76,232  1,255,481  69,146 

HARTPORD,  CONN. 

Couront-m .  2,282,944  273,738  2,428,846  208,953 

•Couront-S .  1.210.955  246.152  1.176.546  300.808 

Grand  Total .  3,493,949  519,890  3,605,392  509,761 

NOTE:  Couront-m  and  S  chonged  from  eight  to  nine-column  Feb.  I,  1980. 


Ad  Expenditure  Trends 
January  1981 

A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  compiled  by  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records — 64  Cities  Report 


1981 

1980 

Dollar 

Change 

Classifications 

(000) 

Omitted 

(000) 

Omitted 

(000) 

Omitted 

% 

Retail 

January . 

. $  322,749 

285,670 

+  37,079 

+  13.0 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

January . 

58,867 

54,642 

+  4,225 

H-  7.7 

General 

January . 

.  100,554 

87,078 

-t-  13,476 

-t-  15.5 

Automotive 

January . 

16,234 

16,531 

-  297 

-  1.8 

Financial 

January . 

33,924 

28,639 

-1-  5,285 

H-  18.5 

Classified 

January . 

.  197,707 

186,734 

-1-  10,973 

-t-  5.9 

Total  Advertising 

January . 

.  671,168 

604,652 

-1-66,516 

-1-  11.0 
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1980 


1981  1980 

fUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FUIL  RUN  PART  RUN 

HONOlUll'.  HAWAII 


Adveftiser-m .  2,7Di;327  2,744,922 

Star  Bulletin-e .  2,714,822  2,865,931 

*Star  8ultet(n  & 

Advwtiser-S .  1,187,682  1,173227 

Grand  Totol .  6,603,831  6,784,080 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicte-e  5,480,805  490,514  5,755,202  517,591 

Chronicle-S .  2,680,042  215,940  2,450,482  285,080 

Posl-m  4274,550  469,864  4,336,849  453W 

•Posts .  1,515,097  202,876  1,415,657  189,616 

Grand  Total . 13,950,494  1,379,194  13,958,190  1,446,121 

KANSAS  CITY  MO. 

Times-m .  2,291,596  351,314  2,286,573  542,039 

Slor< .  1,010,574  90,876  1,167,267  67^12 

Stor-S .  1,205,988  112,680  1,264'932  114204 

Grand  Totol .  4,508,158  554,870  4,718,772  724,055 

KNOXVIILE,  nNN. 

Joumol-m .  1,278,055  8,928  1,426,299  3,520 

Ne«-S«itinel.« .  1,440,189  21,288  1,703,333  3,520 

*News-Sentinel-S .  786,481  _  796,567  16,200 

Grond  Totol .  3,504,725  30,216  3,926,199  23240 

LEXINGTON,  KT. 

Herold  (See  Note) .  1,465,072  22,416  1,714,502  12,864 

•Herald  leoder-S .  888,978  44,544  1,013,130  29,064 

Grand  Total .  2,354,050  66,960  2,727,632  41,928 


NOTE:  HeraW-m  arrd  leoder^e  sold  in  combination;  Mon.  through  Fri.  linage 
of  one  edition  Herold-m  is  shotm 

NOTE;  Herald-m,  leader .e  and  Herold  leoder-S  changed  from  nine  to  six 
column  June  1,1980.  Beginning  June  1, 1980,  Media  Records  converted  the 


Lexington  popers  from  a  six  column  format  to  eight  column 

formot. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkonsos  Gazette-m ... 

...  1,044,950  190,752 

1,125,109 

261.784 

^ArkonsQS  Gazette-S .. 

...  548.755  90,532 

604.021 

74.240 

Grand  Totol . 

...  1,593,705  281.284 

1,729,130 

336,024 

LONG  REACH,  CALIF. 

Independent  (see  note) 

1,991,601  390,901 

2.146,797 

437,685 

*lndependent  Press 

Telegrom-S . 

.  632J20  64,406 

684.534 

22.200 

(kond  Total . 

..  2,623,721  455,309 

2,831,331 

459,885 

NOTE:  Independent-m 

ond  Press  Telegrom-e  sold  in  combination,  Mon. 

through  Fri.  Linoge  of  one  edition  Independent-m 

is  shown. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

Newsdoy-e . 

...  2,185,859  565,409 

2,265,868 

656,371 

Newsdoy-S . 

...  1.028.274  334,099 

1.081.733 

280.601 

Grond  Totol . 

..  3,214,133  899,508 

3,347,601 

936,972 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF 

Times-m . 

5,032,073  2,684,652 

5,311,565 

2,676,946 

Times-S.. 

2,923,460  1,381,620 

3,322,974 

1,314,181 

Herold  Exomincr-e . 

955,443  131,366 

874,362 

32,741 

Herold  Exominer-S . 

...  28L392  10,640 

297.854 

1.344 

Grortd  Totol . 

...  9,192,368  4,208,278 

9,806,755 

4,025,212 

LOS  ANGELES/SAN  FERNANDO  VALLEY,  CALIF. 

Valley  News-m . 

.  3,074,129  376,063 

3,186,778 

397,451 

‘Volley  News-S . 

.  909,878  101.572  . 

968.225 

_ 52.2QB 

Grond  Total . 

..  3,984,007  477,635 

4,155,003 

454,659 

NOTE:  Valley  News-m 

published  5  days  o  week  only. 

MACON,  GA. 

Telegroph  (see  note)... 

....  929,127  54.430 

1,057,213 

35,666 

‘Tel^roph  &  News-S 

429,311  9,164 

430.651 

16.192 

Grond  Totol . 

....  1,358.438  63,594 

1,487,864 

51,858 

NOTE:  Telegroph-m  ond  News-e  sold  in  combination,  Mon.  through  Fri. 

Linoge  of  one  edition  Telegroph-m  is  shown. 

MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  Leoder-d . 

....  1,102,580  57,600 

1,248,329 

181,808 

‘New  Hompshire  News-S  536.949  .  49^908 

583.634 

35.616 

Grond  Totol . 

....  1,639,529  107,508 

1,831,963 

217,424 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeol-m 

1,966,408  155,998 

2,198,259 

100,815 

Commmerciol  Appeol-S  969,593 

946,143 

Press-Scimitor-e . 

....  1.432.081  155.087 

1.638.864 

102.169 

Grond  Total . 

....  4,368,082  311,085 

4,783,266 

202,984 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

HeroW-m . 

3,803,946  1,290,234 

3,771,229 

1,061,903 

Herold-S . 

..  2,092,857  723,520 

1,969,734 

556,628 

News-e . 

....  1.942.344  7.238 

1.919.143 

17.965 

Grond  Total . 

....  7,839,147  2,020,992 

7,660,106 

1,636,496 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m . 

....  1,511,735  47,794 

1,839,915 

45,433 

Tribune-S 

1,772,966  26,569 

1,823,690 

306,999 

Stor-e. .. 

1,609,056  185,335 

2,058,933 

260,169 

Stor-sot. 

352.896 

344.148 

Grond  Totol . 

5,246,653  259,698 

6,066.686 

614.601 

NOTE;  Tribune-m  and  Stor-e  published  5  days  o 

week  only. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  14,  1981 


1981 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Bonner-e  1,681,419  154,962  1,959215  154,512 

Tennesseon-m  1,723,703  154,980  1,934,893  183,608 

TennesseonS  1,060,908  30.600  1.109.751  29.016 

Grand  Total  4,466,030  340,542  5,003,859  367,136 

NEW  TOKK,  N.Y. 

Times-m .  2,785,704  198,188  2,733,719  129,600 

Tiit*s-S  2,645,205  887218  2,744.060  775,161 

1,196,091  1,074,620  1,160.150  1  298,321 

Ntws-S  466,200  696.926  545,662  781,432 

Post-e  799.499  772209  _ 

Grand  Total .  Tfmjm  2,856,952  7,955W  2,984,514 

NEWAXK,  NJ. 

Star  ledger-m .  2,735J76  140,526  3.010.045  149,451 

•Star  le^-S  2,035.613  78.544  2.153,471  106  336 

Grand  Total .  4,771,189  219,070  5,163,516  255,787 

OAKLAND,  CAUF. 

Tribune-e  1,830,623  166,624  1,937,001  233246 

•Tribune-S .  911.910  26.288  970656  44.792 

Grand  Total .  2,742233  192,912  2,907657  278,138 

OMNOE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Register-d .  5.018.138  106656  5.068201  56,976 

TRegister-S  1,712.924  1.678,411  _ 

Grand  Total  6,731,062  106,856  6.746612  56,976 

PASAOEFIA,  CALIF. 

StorNews-d  1,145,158  135297  1,048,747  144262 

•StorNews-S  382.803  6,560  383.546  816 

Grond  Totol .  1627,%!  141,957  1,432,293  145,078 

PASSAIC,  NJ. 

Herold  News-e .  912,154  90,906  1,047,978  122696 

tHerald  News-S  347.673  128.412  373204  50.664 

Grand  Total .  1,259,827  219,318  1,421282  173.560 

PATERSON,  NJ. 

News-d  833.832  20.484  893240  28.640 

Grand  Total  833.832  20,484  893.240  28,640 

PEORUL,ILL. 

Joumol  Stor-d .  1,391,451  89,944  1  697226  93292 

•Journal  Star-S .  593.144  28.464  654.361  15424 

Grand  Total .  1,984695  118,408  2651687  108,816 

PHILAOELPHUL,  PA. 

Bulletin-e .  1,244,148  365221  1,544,159  421,738 

•Bulletin-S -  497,349  187,467  481.233  234,615 

Inquirer-m .  1,989,072  135,942  1,893,560  142,896 

Inquirer-S  1,678,089  187,597  1,741,730  262,183 

News-e  906.375  890.359  _ 

Grond  Totol .  6,315,033  876,327  6.551.041  1,061.432 

PITTSaURGH,  PA. 

Post  Garette-m .  983,670  329,531  1.096.303  135,903 

Press-e .  1,708,099  373,651  2.041.388  190,498 

•PressS  1,428.960  14.304  1. 547.659  _ 

Grand  Total .  4,120,729  717,486  4,685,350  326,401 

PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

Bulletin-e .  1,369,200  329,425  1.615,188  386,281 

Joumol-m  1,410228  284,984  1,625.566  270,025 

Joumal-S  1.113.729  75.632  1.191.793  64.528 

Grand  Totol .  3,893,157  690,041  4,432,552  720,834 


NOTE;  Bullettn-e  and  Joumol-m  has  a  combined  Saturday  edition.  The  linage 
is  shown  only  in  the  Bulletin-e. 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Democrat  &  Chronicle-m  1,483,625  37,709  1274,972  107,906 

Democrot  &  Chronicle-S  761,168  99,576  875,789  81.300 


Times  Unioo-e .  1.220.839  53.950  1.480.476  86.134 

Grand  Total .  3,465,632  191,235  3,931237  275240 

NOTE;  Times  Unkm-e  published  5  days  o  week  only  effective  July  12, 1980. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m .  1.012.642  1,140,621 

•Pioneer  Press-S _ _  1,157,833  1.318295 

Dispotch-e .  1.502.618  173.070  1  698.786  250.022 

Grand  Total .  3,673,093  173,070  4,158,102  250,022 

NOTE;  Pioneer  Press-m  and  Oispntch-e  hove  a  combined  Saturday  edition. 
The  linage  is  shown  only  in  the  Dispatch-e. 

ST.  PETERSRURG,  FLA. 

Independent-e .  2,226,319  42257  2,226,666  62.559 

Times-m  2,801,734  1,121.146  2,911210  1.018,146 

•Times-S  1.380.756  302.069  1. 358297  280.712 

Grand  Total .  6,408,809  1,465,772  6,496,773  1 261,417 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

txpress-m .  2,318,206  136,224  2,376,962  210204 

TExpress-News-S -  1,097,683  42,216  1,089,163  57,064 

Express-News-sat _  657,094  481.937 

News-e .  1,985,666  127,488  2,151,054  149,248 

Light-e  2,285,131  153,464  2,338,680  182,400 

•Ught-S  1,024.412  83,304  1,008,764  75,232 

light-sat  500.879  369.755  _ 

Grand  Total .  9,869,071  542,696  9216.315  674,248 


NOTE;  Express-m,  News-e  and  light-e  published  5  days  o  week  only. 


1981  1980 

FUU  RUN  PART  RUN  FUU  RUN  PART  RUN 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Unfon-m  3,194276  178,962  3288269  138281 

U"ion-S .  1241289  23.184  1221214 

TribwiM  3.428.066  188.994  3  750733  138314 

Grand  Totol  7,963231  391,140  8260.416  276295 

SAN  FRANaSCO,  CAUF. 

Chronicle-ra  2221,947  544.798  2,194,909  700258 

t«ominer-e  2.189295  536,044  2.168232  685295 

Examiner  &  Oiranide-S  1,165289  162216  1  269.900  jfaw 

Grand  Totol  5276,931  1243258  5233241  1241,945 

SAN  JOSE,  CAUF. 

Mercury-m  4278228  218270  5,115.968  246276 

Ifcws^  3208,177  197296  4230272  204,015 

•Mercury-News-S .  1,929.413  11.760  2.059.452  31  152 

Grand  Total . 10216,418  428,026  11,405,492  481243 

NOTE;  Mercury-m  and  News-e  have  a  condnned  Sat.  eddion  The  lirage  is 
ottly  shown  in  the  Mercury-m. 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Joumol-e  1260247  71220  1242.168  78224 

Times-m  1.949233  71,476  2148214  86,840 

•Times  S  783389  _  825.079  _ 

Grand  Total  4,092269  143,096  4215,761  165,064 

STATE  COUEGE,  PA. 

Centre  Trmes-e .  1  273  611 

Grond  Total .  1223211 

NOTE;  Centre  Times-e  published  5  days  a  vcek  only. 

NOTE;  Figures  for  1980  not  ovoiloble 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Herold  Joumol-e .  1244,464  14252  1.583242  9,044 

•HeroW-Americon-S .  787,895  4,564  897263  6,077 

Post  Stondord-m  952.046  62213  1.004259  78987 

Grond  Totol  3.084.405  81,429  3.484,964  94.103 

TALLAHASSEE,  FLA. 

Oemocrot-m  1218,115  72288  1286,995  54,916 

•Democrats  531.088  36240  529.445  77  774 

Grand  Total .  2.049203  109228  2116.440  77,190 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribune-m .  2,783,047  668269  2291205  711,176 

•Tribune-S .  1243,447  59,640  1202,146  65.872 

Times-e .  1278200  _  2216.712  _ 

Grond  Total .  5,905294  727,909  6210,063  777.048 

WASHmGTON,  D.C. 

Post-m  4252,174  593.904  4.455,428  478,599 

•Post  S  1,932.415  345215  2,075.721  353,922 

Star<  1,748239  162228  1,756,865  279,634 

Stor-S  .  565.937  67276  564297  87.736 

Grand  Totol  8,799.365  1.168.823  8.852211  1.199291 

WEST  PALM  REACH,  FLA. 

Post-m  .  3,136,140  221250  3.054,763  144272 

Times-e  2,584200  187203  2255,598  131.938 

•POsl  S  1245247  62.474  1  225268  56.071 

Grand  Total .  7265,987  471,027  7235,729  332281 


NOTE:  Ttmes-e  published  5  doys  a  week  only. 

WESTCHESTER  ROCKLAND,  N.T. 

Reporter  Oispotch-e —  1210,702  IX.660  1  213299  127,072 

tReporter  Dispatch-S .  584.951  63.184  569.448  63.096 

Grand  Total .  1295.653  193,844  1.783.047  190,168 

WKHITA,  KANS. 

Eagle-Beacon-m . .  1,792235  397,626  1,942293  346.368 

Beocon-e -  973,444 

•Eogle-Beacan-S .  701,061  55292  778284  73248 

Grand  Totol .  2.493296  452.918  3.694221  419216 

NOTE;  Effectiw  Oct.  1,  1980  the  Eogle-m  and  Berxon-e  combined  the 
publicatians  into  one  edition  the  Eogle-Beacon-m 


JANUARY  1VSI/1V80 
LINAGE  FIGURES 
SUPPLIED  RY  PURLISHER 

ALRANY,  N.Y. 

Times-Union-m .  1209,485  1299260 

Knicketbocker  News-e  795.172  857216 

Times-Unioo-S .  566229  554.885 

Grand  Totol .  2270.886  2,7R061 

NOTE:  Hearst  Newspaper  period  runs  Dec  29- Jan  25,  1981 . 

ALTOONA,PA. 

Mirrar-e .  1231.771  1292216 

ANAHEIM,  CALIF 

Bulletin-e .  1,410,752  1283.324 

RANGOR,  ME. 

Doily  News-m .  1.089225  1,146,139 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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1981  1980 
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BIMWINOHAM,  AUL 

News-e  1,755,670  212,636  2,101,414  189,924 

News-S  1,010,128  1,054,550 

Post-Herald-m .  1.187.984  _  1 .426.950  _ 

Grand  Total  3,953,782  212,436  4,582,914  189,924 

BRANTTORD,  ONT. 

Expositor-^ .  1,391,282  1,546,216 

BRIDGiPORT,  CONN. 

Telegram-m .  1,354,581  1,741,237 

Po$t-e..  1,521,645  1,791,663 

Post-S ..  605.185  666.762 

Grand  Totol  3,481 ,41 1  4, 1 99,662 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

FreePress-m .  1,478,008  1,581,188 

Free  Press-S .  273.056  245.140 

Grand  Total .  1 ,751 ,064  1 ,826,328 

CASPIR,  WYO. 

Stor-Trlbune-mS .  1,826,286  1,861,6<’2 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts — 146,230  lines  in  1981;  121,100  lines  in  1980 
Family  Weekly  not  included — 75,012  lines  in  1981,-  79,049  lines  in  1980. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

HerokJ-m .  970,421  186,219  1,085,600  196,101 

HeroW-S  147.587  28.321  211.060  38.125 

Grand  Total  1,118,008  214,540  1,296,660  234,226 

NOTE:  Herold-m&S  changed  from  eight  to  six  column  Mar.  17,  1969. 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Quod-City  Times-e/m .  2,754,262  2,682,660 

Quod-City  Times-S .  575.190  673.652 

Grand  Total .  3,329,452  3,357,312 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m .  526,810  216,674  628,827  212,141 

Tribune -e  832,757  974,778 

Registers  865.839  25.099  933.403  42.249 

Grand  Total .  2,225,406  241,773  2,537,008  254,390 


DOVER,  DELAWARE 

Delawore  State  News-eS  778,903  1,001,056 

NOTE:  Figures  shown  are  on  on  8-column  basis. 


EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Joumal-e .  4,724,561  4,548,142 

PORT  WORTH,TEX. 

Stor-Telegrom-m .  3,054,186  404.454  2,885,072  323.434 

Stor-Telegrom-e .  2,542,926  483,634  2,821,504  354,920 

Stor-Telegrom-S .  1.478.112  200.194  1.511.604  158.462 

Grand  Total .  7,075,224  1,088,282  7,218,180  836,816 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts  ond  zoned  editions. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Stor-m .  1,826,003  2,115,967 

News-e  1,425,859  1,661,694 

Stor-S  1.048.994  1.083.223 

Grand  Total .  4,300,856  4,860,884 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 

Record-e .  2,375,264  2,371,523 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Journol-Star-d/s .  1,132,530  1,178,968 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts — 141,470  lines  in  1981;  196,868  lines  in  1980. 

LOUISVLLE,  KY. 

Courier- Journal .  1,781,978  144.339  1,855.753  167,558 

Louisville  Times-e .  1,773,556  171,869  1,888,038  218,809 

Courier  Journals  Times-S  1.201.356  _ 75.7  1.186.308  5.013 

Grand  Total .  4,756,890  316,965  4,930,099  391,380 


NOTE:  ROP  display  linage  is  published  on  6'Column  basis  but  converted  to 
B-column  basis  above.  Classified  published  and  reported  on  10-column 
bosis. 

MADISON,  Wise. 

Copitol  Times-e . -  1.592,712  1,930,589 

Stote  JourncH-m .  1,640,792  1,936,021 

Stote  Journol-S .  711.686  666.346 

Grond  Total .  3,945,190  4,532,956 

NOTE:  6-column  poges  converted  to  8-column.  Includes  legal. 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 


Record- Journol-m . 

...  883,904 

1,044,386 

MONROE,  1 

A. 

News-Stor-World-d . 

...  1,495,130 

1,600,340 

News-Star-World-S . 

...  689.318 

730.856 

Grond  Totol . 

...  2,184,448 

2,331,196 

NOTE:  Gonnett  Nevrspaper  period  runs:  Dec.  29,  1980 — Feb.  1,  1981. 
News-Stor  and  World  consolidated  into  News-Stor-World  effective  August 
4,  1980. 
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MONTRIAl,  QUI. 


Gazrtte-m .  3,640,639  3,447,695 

Le  Devoir-m .  419,507  428,431 

le  Dimonche-Motin-S .  265.031  261.009 

Grond  Totol .  4,325,177  4,137,135 


NOTE:  Le  Dimonche'Motin  includes  inserts — 76,684  lines  in  1981;  37,960 
lines  in  1980.  Gozette  incudes  T.V.  Times — 40,049  lines  in  1981;  29,426 
lines  in  1980. 


NASHUA,  N.H. 

lelegraph.. .  1,233,028  1,427,549 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  NJ. 

Home  News^ .  1 ,087,894  1 ,236,423 

Home  News-S .  582.5)8  658.274 

Grond  Totol .  1,670,412  1,894,697 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Doily  Press-m .  1,837,780  1,849,358 

Times  Herold-e .  1,596,168  1,709,274 

Doily  Press-S .  800.352  864,220 

Grand  Total .  4,234,300  4,422,852 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Virginion-Pilot-m .  2,225,705  138,169  2,274,208  179,9)0 

Ledger-Stor-e .  1,882,668  392,251  2,021,825  444,496 

Virginian-Pilot  & 

ledger-Stor-S .  1.002.484  210.248  1.046.722  172.382 

Grand  Total .  5,110,857  740,668  5,342,755  796,788 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nugget-e .  1,104,241  1,033,522 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEB. 

Telegroph-mS .  746,984  813,309 

NOTE:  Includes  Family  WeeWy — 72,31 5  lines  in  1981;  75,619  lines  in  1980. 

OODEN,  UTAH 

Stondord-Exominer-e .  1,723,134  1,682,206 

Stondord-Exominer-S .  556.696  577,634 

Grond  Totol .  2,279,830  2,279,840 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  Family  Weekly — 75,012  lines  in  1981 ;  79,044  lines  in 
1980. 

OKLAHOFAA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklohomon-m .  2,011,834  1,025,088  2,016,650  703,219 

Times-e .  1,923,845  995,465  1,934,741  654,350 

Oklohomon-S .  1.027.042  1.008,368  _ 

Grand  Total .  4,962,721  2,020,553  4,959,759  1,357,569 

OMAHA,  NEB. 

World-Herold-meS .  2,805,619  3,023,134 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Sentinel  Stor-o/dS .  4,726,565  888,538  4,705,750  871,556 

OnAWA,  ONT. 

Le  Droit-e .  1,537,720  1,723,593 

PALM  SPRINOS-PALM  DESERT,  CALIF. 

Desert  Sun-e .  2,133,905  2,1)5,962 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Republic-m .  3,855,838  1)6,004  3,987,942  357,966 

Gozette-e .  3,771,054  1)8,160  3,882,130  357,966 

Republic-S .  1.863.946  2.089.346  _ 

Grond  Totol .  9,490,838  234,164  9,959,418  715,932 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Press-Herold-m .  1,102,768  1,086,736 

Express-e .  1,040,138  998,808 

Telegrom-S .  676.353  593.302 

Grond  Totol .  2,8)9,259  2,678,846 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonion-mS .  4,480,938  4,880,218 

Oregon  Joumal-e .  1 .631 .308  1 .695.904 

Grond  Total .  6,1)2,246  6,576,122 

READING,  PA. 

Times-m/Eogle-e .  1,200,749  1,378,974 

Eogle-S .  571.968  532.059 

Grond  Totol .  1.772.717  1.9)1.033 

REFM>,  NEV. 

Joumol-m .  885,248  978,950 

Gozette-e .  966,140  1,031,184 

Gozette-Joumol-S .  396.214  340.074 

Grand  Total .  2,247,602  2,350,208 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Times-Oispotch-m .  1,813,232  1,814,105 

Times  Oispotch-S .  1,102,954  991,934 

News  Leader -e .  1.541.044  1.410,098 

Grand  Total .  4,457,230  4,216,137 


NOTE:  Port-run  ond  comics  not  included. 


1981  1980 
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RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 


Enterprise-m .  2,217,348  2,456,034 

Press-e .  1,919,834  2,127,608 

Press-Enterprise-S .  447.664  641 .494 

Grond  Total .  4,584,864  5,225,136 

NOTE:Parode  linage  or  preprinted  inserts  not  included. 

SAN  BERF4ARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-mS .  3,237,080  3,242,190 

NOTE:  Parade  linoge  not  included. 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 

News-Press-eb .  2,603,8)8  9,758  2,808,036  7,72) 

NOTE:  Porode  linoge  not  included. 

scorn  BLUFF,  NEB. 

Stor-Herold-mS .  928,108  889,590 

NOTE:  Includes  Family  Weekly — 72,315  lines  in  1981;  75,623  lines  in  1980. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-IntelligetKer-dS .  2,035,534  2,023,585 

Times-dS .  4.019.638  4,199,636 

Grand  Totol .  6,055,172  6,223,221 

SOUTH  BAY  (Terranca),  CALIF. 

Breeze-e .  3,352,944  3,357,354 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesmon-Review-m ....  1,411,030  1,414.3)6 

Spokesmon-Review-S .  677,354  768,968 

Chronicle-e .  1,409,540  1.459,238 

Grand  Total .  3,497,924  3,642,522 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

News-Tribpne-e& 

Tribune  Ledger-S . 2,31 2,534  2,920,344 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Blode-e .  1,749,260  1,938,336 

Blode-S .  956.666  996.153 

Grand  Total .  2,705,926  2,934,489 

TOPEKA,  KANSAS 

Capitol  Joumol-o/d .  1,048,334  1,143,716 

Copitol-Joumol-S .  391.006  397,572 

Grand  Total .  1,439,340  1,541,288 

NOTE:  Figures  ore  based  on  6-column  format. 

TORONTO,  OF4T. 

Stor-e .  4,388,933  4,080,136 

Sun-mS .  2,254,267  2.071.757 

Grond  Total .  6,643,200  6,151,893 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

Stor-m .  3,021,396  2,946,398 

Citizen-e .  2,966,866  2,964,122 

Stor-S .  1.141.644  1.130.276 

Grand  Total .  7,129,906  7,040,796 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  Parade  linage. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

World-m .  1,486,560  1,489,507 

Tribune-e...  1,452,213  1,5)0,584 

World-S .  776.7W  754.671 

Grand  Total  3,715,473  3,754,762 

NOTE:  Figures  ore  bosed  on  6-column  format  and  9-column  classified. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Sun-e .  4,354,805  3,335,994 

NOTE:  Includes  Today  Mogozine. 

WAUKEOAN,  ILL. 

News-Sun-e .  1,517,292  1,665,020 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Times-Leoder  o/d .  672,571  734,063 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

News-Joumol-m-e .  1,538,365  1,704,783 

News-Joumol-S .  491.317  543.151 

Grond  Total .  2,029,682  2,247,934 

WILMINGTON,  N.C. 

Stor-m .  855,694  9)7,980 

Stor-News-S .  320.782  280.224 

Grand  Total .  1,176,476  1,198,204 

WINDSOR,  OF4T. 

Stor-e .  2,326,968  2,326,612 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 

Journol-m .  1,598,478  1,474,676 

Sentinel-e .  1,325,212  1,210,216 

Joumol-Sentinel-S .  643.818  567.560 

Grond  Total .  3,567,508  3,252,452 

NOTE:  Port-run  and  comics  not  included. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-m .  1,022,241  1,067,388 

Gozette-e  1,022,777  1,061,256 

TelegromS  882.585  829.374 

Grond  Total .  2,927,603  2,958,018 
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Seigenthaler  downgrades 
reporters  in  speech 


For  the  third  time  in  five  months  it  has 
been  disclosed  that  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  secretly  obtained  the  telephone  re- 


Reporters  beware:  You’re  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  media  myths  that  threaten 
the  quality  of  your  work,  your  public  cre¬ 
dibility  and  your  rights. 

That  warning  was  issued  by  John 
Seigenthaler,  president,  publisher  and 
editor  of  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean, 
Thursday  (March  5). 

“We  have  led  people  to  believe  that  we 
are  professionals — that  we  want  to  be  in  a 
class  with  doctors,  lawyers,  accountants 
and  others — and  in  so  doing  we  have  con¬ 
fused  them,”  said  Seigenthaler. 

“That  media  myth  and  others  are  creat¬ 
ing  problems  for  journalists.  We  must 
recognize  the  truth  about  ourselves  and 
admit  it  to  our  readers,”  Seigenthaler  told 
some  300  people  attending  the  Howard 
Rusk  Long  Honor  Lecture  at  Southern 
Illinois  University-Carbondale. 

Seigenthaler  said  it  is  dangerous  folly 
for  reporters  to  look  on  themselves  as 
professionals  of  the  ilk  of  doctors  and 
lawyers. 

Law  and  medicine  are  professions 
which  require  enforceable  codes  of 
ethics,  he  said.  Those  who  violate  the 
canons  are  judged  and  punished. 

“We  must  acknowledge  that  our  codes 
of  ethics  are  different.  We  have  no  need 
to  impose  similar  sanctions,  for  in  order 
to  have  the  best  in  American  journalism 
we  must  tolerate  the  very  worst,”  said 
Seigenthaler. 

Other  myths  cited  by  Seigenthaler  in¬ 
clude: 

— Reporters’  “self-indulgent  outlook” 
that  they  are  “the  voice  of  the  people”; 

— The  notion  that  reporters  and  editors 
are  objective; 

— The  illusion  that  “we  publish  all  the 
news  readers  need  to  know”; 

“The  myth  of  objectivity  is  a  long¬ 
standing  one,”  said  Seigenthaler.  “I  have 
never  felt  objective  about  bad  govern¬ 
ment,  labor  racketeering  or  industrial 
pollution. 

“A  reporter  takes  his  or  her  subjectiv¬ 
ity,  his  or  her  training,  instinct  and  con¬ 
cerns  to  a  story,  and  those  things  make  a 
difference  in  the  reader’s  comprehension 
of  the  issues.” 

Seigenthaler  said  an  examination  of 
America’s  colonial  press  reveals  that 
“objectivity  is  certainly  not  a  tradition  of 
American  journalism.” 

He  said  reporters  should  not  delude 
themselves  into  thinking  they  are  objec¬ 
tive;  but  they  should  recognize  their  sub¬ 
jectivity  and  pursue  a  story  with  honesty, 
candor  and  equity. 

“We  should  tell  ourselves  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  the  truth  about  what  we  do,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  dedicated  to  a  high  degree  of 
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professionalism,”  said  Seigenthaler.  “It 
is  crucial  that  we  maintain  public  credibil¬ 
ity  and  freedom  of  the  press.” 

The  lecture,  sponsored  by  the  SlUC 
School  of  Journalism,  honors  Howard 
Rusk  Long,  former  newspaper  publisher 
and  editor  and  longtime  director  of  the 
SIUC  journalism  program. 

Radio  news  show 
in  N.Y.  renamed 

New  York  News’  “Bulldog  Edition”, 
WOR-am  radio  program  that  airs  Mon¬ 
days  through  Fridays,  7  to  8  P.M.,  has 
been  renamed  “Daily  News  Tonight  Edi¬ 
tion.” 

“Firstly,  the  name  change  is  appropri¬ 
ate,”  said  News  director  of  marketing 
Lester  L.  Bridges,  “because  there  has 
not  been  a  true  bulldog  edition  of  any 
newspaper  in  New  York  since  our 
Tonight  Edition  hit  the  streets.” 

“We’re  very  happy  with  the  new 
name,”  said  WOR  program  director 
Robert  Bruno.  “But,  mostly,  we’re 
ecstatic  over  the  pull-power  of  that 
program.” 

Bruno  was  referring  to  current  Arbit- 
ron  ratings  that  indicate  WOR-am  enjoys 
62%  and  76%  more  listenership  in  the 
weekday  7  to  8  P.M.  time  frame  than  its 
■two  competitive  news-format  stations. 

The  show  features  Daily  News  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  Dick  Oliver  as  mod¬ 
erator.  Oliver  interviews  News  reporters, 
writers,  columnists  and  editors  on  the 
day’s  local,  national,  worldwide,  political 
and  business  happenings  as  well  as  sports 
and  features  appearing  in  the  newspap¬ 
er’s  new  lifestyle  sections. 

“The  content  is  important,”  Oliver 
said,  “and  our  new  products  have  added 
both  range  and  richness  to  the  radio 
show. 

“But  what  really  makes  our  show  uni¬ 
que  is  our  own  non-professonal  radio 
voices.  We  are  professional  journalists, 
not  professional  radio  people. 

“Asa  listener,  you  are  getting  full  news 
coverage.  But  you  are  also  getting  the 
impression  you’re  becoming  acquainted 
with  real  people  .  .  .  which  gives  that 
news  coverage  a  sense  of  the  personal 
and  the  objective  at  the  same  time.” 

Guy  Gannett  acquire 

Guy  Gannett  Broadcasting  Services  of 
Portland,  Maine  has  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  purchase  WMT-tv,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  from  Cosmos  Broadcast¬ 
ing,  Inc.  and  Orion  Broadcasting,  Inc. 


cords  of  a  daily  newspaper. 

The  latest  victim  of  the  government’s 
secret  seizure  is  the  Idaho  Statesman. 
The  newspaper  was  notified  by  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  through  a  letter  received 
February  19  that  the  Justice  Department 
had  subpoenaed  telephone  records  from 
the  period  September  4  through  October 
3,  1979. 

The  records  were  subpoenaed  upon  re¬ 
quest  from  the  Ada  County  Prosecutor’s 
office  in  an  attempt  to  learn  information 
in  connection  with  a  child  custody  case. 
Statesman  reporter  Ellen  Marks  had  been 
keeping  certain  information  she  learned 
about  the  case  confidential. 

The  phone  records  failed  to  turn  up  any 
new  information  for  law  enforcement 
officials. 

The  child  in  the  case  has  since  been 
returned  to  her  father  and  the  court  has 
ended  a  $500  per  appearance  fine  against 
reporter  Marks,  who  was  ruled  to  be  in 
contempt  of  court 

The  Ada  County  Prosecutor’s  office 
was  also  involved  in  the  seizure  of  tv 
station  KBCI’s  vidoetapes  of  a  prison  riot 
last  fall. 

The  first  instance  of  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  obtaining  the  phone  records  of  a 
newspaper  surfaced  last  September, 
when  the  Atlanta  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Times  was  notified  that  its  records  from 
September,  1979  through  March,  1980 
had  been  subpoenaed. 

The  second  victim  of  the  government’s 
secret  seizure  was  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin.  Three  reporters  on  that  newspaper 
were  notified  in  November  that  their 
phone  records  at  the  newspaper  had  been 
obtained  for  a  period  from  February 
through  November,  1979. 

When  the  Justice  Department’s  action 
in  the  New  York  Times  case  was  made 
public,  then  Attorney  General  Benjamin 
Civiletti  ordered  new  guidelines  to  pro¬ 
tect  reporters  and  news  organizations 
from  having  their  phone  records  sub¬ 
poenaed. 

After  the  Bulletin  disclosure,  John 
Russell,  assistant  director  of  public  in¬ 
formation  for  the  Justice  Department, 
said  new  guidelines  had  gone  into  effect  in 
mid-November. 

Russell  said  he  knew  of  no  other  inst¬ 
ances  where  a  news  organization’s  phone 
records  had  been  subpoenaed  and  said, 
“We  hope  this  will  be  the  end  of  it.” 

Under  the  new  guidelines,  the  Justice 
Department  is  required  to  negotiate  with 
individual  reporters  when  seeking  phone 
records.  An  exception  to  the  guideline  is 
in  a  case  in  which  such  negotiations 
“pose  a  significant  threat  to  the  investiga¬ 
tion.” 
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1982  World’s  Fair  to  be  Model  law 


184-day  media 

By  John  Consoli 

The  first  World’s  Fair  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States  since  1974  will  open  in 
Knoxville,  Tennessee  on  May  1,  1982, 
and  Fair  officials  are  touting  it  as  a  184- 
day  media  event. 

“There  isn’t  a  section  of  the  newspaper 
that  wouldn’t  have  an  appetite  for  the 
events  that  will  take  place,”  said  Sandy 
Quinn,  marketing  director  of  the  Fair.  “It 
will  be  a  communications  event  of  inter¬ 
national  scope  —  like  the  Olympics.” 

Quinn  and  Fair  president  S.H.  “Bo” 
Roberts  have  been  touring  the  country  in 
an  attempt  to  acquaint  the  media  in  va¬ 
rious  cities  with  the  Fair.  “We  are  trying, 
at  this  point,  to  take  the  World’s  Fair  to 
the  newspapers’  hometowns,”  said 
Quinn.  “We  are  visiting  the  major  cities 
around  the  country,  hoping,  in  turn,  that 
the  media  from  those  cities  will  be  visiting 
us  later  during  the  Fair.” 

Quinn  and  Roberts  were  recently  in 
New  York  where  they  conducted  press 
briefings  and  where  Roberts  made  an 
appearance  on  the  ABC-tv  network  Good 
Morning  America  program.  Quinn  said 
similar  press  briefings  are  scheduled  for 
the  “major  communications  cities” 
around  the  country  and  on  April  9,  a  press 
conference  for  the  European  media  is 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  London. 

On  May  1,  one  year  before  the  Fair 
opens,  a  “major  press  event”  is  sche¬ 
duled  to  be  held  at  the  Knoxville  Fair 
location.  Quinn  said  editors  and  reporters 
from  around  the  country  will  be  invited  to 
Knoxville  to  tour  the  facilities  and  the  site 
location. 

“We’re  a  newspaper  story  right  now,” 
Quinn  said,  “because  of  all  that  is  going 
on  (construction,  acceptances  to  partici¬ 
pate  by  foreign  nations,  advance  travel 
planning,  etc.)  It  takes  a  lot  of  space  to  tell 
the  people  all  aspects  of  what  is  going 
on.” 

Quinn  said  a  sizable  media  center,  out 
of  which  the  visiting  press  will  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  duration  of  the  Fair,  is  now  in  the 
planning  stages.  “We  hope  to  have  the 
'state  of  the  art’  in  press  facilities,”  he 
said. 

Quinn  added  that  he  would  like  to  have 
representatives  of  the  news  wire  services 
and  other  members  of  the  press  contact 
the  Fair  Committee  to  give  some  input  on 
the  type  of  equipment  that  will  be  needed 
to  transmit  their  stories  around  the  nation 
and  the  world. 

“We  welcome  ideas  from  the  media  as 
to  what  should  go  into  making  the  perfect 
press  facility,”  he  said. 

Right  now,  there  is  an  ‘on  site’  staff 
available  in  Knoxville  to  assist  any  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  that  visit  the  location 
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event 

now.  Marc  Grossman  is  director  of 
World’s  Fair  Public  Information  and  he  is 
assisted  by  Leigh  Hendry.  Both  are 
working  out  of  Knoxville  and  report  to 
John  Perry,  executive  assistant  to  the 
Fair  president  and  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Fair’s  executive  council. 

Perry  is  former  managing  editor  of  the 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent.  He  also 
served  as  reporter  with  the  Buffalo 
(N.Y.)  News,  state  editor  at  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune,  editorial  writer  for  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  city  editor  of  the  Tam¬ 
pa  Times  and  editorial-page  editor  of  the 
Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times-News.  Perry  is 
also  a  former  United  Press  correspondent 
and  served  as  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  White  House  speech  writer 
and  a  race-relations  trouble  shooter  for 
former  President  Lyndon  Johnson.  He  is 
also  served  as  Administrative  Assistant 
to  LeRoy  Collins,  former  Governor  of 
Florida. 

In  addition  to  Perry,  Grossman  and 
Hendry,  there  is  an  on  site  staff  of  jour¬ 
nalists  employed  by  the  Fair  to  put  out 
daily  releases  on  the  progress  of  the  Fair. 

Rogers  &  Cowan,  Inc.  of  New  York  is 
the  national  press  representative  for  the 
Fair  and  Hill  &  Knowlton  has  also  been 
working  with  Fair  officials  on  a  counsel¬ 
ing  basis. 

Perry  is  not  the  only  Fair  official  with  a 
newspaper  background.  Fair  president 
Roberts  is  a  former  editor  of  two  Tennes¬ 
see  weeklies,  the  Gatlinburg  Press  and 
the  Sevier  County  News-Record.  He  has 
a  B.S.  in  Journalism  from  the  University 
of  Tennessee  and  served  as  vicepresident 
for  Urban  and  Public  Affairs  at  UT  prior 
to  taking  his  role  with  the  fair. 

The  Fair  will  be  promoted  by  a  multi¬ 
million  advertising  campaign  which  has 
not  been  formulated  as  yet,  Quinn  said. 
“We  plan  a  major  effort  in  print,”  he  said, 
“but  our  plans  are  not  firm  yet.” 

One  thing  being  discussed  is  a  Sunday 
newspaper  supplement  insert  on  various 
aspects  of  the  Fair  which  would  be  run 
sometime  this  fall  in  newspapers  around 
the  country.  “Sort  of  a  family  vacation 
guide  that  readers  can  save  and  use  to 
plan  their  trip  to  the  Fair,”  Quinn  said. 

Quinn  said  all  media  will  be  used  to 
promote  the  Fair,  especially  within  a  400 
mile  radius  of  the  Fair  location.  Quinn 
said  this  is  the  primary  area  from  which 
the  Fair  will  draw  most  of  its  visitors.  He 
said  52  million  Americans  live  within  a 
400  mile  radius  of  the  Fair. 

In  all,  it  is  estimated  that  11  million 
visitors  will  come  to  the  Fair  during  the 
184-days  it  is  in  operation.  More  than  20 
nations  are  expected  to  participate.  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  has  been  invited  to  attend 
the  opening  day  ceremonies. 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


effort  or  money. 

“This  cavernous  loophole  is  not  con¬ 
tained  in  the  federal  (freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion)  statute  or  its  state  counterparts,” 
Sanford  said.  “It  provides  a  ready-made 
excuse  for  state  and  local 
governments  ...  to  avoid  disclosure 
with  the  wave  of  a  hand  or  a  perfunctory 
reference  to  shrinking  budgets.” 

Lawyers  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  and  the  National  Newspap¬ 
er  Association  added  their  names  to  the 
letter,  which  represented  Sanford’s  first 
effort  in  behalf  of  SPJ,  SDX  since  he  be¬ 
gan  work  February  1  as  its  First  Amend¬ 
ment  lawyer. 

Minnesota  state  Senator  Robert  J.  Ten- 
nessen  (DFL  Party),  who  introduced  the 
Bill  to  that  state’s  legislature  and  who 
also  served  on  the  liaison  committee  to 
the  N.C.C.U.S.L.  drafters,  said  the  press 
“has  been  dishonest  in  representing  what 
the  Bill  says.  The  presumption  of  privacy 
is  clearly  not  there  ...  (In  court)  the 
parties  put  their  best  evidence  forward 
and  the  courts  make  the  decision.  This  is 
not  a  presumption.” 

But  the  entire  concept  of  burden  of 
proof  denotes  a  presumption,  regardless 
of  whether  it  is  one  of  innocence,  as  in 
criminal  cases,  or  one  of  privacy. 

So  far,  the  Code’s  future  is  uncertain. 
Even  its  agenda  in  the  Minnesota  State 
Legislature  can  not  be  mapped  out  at  this 
stage.  One  opponent  expressed  concern 
that  a  worst-case  scenario  could  include 
action  at  the  federal  level,  and  since  the 
Code  has  been  approved  for  enactment 
by  the  N.C.C.U.S.L.,  it  could  be  adopted 
by  the  states  even  after  years  of  lying 
dormant. 

Supporters  of  the  Code  argue  that  the 
courts  will  eventually  determine  the 
scope  of  the  privacy  standard  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  But  if  this  model  legislation 
comes  down  to  cases,  it  may  prove  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  public’s  right  to  access,  some¬ 
thing  that  the  American  press  is  not  likely 
to  accept  without  a  fight. 

The  Fair  Committee  is  planning  to  set 
up  a  “no  hassle”  press  registration  proce¬ 
dure,  according  to  Quinn,  so  that  repor¬ 
ters  will  be  able  to  cover  the  Fair  without 
having  to  register  months  in  advance. 

“We  would  like  to  know  in  advance,  as 
a  courtesy,  but  there  is  no  need  to  get 
advance  clearance,”  Quinn  said. 

Quinn  said  a  bigger  problem  of  concern 
for  members  of  the  press  could  be  hous¬ 
ing  and  he  suggested  that  those  newspap¬ 
ers  planning  extended  coverage  make  re¬ 
servations  now.  He  said  tv  stations  have 
already  begun  making  reservations  for 
their  crews. 

There  are  nearly  20,000  rooms  and 
campsites  in  Knoxville  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  area,  he  said. 
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Syndicates 


St  Louis  readers  move 

This  is  the  way  it  is  with  “Dallas” — in 
St.  Louis. 

The  welcome  for  “Dallas”  as  a  comic 
strip  in  the  daily  and  Sunday  Post- 
Dispatch  “was  less  than  enthusiastic  in 
many  St.  Louis  homes,”  wrote  Selwyn 
Pepper,  the  reader’s  advocate,  in  late 
February.  And  he  added  that  “Dallas” 
was  not  welcomed  by  all  editors  and  staff 
members  either. 

So,  reacting  to  reader  complaints — 
which  also  involved  changes  with  some 
other  comics  to  make  room  for  the  televi¬ 
sion-based  soap  strip — “Dallas”  is  being 
moved  from  the  Post-Dispatch  daily  color 
comics  page  to  the  black-and-white  page 
where  other  serial  strips  run. 

Harper  Barnes,  features  director  of  the 
Post-Dispatch,  told  E  &  P  that  the  move 
probably  would  have  been  made  “in 
time”  anyway  but  would  be  made  sooner 
because  of  protests  about  the  new  strip. 
The  majority  of  protesters  “found  the 
strip  salacious  and  not  suitable  for  chil¬ 
dren,”  Barnes  said.  He  explained  the 
protests  also  involved  changes  in  other 
features  as  room  was  made  to  introduce 
“Dallas”  on  the  color  page. 

The  newspaper  took  “Andy  Capp”  out 
of  its  strip  position  and  stacked  it,  making 
a  panel,  and  then  killed  the  panel  “Duni- 
gan’s  People”,  which  had  run  low  in  a 
reader  survey. 

But  those  changes  didn't  set  well  with 
Andy  and  Dunigan  fans.  So,  when  “Dal¬ 
las”  moves  to  black-and-white,  the  loser 
will  be  another  strip  “Conan  the  Barba¬ 
rian”  which  will  be  discontinued  to  make 
room.  That  is,  just  as  soon  as  the  current 
episode  of  Conan  ends. 

And  “Andy  Capp”  will  be  restored  to 
its  usual  place,  full  size  and  “Dunigan’s 
People”  will  return.  Selwyn  Pepper’s  col¬ 
umn  noted  that  while  Dunigan  had  scored 
poorly  in  readership  polls,  whenever  it  is 
left  out  of  the  paper  there  are  strong  pro¬ 
tests  from  articulate  readers  who  say  it  is 
intelligent  and  a  favorite  comic  panel. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate, 
which  now  boasts  almost  300  newspaper 
clients  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad  for  “Dal¬ 
las”,  sends  along  the  subscriber  list  and 
also  a  reprint  of  Pepper’s  column  in  the 
Post-Dispatch.  He  included  extensive 
comment  by  Richard  Newcombe, 
vicepresident  and  general  manager  of  the 
syndicate,  who  said  the  strip  sold  way 
beyond  expectations.  “Our  initial  target 
for  the  comic  strip  was  100  newspapers. 
But  we  passed  200  two  weeks  ago,  and 
the  number  is  still  growing.  We  are  keep¬ 
ing  the  strip  fairly  clean.  And  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  TV  show  have  creative 
approval  over  the  comic  strip.”  The 
syndicated  strip  is  written  by  Jim  Lawr¬ 
ence  and  drawn  by  Ron  Harris. 
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By  Lenora  Williamson 


“Da//as” 

Pepper  concludes  his  column  with  a 
question  along  with  his  editorial  opinion: 
“How  long  do  I  think  ‘Dallas’  will  remain 
in  the  Post-Dispatch?  Six  months. 

“Stay  tuned.” 

*  * 

Opinion  Research  Corporation  of  Prin¬ 
ceton,  N.J.,  an  Arthur  D.  Little  Com¬ 
pany,  is  launching  its  first  service  de¬ 
signed  exclusively  for  newspapers. 

Known  as  The  Editor’s  Research  Ser¬ 
vice,  the  new  offering  will  provide  reports 
showing  opinions  Americans  hold  on  va¬ 
rious  issues  of  the  day.  Included  will  be  a 
set  of  tables  showing  results  of  a  survey 
conducted  among  a  national  probability 
sample  and  an  analysis  on  meaning  of  the 
data. 

ORC  says  its  intention  is  to  report  feel¬ 
ings  of  Americans  on  newsworthy  topics 
quickly,  concisely,  and  with  statistical  re¬ 
liability  at  a  cost  within  reasonable  reach 
of  all  papers. 

Each  report  may  be  reprinted  as  writ¬ 
ten  or  may  form  the  basis  of  a  shorter 
feature,  provided  the  essence  of  the  re¬ 
port  is  not  changed.  Also,  any  newspaper 
may  publish  the  copyrighted  material 
provided  ORC  is  credited  as  the  source 
and  a  fee  of  $  1 00  is  paid  by  dailies  and  $50 
by  weeklies. 

The  reports  will  come  out  periodically 
and  each  requires  a  separate  fee.  ORC 
says  there  is  no  contract  to  sign  and  edi¬ 
tors  can  use  as  many  or  as  few  of  the 
reports  as  desired. 

ORC  vicepresident  Frank  E.  Camacho 
also  announced  availability  of  an  addition¬ 
al  option  in  the  new  service — an  exclu¬ 
sive  survey  of  residents  in  specific  areas 
on  the  same  topic  being  reported  in  the 
national  study.  This  allows  editors  to 
compare  area  opinions  with  the  national 
sample. 

*  ak 

A  new  weekly  column,  “Women  in  the 
’80s”,  will  be  distributed  as  part  of  the 
daily  service  of  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association.  The  column  is  written  by 
Rusty  Brown,  a  former  assistant 
women’s  editor,  social  issues  writer  and 
columnist  for  the  Cleveland  Press.  She 
left  Cleveland  last  year  when  her  hus¬ 
band,  Bill  Tanner,  became  editor  of  the 
Albuquerque  Tribune. 

Brown  says  in  connection  with  the  col¬ 
umn,  “I  have  looked  at  the  vast  social 
changes  of  the  ’70s  and  their  effect  on 
women:  new  attitudes  toward  divorce 
and  marriage,  alimony  and  palimony, 
problems  with  men  and  without  them,  sex 
in  the  office,  grown  kids  returning  to  the 
nest,  menopauses  and  legal  clauses. 

“I’ve  written  about  women  who  made 
it  to  the  top  in  business  and  others  who 
can’t  get  jobs,  about  friendships  between 
women  and  marriages  that  last. 


Rusty  Brown 

“I  like  to  recall  some  of  the  foibles  and 
fun  of  the  past,  lest  we  forget  that  not  all 
change  is  for  the  better.” 

Brown,  a  Northwestern  University 
graduate,  broke  into  journalism  in  the 
’50s  as  a  member  of  the  copy-boy  staff  of 
the  Cleveland  Press.  “Back  then,  it  didn’t 
bother  me  to  be  called  ‘boy’  or  to  fill  paste 
pots  for  each  reporter’s  desk,”  the  col¬ 
umnist  recalls. 

Rusty  Brown  had  moved  up  the  line  to 
teen  editor  by  the  time  she  resigned  to  live 
in  India  for  several  years.  She  returned  to 
Cleveland  to  work  in  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations;  got  her  master’s  degree  in 
communications  at  Case  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University  and  taught  at  Cleveland 
State.  Then  she  rejoined  the  Press  in 
1971. 


Carole  Monroe  is  the  newly  named 
director  of  corporate  public  relations  for 
all  divisions  of  United  Media  Enterprises, 
including  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  The 
World  Almanac  and  TV  Data.  UME  pres¬ 
ident  Robert  Roy  Metz  said  Monroe  will 
continue  directing  in-house  promotion, 
publicity  and  advertising,  as  well  as  over¬ 
seeing  work  contracted  with  market  re¬ 
search  firms  and  advertising  agencies. 

Monroe  joined  UME  as  publicity  man¬ 
ager  in  1978. 


Mine  tc  Five 

(In  its  4th  year) 

by  Mary  Margaret  Carberry 

Office  manners.  Office  politics.  Perfidious 
peers.  Workaholic  bosses.  Who  makes  cof¬ 
fee?  Who  works  Saturdays?  Your  readers 
can  learn  how  to  tiptoe  through  the  traumas 
of  the  workplace  with  this  Q  and  A  column 
offering  down-to-earth  solutions.  Weekly. 

Write:  M.  M.  Carberry 
1349  Douglas  Ave.,  Rossmoor,  IL  60422 
312(799-6360 
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“Reagan  roulette”  proves 
unpopular  with  the  press 


By  I.  William  Hill 

Radiating  his  casual,  light-hearted 
manner,  President  Ronald  Reagan  has 
taken  a  second  step  in  trying  to  give 
the  presidential  press  conference  a  prop¬ 
er  decorum. 

He  introduced  it  himself  as  “Reagan 
roulette”  and  selected  the  questioners 
and  the  order  of  questioning  by  lottery 
on  March  5,  the  day  preceding  his  press 
conference. 

This  followed  Reagan’s  first  press  con¬ 
ference,  wherein  reporters  instead  of 
jumping  up  and  calling  out  “Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent”  to  get  a  chance  to  ask  a  question — 
were  required  simply  to  raise  a  hand  to 
get  recognition. 

Under  the  lottery  system,  AP  and  UPl 
will  ask  the  first  two  questions  on  a  rota¬ 
tion  basis  and  no  news  organization  will 
be  allowed  more  than  two  questions. 

Even  before  the  first  names  were 
drawn  from  Reagan’s  jelly  bean  jar,  some 
reporters  were  threatening  to  boycott  the 
conference.  Several  television  corre¬ 
spondents  did  so  and  several  more  left  the 
conference  after  it  began. 

“The  fact  that  more  didn’t,”  one  re¬ 


porter  said,  “was  probably  due  to  the 
fact  somebody  reminded  them  their  job 
is  to  cover  the  news,  not  try  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  the  news  is  made.” 

The  purpose  of  the  “roulette”  experi¬ 
ment,  besides  doing  away  with  “jumping 
jack  journalism,”  was  to  give  small  organ¬ 
izations  which  cover  the  White  House 
as  much  chance  as  large  newspapers 
and  television  networks  to  ask  questions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  one  point  during 
the  press  conference,  Reagan  remarked 
he  was  glad  to  see  the  “little  people  are 
getting  a  chance.” 

Most  of  the  reporters,  characteristical¬ 
ly  opposing  change,  didn’t  like  last 
week’s  system.  The  President,  however, 
appeared  happy  with  it,  running  swiftly 
through  19  questions  in  a  half  hour, 
often  salting  his  answers  with  humor. 

For  instance,  when  the  well-known 
Sarah  McLenden  waspishly  asked  if 
Reagan’s  plan  would  be  to  cut  off  the 
head  of  anyone  opposing  his  program, 
the  President  ducked  his  head  and  grinned. 
“How  can  you  say  that  about  a  sweet 
fellow  like  me?”  he  asked  before  proceed¬ 
ing  to  deny  what  she  implied. 


Faced  with  another  question  implying 
criticism  of  Reagan’s  military  stance, 
the  President  reminded  his  questioner 
that  he  had  been  in  office  “six  weeks 
and  hadn’t  fired  a  shot  yet.”  Even  some 
needling  questions  from  Lester  Kinsolv¬ 
ing  about  abortion  and  contraception 
failed  to  disturb  Reagan. 

The  press  appeared  to  be  having  the 
same  problem  with  Reagan  that  House 
Speaker  Tip  O’Neill  has  commented  on. 
“Our  problem  with  Reagan,”  he  said, 
“is  that  he’s  just  a  helluva  nice  guy.” 

Nevertheless,  after  the  press  confer¬ 
ence,  more  than  one  reporter  was  com¬ 
plaining.  Time's  Larry  Barnett  called 
Reagan  roulette  “ridiculous.”  ABC’s 
Susan  King,  who  did  get  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion,  still  charged  that  the  new  format 
reduces  press  conference  spontaniety. 
Another  ventured  the  observation  that 
some  particularly  vocal  correspondents 
didn’t  like  the  new  system  because  they 
couldn’t  shout  and  get  a  chance  to  ask  a 
question  and  appear  on  national  tv. 

Impartial  observers  noted  that  with 
the  system  used  last  week,  Reagan  was 
asked  about  the  same  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  same  subjects  as  has  been 
customary  over  the  old  format. 

Last  week’s  experiment  is  one  result  of 
the  study  of  the  presidential  press  con¬ 
ference  made  by  the  White  Burkett  Miller 
Center  of  Public  Affairs  at  the  University 
of  Virginia. 


Inland  publishers  advised 
to  get  ready  for  cable  tv 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

Telecommunications  and  a  glossary  of 
budget  slicing  measures  headlined  the 
agenda  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  winter  meeting  in  San  Diego 
last  week. 

While  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  remains  undecided  on 
whether  or  not  newspapers  will  be  allowed 
to  operate  the  new  low  power  tv  stations  in 
their  own  markets,  the  Troy  (Ohio)  Daily 
News  is  not  taking  any  chances .  The  paper 
applied  for  a  license  a  month  ago. 

“We  feel  we  have  to  protect  our  in¬ 
terests,”  News  publisher  Joel  Walker  told 
his  listeners. 

The  FCC’s  proposal  to  offer  low-power 
UHF  or  VHF  stations  serving  a  15-mile 
radius  was  announced  last  September. 

“We’re  not  sure  if  newspapers  will  be 
able  to  operate  low  power  tv,”  Walker 
said.  “The  FCC  has  established  no  rules 
but  we  feel  they’ll  accept  all  the  applica¬ 
tions  and  then  they’ll  formulate  the  rules.” 

Walker  said  that  one  Phoenix  company 
has  filed  between  300  and  400  applications 
for  stations  while  Sears  Roebuck  and  Co. 
has  requested  80  or  90  signals. 
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Filing  costs  are  relatively  moderate. 
Walker  said,  ranging  from  $6,000  to 
$10,000.  The  News’  first  step  was  to  retain 
a  Washington,  D.C.,  communication  at¬ 
torney  and  a  consulting  engineer  to  do  a 
local  power  evaluation. 

The  FCC’s  proposal  calls  for  either  a 
100-watt  or  a  1 ,000  watt  transmitter,  priced 
at  $23,000  and  $79,000  respectively.  The 
News  has  not  decided  which  size  it  event¬ 
ually  would  use.  Walker  said. 

The  current  status  of  Viewdata  and 
Teletext  in  the  U.S.  was  presented  to  In¬ 
landers  in  a  20-minute  slide  show  pro¬ 
duced  by  Indiana  University’s  School  of 
Journalism. 

Ongoing  or  planned  experiments  with 
the  new  medium,  the  college  said,  include: 

— A  consumer  test  of  Teletext  which 
will  take  place  this  fall  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Conducted  by  the  Alternate  Media 
Center  at  New  York  University  and 
WETA-tv,  the  test  will  use  approximately 
60  decoders,  and  will  provide  about  400 
pages  of  information.  Both  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  the  Washington  Star  are 
slated  to  participate. 

KSL-tv  in  Salt  Lake  City  has  been  exper¬ 
imenting  with  Teletext  since  1978,  while 


CBS  television  has  been  conducting  tech¬ 
nical  tests  with  the  concept  at  both  the 
network  level  and  at  its  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  station  in  St.  Louis,  KMOX. 

— Channel  2000,  a  Viewdata  Service 
from  OCLC  in  Ohio,  a  firm  which  provides 
on-line  cataloging  and  library  services, 
plans  to  offer  access  to  a  complete 
encyclopedia — 33,000  articles  and  9  mil¬ 
lion  words.  The  system  also  will  provide 
access  to  6  million  bibliographic  entries  as 
well  as  news  and  other  information. 

— Knight-Ridder’s  Viewdata  experi¬ 
ment  in  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  with  150 
homes,  will  celebrate  its  first  birthday  in 
June. 

— Associated  Press  and  United  Press 
International  have  both  signed  agreements 
with  computer  time-sharing  firms  and  digi¬ 
tal  data  networks  to  provide  instant  access 
to  news  and  other  information  to  persons 
with  home  computers  or  computer  termi¬ 
nals.  Dow-Jones  and  Reuters  currently 
are  providing  similar  services  for  news  and 
other  information. 


Price  increase 

Consolidated-Bathurst  Inc.,  Montreal, 
announced  a  6.4%  increase  July  1  in  the 
price  of  newsprint  from  $470  per 
metric  ton. 
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Reporter  groups  disagree 
on  access  to  Army  data 


By  John  Consoli 

Two  leading  groups  representing  re¬ 
porters  disagree  over  whether  U.S.  Army 
“after-action”  reports  should  be  made 
available  to  reporters  who  request  them. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Washington  Star 
has  contacted  Secretary  of  Defense  Cas¬ 
par  Weinberger  and  urged  him  to  keep 
those  particular  type  of  Army  records 
from  being  disclosed  unless  the  reporter 
on  whom  the  report  is  made  agrees  to  let  it 
be  made  public. 

The  board  of  directors  of  Investigative 
Reporters  and  Editors,  Inc.,  recently 
voted  to  condemn  the  current  military 
practice  of  monitoring  press  interviews 
with  Pentagon  officials  and  preparing  fol¬ 
low-up  reports  and  tapes  recordings  on 
what  was  discussed  during  the  inter¬ 
views. 

The  IRE  board  also  stated  that  if  the 
Army  is  permitted  to  continue  the  prac¬ 
tice,  that  such  records  be  disclosed  to  the 
press  and  the  general  public.  The  IRE 
board  further  opposed  any  “special  ex¬ 
emption”  that  would  prevent  only  re¬ 
cords  of  press  interviews  from  being 
made  public. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Repor¬ 
ters’  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press 
also  met,  and,  in  a  position  opposite  to 
that  of  the  IRE  board,  decided  that  the 
Army  should  not  be  forced  to  make  such 
records  public.  The  executive  committee 
decision  must  now  be  placed  before  the 
30  member  Reporters’  Committee  board 
of  directors  for  a  vote. 

In  voting  the  way  it  did,  the  executive 
committee  disagreed  with  Reporters’ 
Committee  director  Jack  Landau.  Land¬ 
au  had  proposed  that  there  should  be  a 
time  limit  that  the  Army  can  keep  the 
records  secret  before  releasing  them  to 
the  public  —  such  as  90  days  after  the 
interview  takes  place. 

Landau  said  the  executive  committee 
felt  this  would  discriminate  against  the 
broadcast  media  and  book  authors,  since 
their  pieces  generally  take  longer  to  put 
together  than  those  of  newspaper  repor¬ 
ters. 

Neither  decision  is  binding  to  the  Army 
and  neither  group  has  indicated  that  it  will 
file  suit  against  the  Army  in  an  attempt  to 
force  the  Army  to  comply  with  such  a 
policy. 

The  feud  over  the  issuance  of  Army 
records  erupted  in  late  December  when 
Jack  Taylor,  investigative  reporter  for  the 
Oklahoma  Times,  attempted  to  gain  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  Army’s  after  action  reports 
(E&P,  January  3).  Army  procedure  calls 
for  public  information  officers  to  sit  in  on 
interviews  the  press  conducts  with  Penta¬ 
gon  officers.  Following  the  interview,  the 
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infoimation  officer  prepares  a  report,  for 
internal  use,  which  contains  the  names  of 
the  people  involved  in  the  interview,  the 
subject  matter  discussed,  questions 
asked  and  sometimes  his  impression  of 
the  reporter  who  conducted  the  inter¬ 
view.  Also,  the  report  can  include  an 
actual  tape  of  the  interview,  including 
“off  the  record”  answers. 

Washington  Star  reporter  John  Fialka 
and  other  reporters  who  cover  the  Penta¬ 
gon,  complained  that  releasing  such  re¬ 
ports  would  allow  one  reporter  “to  ferret 
out  the  work  product  of  another  re¬ 
porter.” 

Taylor  said  his  original  intent  was  just 
to  see  how  the  Army  felt  about  reporters, 
but  the  Army’s  refusal  to  disclose  the 
records  made  him  more  determined  to 
obtain  them. 

The  feud  turned  ugly  with  both  Taylor 
and  Fialka  hurling  accusations  at  each 
other. 

Taylor,  following  Army  procedure,  re¬ 
quested  all  after-action  reports  on  file  and 
was  originally  denied.  He  filed  an  appeal 
and  was  ultimately  sent  some  of  the  re¬ 
ports,  after  the  Army  decided  to  release 
them  only  after  the  interview  appeared  in 
print  or  was  broadcast. 

Taylor  said  the  reports  he  has  received 
are  very  “straight  forward,  about  what 
the  reporter  was  doing.”  He  said  those 
reports,  however,  are  “just  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.”  He  said  he  has  asked  to  see  a  lot 
of  other  documents.  “I  want  to  see  what 
else  they  have.” 

Fialka  said  he  is  satisfied  with  the  ac¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Reporters’  Committee  and  feels  con¬ 
fident  that  the  Reporters’  Committee 
board  will  support  a  similar  position. 

While  acknowledging  that  the  Repor¬ 
ters’  Committee  position  will  not  mean  a 
definite  stopping  by  the  Army  from  con¬ 
tinuing  its  newly  adopted  policy  of  releas¬ 
ing  the  reports  after  publication  or  airing 
of  the  interviews,  Fialka  feels  it  could 
cause  the  Army  to  reevaluate  its  policy. 

“The  Reporters’  Committee  carries  a 
lot  of  weight  here,”  Fialka  said.  “I  am 
pleased  to  see  them  recognize  there  is 
more  at  stake  here  than  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  It’s  silly  to  give  up  First 
Amendment  rights  to  protect  the  Fol 
Act.” 

“The  business  of  gathering  news  .  .  . 
has  always  been  surrounded  by  some 
confidentiality  ...  for  example,  con¬ 
fidentiality  of  sources,”  Fialka  said.  “It 
is  not  as  if  we  are  looking  for  a  new  lid  of 
secrecy.  We  are  trying  to  keep  it  as  it  has 
always  been.” 

Fialka  called  the  IRE  position 
“naive.” 


“To  attempt  to  force  the  Army  not  to 
keep  records  is  just  folly,”  he  said.  “I 
would  hate  to  argue,  ‘I’m  taping  your 
conversation  Mr.  Official,  but  you  can’t 
tape  mine’.” 

Meanwhile,  Fialka’s  newspaper  has 
contacted  the  Secretary  of  Defease  and 
urged  that  a  policy  of  nondisclosure  be 
adhered  to. 

In  a  letter  to  Defense  Secretary  Wein- 
burger.  Star  general  counsel  Walter 
Diercks  said,  “It  is  imperative  that  your 
agency  protect  the  privileged  and  con¬ 
fidential  information  in  (the)  Fialka  (after¬ 
action)  Reports.  In  order  to  protect  this 
information  it  is  necessary  that  your 
agency,  as  part  of  any  determination  of 
whether  a  Fialka  report  should  be  dis¬ 
closed,  consult  with  Mr.  Fialka  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  any  portion  of  the  report 
reflects  a  story  line  or  information  not  yet 
published  and  is  therefore  still  privileged 
and  confidential.” 

Diercks  goes  on  to  state  that  “the  fai¬ 
lure  of  your  agency  to  consult  with  Mr. 
Fialka  and  to  protect  privileged  and  con¬ 
fidential  information  would  constitute  a 
serious  violation  of  Mr.  Fialka’s  and  the 
Star’s  constitutional  rights.  In  addition,  it 
would  be  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  act 
and  a  violation  of  the  Trade  Secrets 
Act  .  .  .  which  would  subject  your  agen¬ 
cy  to  an  action  under  5  U.S.C.  §  706.” 

Diercks  also  faulted  the  Army  decision 
to  release  the  reports  after  an  article  has 
run  or  a  program  on  the  topic  aired.  He 
said,  “The  mere  fact  that  an  agency  offi¬ 
cial  believes  that  some  of  the  information 
recited  in  a  Report  has  been  used  in  a 
news  story  does  not  justify  the  sweeping 
assumption  that  the  Report  can  be  re¬ 
leased  without  disclosing  any  information 
which  is  privileged  and  confidential. 

Diercks  concluded  by  telling  Weinber¬ 
ger,  “The  issue  of  whether  reports  should 
be  released  in  response  to  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  requests  has  become  the 
subject  of  public  debate  and  controversy. 
Your  agency  has  the  responsibility  of 
adopting  a  publicly  disclosed  policy  on 
the  way  requests  for  disclosure  of  reports 
will  be  handled.  The  law  mandates  that 
you  adopt  a  policy  of  carefully  treating 
these  reports  as  privileged  and  confiden¬ 
tial  information  covered  by  Exemption  4 
(of  the  Act.)  The  proposed  procedure  of 
consultation  with  the  affected  reporter  is 
the  only  effective  way  to  protect  pri¬ 
vileged  and  confidential  information  con¬ 
tained  in  after  action  reports  and  tapes 
and  notes  taken  during  interviews.” 

Reetz  puchase 

The  East  Texas  News  was  bought  re¬ 
cently  by  Rebecca  and  John  Reetz  who 
formerly  were  staff  members  of  the 
Marietta  (Ga.)  Daily  Journal  and  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  respectively.  He 
has  been  editor-publisher  of  the  Johnson 
City  (Tex.)  Record-Courier  and  she  was 
with  the  Marble  Falls  (Tex.)  Messenger 
as  editor. 
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DJ,  Knight-Ridder  to  pay 
$247  million  for  cable  co. 


Dow  Jones  &  Co.  and  Knight-Ridder 
Newsapers  have  reached  an  agreement  in 
principle  to  acquire  the  country’s  ninth 
largest  cable  television  company,  UA- 
Columbia,  for  $75  cash  per  share,  or 
$247.5  million. 

Dow  Jones  and  Knight-Ridder  will  also 
assume  the  cable  company’s  debt  of 
approximately  $100  million. 

UA-Columbia’s  board  acceped  the 
merger  offer  by  an  8  to  6  vote.  Its  terms 
call  for  UA-Columbia’s  present  manage¬ 
ment  to  continue  operating  the  firm  which 
will  be  owned  equally  by  Dow  Jones  and 
Knight-Ridder. 

UA-Columbia  presently  has  about 
420,000  subscribers  for  its  systems  in  the 
Southwest,  Florida,  northern  New 
Jersey,  and  Westchester  and  Suffolk 
Counties  in  New  York. 

About  50%  of  UA  Columbia’s  cable 
systems  have  two-way  capacity. 

Robert  Rosencrans,  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  cable  company,  said  in 
approximately  five  years  all  of  UA- 
Columbia’s  cable  systems  will  be  two- 
way. 

Rosencrans  also  expects  UA- 
Columbia’s  total  amount  of  subscribers 
to  reach  700,000  in  five  years  time. 

United  Artists  Theatre  Circuit,  Inc.,  a 
movie  theater  chain  based  on  Long  Island 
which  owns  28%  of  UA-Columbia,  op¬ 
posed  Dow  Jones  and  Knight-Ridder’s 
original  acquisition  bid  of  $72  per  share, 
or  $237.6  million.  The  two  companies 
■  subsequently  increased  their  offer  to  $75 
per  share  price  which  was  accepted. 

Knight-Ridder  and  Dow  Jones  joined 
together  in  bidding  on  U  A-Columbia  after 
a  similar  joint  effort  between  Knight- 
Ridder  and  Newhouse  to  acquire  the 
cable  company  failed  last  year.  UA- 
Columbia  rejected  the  KRN-Newhouse 
bid  because  it  included  a  proposal  to 
break  up  the  cable  company. 

Both  Dow  Jones  and  Knight-Ridder 
have  been  leaders  in  the  development  of 
interactive  electronic  information  sys¬ 
tems,  commonly  called  the  electronic 
newspaper. 

Knight-Ridder  has  formed  a  subsidi¬ 
ary,  Viewdata  Corporation  of  America, 
which  in  association  with  AT&T  subsidi¬ 
ary  Southern  Bell  has  been  conducting  a 
consumer  test  of  an  interactive  videotex 
system  called  Viewtron  in  Coral  Gables, 
Florida. 

At  a  meeting  with  stock  analysts  last 
fall.  Viewdata  Corp.’s  president,  A1  Gil¬ 
len,  stated  Viewtron’s  data  base  could  be 
offered  to  subscribers  over  two-way 
cable  television  as  well  as  by  Southern 
Bell’s  telephone  lines  (E&P  Dec.  6, 
1980). 
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At  that  same  analysts  meeting,  Knight- 
Ridder  president  Alvah  Chapman 
announced  the  company’s  board  had 
approved  his  seeking  to  make  a  major 
cable  acquisition  in  1981. 

Dow  Jones  has  also  been  a  leader  in  the 
development  of  home  electronic  informa¬ 
tion  systems. 

The  company  successfully  tested  two- 
way  cable  tv  news  at  Las  Colinas,  Texas 
last  year  and  following  that  test  formed  a 
joint  venture  with  Sammons  Communica¬ 
tions  to  provide  its  news  retrieval  service 
via  cable  tv  to  household  subscribers  in 
two  Dallas  suburbs  (E&P,  September  20, 
1980).  The  company  charges  househol¬ 
ders  $40  per  month  for  the  news  retrieval 
service. 

Dow  Jones  technical  director  Karl 
Valenti  has  stated  in  the  past  that  by  com¬ 
bining  interactive  cable  television  and 
satellite  communications,  newspapers 
can  deliver  news  retrieval  services  to 
consumers  without  having  to  rely  on  any 
telephone  companies. 

Dow  Jones  has  also  been  active  in  de¬ 
veloping  one-way  cable  tv  news  and 
advertising  through  the  Danbury  (Conn.) 
News-Times,  a  member  of  the  Ottaway 
Newspapers  group. 

Dow  Jones  is  publisher  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  Barron’s.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  offers  a  financial  news  retrieval 
service  to  about  12,000  subscribers  in  the 
business  community  nationwide. 

Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  publishes 
33  newspapers  including  PhHadephia  In¬ 
quirer,  Miami  Herald,  San  Jose  Mercury- 
News,  and  Detroit  Free-Press.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  owns  televison  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  and  an  electronic  distribution  ser¬ 
vice  of  commodity  and  financial  news. 

In  1980,  Dow  Jones  had  revenues  of 
$530.7  million  and  earned  $59  millioifT 
Knight-Ridder  had  $1.1  billion  in  re¬ 
venues  last  year  with  earnings  of  $93  mil¬ 
lion. 

Floyd  Rogers  awarded 
radiology  story  prize 

In  the  first  year  of  awards  for  radiolo¬ 
gical  articles  one  of  three  $1,000  prizes 
went  to  Floyd  Rogers,  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Journal,  for  a  story  about  a  color- 
coded  ultrasound  system  that  can  help 
detect  precursors  of  stroke. 

Other  winners  were:  Jean  Marx,  Scien¬ 
ce  magazine;  and  Mark  McLaughlin, 
WTMJ-tv  Milwaukee. 

The  contest,  open  again  for  1981,  is 
sponsored  by  the  Radiological  Society  of 
North  America,  the  American  Roentgen 
Ray  Society,  and  the  American  Radium 
Society. 


Worcester  papers 
to  offer  cable  news 

Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette  will  be¬ 
come  the  first  Massachusetts  newspapers 
to  offer  cable  news. 

Beginning  this  spring,  the  papers  will 
lease  a  channel  from  Teleprompter  of 
Worcester  for  news  reports  which  will  be 
comprised  of  shortened  versions  of  news 
stories  appearing  in  their  pages. 

The  stories,  which  will  be  in  the  form  of 
lines  of  text  on  the  channel ,  will  be  mostly 
local  news  with  some  world  and  national 
news  provided. 
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Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX) . 
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CSX  (NYSE) . 
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Gannett  (NYSE) . 
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Gray  Comm.  (OTC) . 
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55 
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Lee  Enterprises  (NYSE) . 
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McCormick . 
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N/A 
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Meredith  Corp.  (NYSE) . 
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N/A 

Multimedia  (OTC) . 
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New  York  Times  (AMEX) . 

30TS 

29% 
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Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (AMEX) . 

26^ 
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13% 

Quebecor  (AMEX) . 

15 

14% 

9 

Southern  (CE) . 

38V5 

37% 

N/A 

Stauffer  Comm.  (OTC) . 

43 

43 

36 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE) . 

21 

21% 

15% 

Time.  Inc.  (NYSE) . 

61^4 

56% 

38% 

Times  Mirror(NYSE) . 

46^4 

42% 

29% 

Toronto  Sun  (CE) . 

29VS 
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Torstar  (CE) . 
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Abitibi  (CE) . 

32 
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17% 

Allied  Chemical  (NYSE) . 

51% 
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44% 

Altair  (OTC) . 

41/4 

4% 

3% 

Am  Inti  (OTC) . 
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77 

53% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE) . 

4>/4 

4% 

3% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE) . 

39V4 

38% 

30 

CBS  (NYSE) . 

56% 

51 

47 

Compugraphic  (NYSE) . 

22% 

23% 

24% 

Compuscan  (OTC) . 

3V^ 

3 

4% 

Consol.  Bath.  (CE) . 

25% 

24% 

13% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE) . . 

,  47% 

45% 

35 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE) . . 

,  82% 
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Domtar  (AMEX) . 

.  25% 
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18% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE) . 

.  36% 
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30% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE) . 

.  79% 
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48% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE) . 

.  28% 

29Vi 

23% 

Grace,  W.R.  (NYSE) . 

.  51  Vi 

47% 

35 

Great  Lakes  Forest  (CE) . 

.  74VS 

70 

55 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  (NYSE) . 

.  42% 

39  V4 

39% 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE) . 

.  49% 

45% 

30% 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE) . 

.  10% 

10% 

9% 

International  Paper  (NYSE) . 

.  48% 

44% 

34% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE) . 

.  31% 

32  V4 

18% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE) . 

.  64 

61  Vi 

38% 

LogEtronics  (OTC) . 

.  13% 

12% 

11% 

Logicon  (AMEX) . 

.  32V5 

29% 

16% 

MacMillan  Bloedel  (CE) . 

.  40 

36% 

25V4 

Minnesota  Mining  &  Mfg  (NYSE) . 

.  59% 

60% 

50% 

Raytheon  (NYSE) . 

.  93VS 

92% 

68% 

Rockwell  IntT  (NYSE) . 

.  36% 

37% 

46% 

St.  Regis  (NYSE) . 

.  39% 

35 

26% 

Signode  (NYSE) . 

.  39% 

39 

N/A 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE) . 

.  24% 

23  Vi 

13% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE) . 

.  44V'4 

34% 

21% 

United  Technologies  (NYSE) . 

.  54% 

51% 

N/A 

Visual  Graphics  Corp.  (AMEX) . 

.  8% 

6% 

6^ 

Volt  Info.  (OTC) . 

.  35% 

37% 

21  Vi 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE) . 

.  26V4 

24% 

19% 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ADVICE 

MONEY 

"FOR  THE  DIVORCED"— Weekly.  By  national¬ 
ly-known  expert  and  author.  Blunt.  Gusty. 
Helpful.  Free  Sample.  Listening,  8716  Pine, 
Gary  IN  46403. 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY”— Weekly  column 
of  money-saving  news.  Proven  results.  Camera- 
ready.  ^mples,  Mike  LeFan,  1802  S.  13th, 
Temple  TX  76501. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

AUTO  NEWS  SERVICE  from  Detroit.  Current 
feature  sent  free.  DATELINE:  DETROIT,  215  S 
Fifth  Aw.  Ann  Arbor  Ml  48104. 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for 
Weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages. 
Issued  weekly.  Camera-ready.  Our  7th  year. 

YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  test  reports  on 

town  NY  10940.  (914)  692-4572. 

of  answers  to  readers'  car  problems.  Write  for 

PUZZLES 

Manor  Cr.  Milwaukee  Wl  53217. 

SPICE  UP  YOUR  FOOD  PAGES  with  our  new 

CARTOONS 

newspapers  such  as  The  Denver  Post  and 

"ALL  THE  CARTOONS  YOU’LL  EVER  NEED" 
are  in  a  low  cost  package  of  36  hilarious  1  and  2 

Dinner-Entertainment  of  your  readers.  Write: 
Dickson-Bennett,  PO  Box  265,  St.  Joseph  MO 
64502  or  (816)  279-9315.  (Free  samples). 

quarterly  headed  by  leading  cartoonist.  Details 
from:  Cartoonmix,  Box  108,  Village  Station, 

REAL  ESTATE 

New  York  NY  10014. 

HOUSE  CALLS — National  award  says  "enter- 

CATALOG 

a  weafth  of  real  estate  knowledge."  6th  year. 

ASK  FOR  A  FREE  copy  of  our  syndication  cata¬ 
log  of  available  columns,  features,  puzzles. 

Antonio,  Syracuse  etc.  Edith  Lank,  240  Hem¬ 
way,  Rochester  NY  14620  (716)  271-6230. 

automotive  features,  interviews.  Singer  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc,  3164  W.  Tyler,  Anaheim  CA 
92801. 

RARE  EARTH:  Nationally  self-syndicated 
weekly  column  featuring  the  most  exotic  prop¬ 
erties  for  sale  from  around  the  world;  islands, 
retreats,  volcanoes,  castles.  333  words,  fea¬ 
tured  in  TIME  magazine  and  MERV  GRIFFIN 

CHILDREN 

TV.  Unique,  informative,  engaging.  Proven  re¬ 
sults.  Competitive  rates.  Write  for  free  sam¬ 
ples:  RARE  EARTH  Enterprises,  Box  946, 
Sausalito  CA  94966. 

WRITER  OF  CHILDREN’S  txwk  reviews  seeks 

furnished.  Box  1709.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SELF  AWARENESS 

GENERAL 

"THE  KNOWING  YOU"  available  1-3-5  times 

FOR  THE  ONE  publisher  in  10  really  serious 
about  promotion— The  Bottom  Line  tells  your 
local  merchant  why  he  should  use  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Weekly  questions  and 

methods  for  successful,  satisfying  life  manage¬ 
ment,  self  awareness  expansion.  Samples, 
rates  write  Rolf,  Box  1547.  Kihei.  Maui  HI 
96753. 

answers  by  publisher-professor  use  fact,  logic 
and  humor.  S.  Gale  Denley,  The  Journal,  Box 

WEEKLY 

278,  Bruce  MS  38915. 

NEWS  ITEM — Pennsylvania  tries  to  reclaim  top 
spot  as  supplier  of  Christmas  trees... Plant 
more  plastic!!. ..Like  it?  VANTAGE  POINT  by 

NEED  FILLER? 

You  need  Filler  News  Service.  Samples. 
Write  FNS,  RD  3  Gansevoort  NY  12831 

Bern  Williams  comments  humorously  on  the 
news:  daily,  semi-weekly  or  weekly.  Dickson- 
Bennett,  17700  Western  69.  Gardena  CA 
90248,  (213)  515-5047. 

VOICE  FROM  THE  WOODS:  In  fourth  year  of 
500-word  essays  with  "Small  Is  Beautiful" 
slant,  ^mples.  Walter  Gormly,  Mt.  Vernon  lA 
52314. 

MEMO  TO:  All  Feature  Writers  and 
Artists 

FROM:  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

RE:  JOINING  THE  SYNDICATE 

If  you’re  involved  in  selling  a  column,  cartoon,  comic  strip  or 
other  feature  material  to  weekly  or  daily  newspapers,  that's 
strictly  syndicate  business.  That's  why  we  think  it  would  be 
wise  for  you  to  be  represented  in  the  pages  of  E&P  Classifieds. 
Your  Features  Available  ad  could  help  you  reach  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  America’s  editors  and  publishers.  And,  you  can 
save  with  our  low  contract  rates.  Use  the  order  blank  in  this 
issue  or  call  us  for  more  information. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS— THE  COMMUNICATORS 
(212)  752-7050 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

START  YOUR  OWN  WEEKLY—  Extensive  how¬ 
to  manual  by  prominent  publisher,  describes 
every  step.  Details  from  Meadow  Press,  Box 
35-E.  Pt  Jefferson  NY  11777. 

JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 

Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  114 

SOUTHWEST  FLORIDA 

Weekly  publication.  Net  $60,000.  Price 

Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA  31411,  (912) 

352-8931,  day  or  night. 

$185,000.  For  more  information  contact  Sher¬ 
wood,  1950  Courtney  Dr,  Ft  Meyers  FL  33901; 
(313)  936-6166. 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC. 

Over  5(X)  sales  in  our  31  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties  — 

TRAVEL  MAGAZINE 

Local  affiliates  being  selected  for  expansion  of 
leading  US  travel  magazine.  Presently  reaching 
1,200,(X)0  readers  weekly  in  60  regional  edi¬ 
tions.  Excellent  profitability  and  management 
training  provided.  Contact:  Roger  Thrailkill, 
TRAVELHOST  Magazine.  PO  Box  31768,  Dal¬ 
las  TX  (800)  621-1466  ext.  6015. 

offices  350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  "Norton  office," 

PO  Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654. 

Office  (913)  877-3407 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Office." 

PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 

66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partnership, 
loan  depreciation  and  insurance  purposes. 
Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel, 
Box  88,  Norton  KS  67654  or  Robert  N  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"The  broker  with  instant  buyers" 

SALES,  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 

Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 

ALL-PURPOSE  NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING 
PLANT  APPRAISALS.  40  years  graphic  arts 
experience.  Edwin  0.  Myer,  Broker,  One  North 
5th  St,  Richmond  VA  23219,  (804)  643- 
7816. 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 

Appraisals.  Mergers.  Sales. 

No  charge  for  consultation. 

Box  783,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 

HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newspaper  appraisers  and  brokers.  Write  or 
call  for  free  consultation.  21  E  Euclid  Av,  Had- 
donfield  NJ  08033,  (609)  795-6026. 

50  YEARS  OF  MEDIA  EXPERIENCE 

We  specialize  in  radio,  TV,  weekly,  daily  and 
community  newspapers.  Professional,  con¬ 
fidential. 

SHOULDN’T  YOU  KNOW  the  value  of  your 
newspaper  property?  40  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Call  or  write  us.  No  obligation.  White 
Newspaper  Service,  Box  783,  McMinnville TN. 
(615)473-2104. 

Business  Broker  Associates 
(615)  756-7635 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

WE  HAVE  CONDUCTED  more  than  300  formal 
appraisals  of  newspapers,  large  and  small. 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY.  INC.,  PO 
Drawer  12428,  Panama  City  FL  32401. 

ALTERNATIVE  news  weekly  in  major  northern 

California  city.  Entering  third  year,  in  the 
black.  Fabulous  prospects.  (408)  624-3763. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ANGLO-JEWISH  WEEKLY.  Ill  health  forces 
sale.  Eleven  years  old  with  good  circulation  and 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 

communi^.  Box  1997,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers  for 
daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publications. 
Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037.  (413)  477- 
6009. 

CALIFORNIA  newspaper  group,  7  weeklies, 

17,225  paid  circulation  plus  6  shoppers  with 

66,400  additional  distribution.  All  in  growth 
areas.  Sheet  and  web  commercial  printing 

BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 

WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

plant.  Approximate  1980  gross  of  $2.2  mil¬ 
lion.  Box  1975,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO..  INC. 

National  Press  Building 

Washington  DC  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

ESTABLISHED,  competitive  New  England 
coastal  weekly  grossing  $70,000  available  for 
early  sale.  Excellent  potential.  First  reasonable 
offer  buys.  $10,0(X)cash  plus  generous  terms. 

Complete  composition  equipment  included.  JV 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  profes¬ 
sional,  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and 

Robaton,  222  North  St,  Boston  MA  02113. 

purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  da^ime;  (813)  446-0871 

FLORIDA  SUBURBANS  grossing  $800M. 
break-even,  for  sale  at  $5lM.OOO.  (iompug- 
raphic.  Box  1964,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

nights:  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

FOR  SALE;  Weekly  shopper,  20,000  circula¬ 
tion,  county  seat,  in  ve^  fast  growing  area  in 
central  Florida.  Good  terms.  Box  1985,  Editor 

Brokers  You  Can  Trust 

Nationwide  Service 

&  Publisher. 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 

PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 

Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-2619 

Jim  Hall  (205)  566-7198 

FLORIDA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  with 

28,000  circulation  weekly.  7000  paid  circula¬ 
tion  specialty  tabloid  and  typographies  busi¬ 
ness.  $500,000  gross.  Profitable  with  great 
growth  potential.  Box  1888.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Confidential  Negotiations  and  Appraisals 
MEDIA  ACQUISITIONS  AND  MERGERS 

A  Division  of 

Graphic  Management  Associates.  Inc. 

11  Main  St.,  ^uthboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 

IN  ADDITION  to  the  help  in  buying  we  afford 
continuing  service  in  making  your  efforts  suc¬ 
cessful.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO.,  INC.,  PO 
Drawer  12428,  Panama  City  FL  32401. 

HOW  CAN  1  SAY  THIS?  Our  business  is  good, 
but  we  just  don’t  like  this  slower  pace  or  the 
comfortable  small  town  living.  So.,  .we  will  sell 
our  exclusive  Illinois  weekly  and  shopper  on 
negotiable  price  and  terms.  In  a  nutshell,  sales 
were  $181,000  in  1978,  $196,000  in  1979, 
and  $277,000  in  1980  with  cash  flows  to  us  of 
$63,000,  $62,000,  and  $74,000,  Priced  in 
the  area  of  gross  including  real  estate.  Detailed 
letter  earns  phone  call  and  full  specifics.  Write 

Box  1%5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JAMES  J.  BRODELL 

Rocky  Mountain  newspapers 

Box  1841,  Grand  Junction  CO  81502 
Buyer  inquiries  invited  (303)  242-5035. 

MAJOR  CITY  FLORIDA  suburban  papers. 

$8()0M  gross.  $600M  sale  price.  29%  down. 

Press  IS  additional.  Box  18/3,  Editor  &  Pub- 
i  lisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —$3.50  per  line. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
1  week  —$2.50  per  line. 


2  weeks— $3.20  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks— $2.20  per  line,  per  issue. 


3  weeks— $3.00  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks— $2.80  per  line,  per  issue. 


3  weeks— $2.00  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks — $1.80  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $3.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $2.50  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  45  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  ciassified  ad  to  dispiay.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $70  per 
column  inch  camera  ready,  $75  pub  set. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

DEADLINEtEvery  Tuesday,  2  pm  New  York  Time, 
for  Saturday's  issue. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publishor 

575  Lexington  Av,  NY,  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company- 


Classification. 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

Run  ad - Weeks _ ^Till  Forbidden 

Please  Indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

Mall  to:  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av  New  York,  NY  10022. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


EXCLUSIVE  county  seat  weekly.  Sunbelt  area, 
$65,000  cash. 

PACIFIC  Northwest  tv  magazine-shopper, 
$43,000  profit  in  1980  on  $98,000  gross, 
only  $64,500. 

PRIZE-WINNING  northeast  Iowa  weekly;  pic¬ 
turesque,  historic  Mississippi  River  communit- 
y;  includes  building  and  large  apartment; 
$90,000. 

John  E.  van  der  Linden,  Broker 
PO  Box  181 
Sibley  lA  51249 
(712)  754-3184 

SUNBELT  OPPORTUNITY— Fast  growing  TV 
shopper  in  beautiful  Zone  8  area.  Estimated 
yearly  sales;  Gross  $45,000  with  excellent 
potential,  to  increase  with  proper  direction. 
$25,000  with  excellent  terms  or  $20,000 
cash.  Write  Box  1944,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SIERRA  FOOTHILLS  WEEKLY,  1200  paid  cir¬ 
culation.  Gross/price $65M.  Terms.  Box 2009, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  KANSAS  COUNTY  SEAT  exclusive  week- 
lies.  Each  will  gross  $100,000  this  year.  New 
buildings.  Irrigation  farming  responsible  for 
very  good  economy.  Write  Box  1967,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


2  TENNESSEE  SHOPPERS— Circulation 
22,000  and  7500  per  market.  $675,000. 
SPECIALTY  NEWSLEHER  AND  GUIDE,  New 
Jersey.  Owner  will  consider  terms. 

SPECIAL  INTEREST  MAGAZINE,  New  York. 
$150,000. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  TABLOID  MAGAZINE, 
growth  potential.  $230,000. 

MARYLAND  area,  3  tabloid  paper,  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  $320,0(10.  Terms.  29%  down  pay¬ 
ment.  10  years,  9%  interest. 

MINNESOTA  WEEKLY,  60,000  circulation, 

$110,000. 

FOUR  WEEKLY  MAGAZINES— Philadelphia, 
Tampa,  Orlando,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  will  sell  as  a 
package,  or  would  seek  an  investor.  5  years  in 
business.  $250,000. 

TENNESSEE  WEEKLY— 5000  circulation, 
29%  down  payment,  owner  will  finance. 
$111,000. 

2  COLORADO  WEEKLIES— Mortgage  at 
$60,000  can  be  assumed  at  8%  interest. 
$65,000  and  $120,000. 

SMALL  ALABAMA  WEEKLY— 730  mailed, 
730  placements.  Good  opportunity  for  young 
investor.  $20,000. 

ALABAMA  WEEKLY— Located  in  heavy  indust¬ 
rial  area,  1600  circulation.  $50,000. 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY— Excellent  growth 
potential.  Zone  4.  Owner  must  sell. 
MAGAZINE — Located  in  New  England  states. 
Opportunity  for  substantial  growth.  Wants  to 
sell  quick. 

BI-MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  Sunbelt.  Good 
potential  for  aggressive  person.  $15,000. 

Business  Broker 
Associates 
(615)  756-7635 


WELL  ESTABLISHED  Pacific  Northwest  week¬ 
ly  in  competitive  growth  area.  $175,000  gross. 
Excellent  facility  and  equipment.  Press 
farmed.  No  real  estate.  Has  substantial  loss 
carry  forward.  Needs  to  be  cashed  out.  Small 
down  and  contract  not  possible.  Box  1962, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


ZONE  4  weekly  group 
with  sales  of  $5  million. 

(Xjntact  Box  1575,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  5  WEEKLY  group  including  cable  tv 
franchise.  Company  established  54  years.  Ex¬ 
cellent  earnings  record.  Gross  $7  million. 
FLORIDA  WEEKLY  group.  Circulation 
300,000.  Showing  excellent  growth.  Gross  $4 
million. 

ZONE  6  DAILY  monopoly  market.  New  building 
and  press.  Paid  circulation  5000.  Gross 
$900,000. 

DALLAS.  TEXAS  daily  competitive  market.  Ex¬ 
cellent  commercial  printing  operation.  Gross 
$500,000. 

DALLAS  suburban  shopper.  Estabished  in 
growth  market.  Gross  $110,000. 

MAGAZINE  New  England  area.  Excellent 
growth  potential.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Gross 
$250,000. 

Media  Acquisitions  &  Mergers,  Inc. 

11  Main  St,  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


ZONE  6  group  of  1  daily  and  4  weeklies.  4.5 
million.  Terms.  First  time  offered, 

ZONE  4  unopposed  county  seat  weekly. 
$1,575,000.  Terms. 

TENNESSEE  weekly,  $225,000. 

ALABAMA  county-seat  weekly,  $65,000. 
James  White,  Box  783,  McMinnville  TN. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ZONE  5  weekly  grossing  $6  million.  Excellent 
financial  record.  Contact  1574,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

IF  YOU  ARE  without  competition  in  your  home 
base,  do  not  have  a  central  printing  plant,  and 
have  at  least  4500  paid  circulation,  our  widely- 
respected  group  of  community  newspapers 
would  like  to  discuss  purchasing  your  non-daily 
publication.  Flexible  arrangements  to  meet 
your  needs,  including  your  remaining  with  the 
newspaper.  No  paper  too  large  for  us  to  consid¬ 
er.  Please  send  information  to  Box31752,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  All  replies  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

COIN  RACK  SERVICE.  Repair  and  painting — 
coin  mechanisms  exchange  senrice.  We  buy 
and  sell  used  racks  and  mechanisms  anywhere 
in  the  USA.  Call  Bob  Hamlin  (313)  775-1550. 

TARGET  your  market.  Phone-crew-consulting. 
Guaranteed  results.  Experienced  staff.  For  in¬ 
formation  (215)  586-3954, 

TELEPHONE  MARKETING 
CIRCULATION  SALES 
ZONES  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 

Coordinating  cost  effective  sales  with  our  high¬ 
ly  trained  sales  organization  is  our  specialty. 
Please  contact  James  A  Gould,  Mediamax,  30 
Los  Robles,  Williamsville  NY  14221;  (716) 
631-8220. 

ENGINEERING  & 
INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  engineering 
modifications,  rebuilding  and  removal.  Single 
width  to  4  plate  wide.  Bramble  Professional 
Press  Engineering,  Rt  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen 
TX  78501.  (5121682-7011. 


CONSULTING  HELP  for  publishing  properties 
in  need  of  turnaround.  Shep  Robinson,  41(3 
Grove,  Barrington  IL60010.  (312)  381-4312. 

FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 
Former  newspaper  publisher  announces  the 
opening  of  his  financial  consulting  firm.  Write 
or  call:  Mr  AW  (Al)  Bassett,  CPA,  Suite  600, 
Texas  Commerce  Bank  Building,  Amarillo  TX 
79109;  (806)  352-0601. 

INK  RECOVERY 

WE  WILL  ACCEPT  your  waste  offset  ink.  Our 
federal  EPA  ID  number  is  CTD000790949. 
Call  for  details.  Ink  Recovery  Service  (203) 
443-5890. 


MESSENGER  SERVICES 

MESSENGER  SERVICE— We  pick  up  and  mail 
or  deliver  locally,  government  press  releases. 
Congressional  records,  federal  register  and 
other  public  information  from  government 
agencies  on  a  monthly  basis.  Write  or  call  Heiss 
Press  Senrice.  Inc,  2025  Eye  St,  NW,  Room 
502,  Washington  DC  20006,  Phone  (202) 
659-2726,  home  (301)  924-4589. 

NEWSPAPER  DESIGN 

FOR  RE-DESIGN,  new  logos,  special  sections, 
new  formats,  layout,  type  specification,  cir¬ 
culation  enhancement,  design  critiques,  and 
staff  training,  call  or  write:  AMERGRAPHICS& 
URBAN,  INC,  PO  Box  571052,  Miami  FL 
33157,  (305)  248-5434.  The  creative  con¬ 
sulting  and  editorial  design  experts  specializ¬ 
ing  in  precise  visual  communications  for  the 
newspaper  industry.  Ask  for  Alan  Urban,  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Creative  Director. 


EAP  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  14,  1981 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES... 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


EQUIPMENT  ft  SUPPLIES 
_ PRESSES 


CAMERA  t  DARKROOM 


FOR  SALE:  NuArc  SST  1418  camera,  6  years 
old,  excellent  condition.  14"  x  18".  Film  sur¬ 
face  reduces  down  to  20%  or  enlarges  to 
300%.  $1500  EOB.  Luverne  MN  56156. 


KAMERAK  SQUEEZE  LENSES 
Variable  lenses  0  to  8%.  Fixed  lenses  up  to 
12%.  Compare  our  quality  and  service. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  CA  90801 


SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ins.  . 
Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New,  super  designs  surpass  all 
CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE 
Business/Circulation  software  designed  for 
IBM  34  available  with/without  installation 
assistance.  Comprehensive  circulation  system 
maintains  total  homes  in  market  area.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  subscriber  only.  Provides  on-line  real 
time  update  to  starts,  stops,  service  errors.  In¬ 
cludes  route  error  alarm  system  with  real  time 
sen/ice  error  dispatching.  Includes  PIA  proces¬ 
sing  with  automatic  vacation  adjustment.  Pro¬ 
duces  all  ABC,  pressrun  and  delivery  man¬ 
ifests.  Bundle  top  wraps  include  start,  stop, 
and  service  error  messages.  Carrier  statements 
handle  bonding  and  estimating.  A  full  line  of 
other  business  systems  available.  Contact 
Creative  Data  Systems,  9809  Wedd  Dr,  Over¬ 
land  Park  KS  66212.  (913)  381-1109. 


CIRCULATION  SYSTEMS  available  for  mail 
and  carrier  PIA  using  IBM  5120.  Other  systems 
include  retail  advertising  receivables,  accounts 
payable,  general  ledger  and  payroll.  Contact 
Zeltner  Associates,  TO  Box  511,  South  Bend 
IN  46614.  (219)  272-5839. 


COMPUTERS 


HARRIS  MICROSTOR,  2  Compuedit  terminals 
and  1  Titus  communications  terminal  for  sale, 
complete  with  120  computype  interface  mod¬ 
ified  to  except  3  inputs,  and  a  tally  line  printer. 
All  in  excellent  condition.  An  ideal  system  for 
small  daily  or  large  weekly  but  will  consider 
selling  each  item  seperately.  Contact  Jeff  Hill¬ 
man,  The  Commercial  Dispatch,  Columbus  MS 
39701;  phone  (601)  328-2424. 


SAVE  MONEY!! 

We  sell  IBM  computers.  All  systems  and 
periperals.  We  lease  IBM  computers.  Purchase 
lease  backs.  We  will  buy  your  IBM  equipmen- 
t.Use  your  purchase  accruals. 

Save  money  on  your  IBM  maintenance.  Call 
Hugh  Wagner  for  more  information.  Dataserv 
Equipment,  Inc,  Suite  110, 1148  4th  St,  San¬ 
ta  Monica  CA  90403.  Phone  (213)  395-7561 . 


MAILROOM 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
NORTHEAST  ST0RA(5E  &  INDlJSTRIES 

(213)  257-7557 


CUTLER  HAMMER  Mark  III.  Kirk  Rudy  labeler. 
Bunn  tyer.  Addressograph  system.  Extra 
Graphatype.  Flexowriter.  Curtis,  816  National 
Press  Building,  Washington  DC;  (202)  628- 
5696. 


DOUBLE  BOOM  telescopic  truck  loaders.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Available  immediately.  Box 
1791,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul¬ 
tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  folders.  Call 
Scott  or  Ed  Helsley,(800)  527-1668. 


1  MULLER  stuffing  machine  model  227. 
J  S  Graphic  Equipment  Co. 

(214)  387-3128. 


CIRCULATE  YOUR  SERVICES 
to  the 

Newspaper  Industry! 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
communicate  with  the 
World’s  Largest 
Newspaper  Audience! 

Call  (212)  752-7050 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
EXCELLENT  COST  SAVINGS 

Sheridan  48P  nserter,  single  or  double  de¬ 
livery. 

Sheridan  24P  inserter. 

Folded  edge  first  delivery  for  all  Sheridan 
inserters. 

Sheridan  inserters  spare  parts. 

Muller  227  inserter  with  5  stations. 

Kansa  inserter  with  3  stations. 

Sta-Hi  257  counter  stacker  with  spare  parts. 
Cutter  Hammer  Mark  IV  counter  stacker. 
Signode  MLN2  tying  machine. 

Telescopic  truck  loaders. 

Roller  top  and  belt  conveyors. 

Heavy  duty  press  conveyor. 

Bottom  wraps  and  pacers. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Mailroom  Equipment  and  Complete  Plants. 

GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Mailroom  Systems  Division 
TO  Box  55 

Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 

"The  Newspaper  Mailroom  Specialists" 

NP  624,  1977  Harris  inserter  with  collector 
ring.  Equipped  for  ARS  system.  This  machine 
was  modifi^  in  1979  and  is  in  excellent  oper¬ 
ating  condition.  It  may  be  operated  with  one 
jacket  head  single  out.  or  two  jacket  heads 
double  out.  It  has  been  off-line  since  October 
1980  when  it  was  replaced  with  model  NP 
1372.  Priced  at  $1 10,000  (as  is  on  our  floor) 
which  is  approximately  60%  of  replacement 
cost. 

Contact  James  Brodigan,  The  Forum,  Fargo  ND 
(701)235-7311. 


PROJECTOR— Veyor  truck  loader,  ir6"  re¬ 
tracted  length  and  will  extend  up  to  25'  in 
length.  Good  condition  "3  phase  motor” 
$1500. 

Contact  James  Brodigan,  The  Forum,  Fargo  ND 

(701)235-7311. _ 

2  STA-HI  257  (blunter  Stackers.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Available  immediately.  Box  1789,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SHERIDAN  48P  INSERTER.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Available  March.  For  details  contact  Box 
1790,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHALLENGE  3  knife  trimmer.  Two  available. 
Excellent  condition.  Priced  $6000  each.  Call 
Sid  Simon;  (215)  365-1155. 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— We  Buy/Sell.  Kramer  & 
Cramer  Inc,  550  Frontage  Rd,  Northfield  IL 
60093.  (312)  446-7017. 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS 


DIRECT  MAIL  SHIPMENTS  FROM  OUR 
AMERICAN  &  CANADIAN  MILLS. 

FIRST  QUALITY— STANDARD  30  LB  — MADE 
TO  YOUR  EXACT  SIZES— PRICE  AND  DELIV¬ 
ERY  DATES  ON  REQUEST. 

BROOKMAN  PAPER  CORP. 

300  E  54  ST,  NEW  YORK  NY  10022 

(212)  688-3020 


STANDARD  30  lb.  newsprint  made  to  your  spe¬ 
cification.  Shipments  direct  from  major  mills. 
Box  35468,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


FOR  SALE  COMPLETE  IBM  1130 
BASED  LOGICON  TYPESETTING  SYSTEM 
Consists  of  1  1131  CPU,  2  Memorex  disk 
drives  (20  m^-Bytes)  drive  controller,  Ver- 
satec  printer.  Teletype  KSR33  copy  flow  moni¬ 
tor,  1 7  VDT  terminals  and  cables,  CX  readers 
and  BRPE  puiiches  and  many  spare  parts.  Sys¬ 
tem  iscurrentlyrjnningand  will  be  available  in 
late  spring.  Any  reasonable  offer  will  be  consi¬ 
dered.  Will  be  sold  complete  or  any  portion. 
Phone  (312)  755-6161  and  ask  for  Hank 
Savino. 


CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202 
(614)  846—7025 


COMPUGRAPHIC  7200,  2961  fonts. 
$3500  or  best  offer. 

(617)  334-3422. 


COMPLETE  TYPESETTING  DEPARTMENT 
Compugraphic  typesetter  2961TL,  7200 
headliner.  8  perforators,  Hendrix  5200  editing 
terminal,  70  film  strips,  spare  parts  kits.  Com¬ 
plete  price  $8900.  Can  be  seen  in  operation. 
Kirms,  Avon  NJ  (201)  774-8000. 


CG  PHOTOTYPESETTERS— At  affordable 
prices  and  terms.  Videosetters,  unisetters, 
computate  one  and  two.  All  guaranteed.  Other 
units  available.  Call  or  write  GRAPH-X,  Inc,  17 
Bucknell  Ct,  RD  7,  Bethlehem  PA  18015; 

(215)  867-2002. 


COMPUSCAN  ALPHA  SCANNER.  Release  4 
program  with  TTS  punch.  $4000.  Compug¬ 
raphic  2961  HS,  wire  stripper/cutoff  rule, 
$2000.  Sentinel  (jo.  Bowling  Green  OH  (419) 
352-4611. 


HARRIS  1 100  terminals,  (3).  Model  1 100  F2- 
8-0-00-03.  Best  offer.  Contact  Ron  Matson, 
Schnectedy  Gazette,  (518)  374-4141. 


IBM  COMPOSER,  IBM  ESC,  IBM  fonts.  Comp 
IV,  and  7200.  N.  Gregory,  343  Clive  Av, 
Oceanside  NY  11572.  (516)  764-2250. 


IT'S  ALMOST  READY  ... 

Our  new  APlfX)  intelligent  terminal  system,  to 
be  released  in  March,  has  been  worth  waiting 
for.  Text  may  be  prepared  for  virtually  any  front- 
end  system  or  typesetter  with  our  universal  en¬ 
try  language.  The  AP1(X)  can  send  data  to  your 
existing  editorial  or  ad  system  or  even  drive 
most  typesetters  directly. 

We  offer  a  terminal  that  can  store  45.0(X)  keys¬ 
trokes  in  mennory  and  140,000  k^trokes  on  a 
single  5.25  inch  floppy  dinette.  (Jur  text  entry 
system  is  easy  to  learn  and  use  and  features  full 
cursor  control,  scrolling,  paging,  copy  block 
manipulation  and  global  character  string 
search  and  replacement. 

The  best  part  is  the  price.  Complete  systems  at 
$3295. 

For  further  information  call  or  write: 

First  Mam  Computer  Systems  Inc. 

8700  King  George  Dr.  Suite  103 
Dallas  TX  75235 
(214)  634-2860 


SPECIAL 

Autologic  APS5-C 100  pica  like  new;  for  sale  or 
assume  lease;  call  for  details;  Ober/Graphics 
(617)682-1139. 


WILL  SELL  7  C^rmpugraphic  9(X)0  film  strips. 
Call  (216)  833-2631  for  price  and  typefaces. 
Some  film  strips  never  us^. 


PRESS  PARTS 


BRONZE  TROLLEYS,  ink  floats,  and  more  for 
Goss  Headliner  series  press.  Highest  quality, 
fastest  delivery,  25%-115%  less  than  OEM 
prices.  Call  or  write  for  our  catalogue.  URBAN 
PRINTING  PRESS  PARTS,  TO  Box  571052, 
Miami  FL  33157.  (305)  245-1351. 


PRESSES 


COLOR  KING 
2  unit  with  folder 
(415)  495-6010. 


2\W  CUTOFF  HOE  COLORMATIC,  3  units,  2 
half  decks,  available  now. 

224'4"  Goss  Headliner  unit,  1  color  hump. 

4  Wood  autopasters. 

3  single  wide  Goss  digital  reel,  tension  pasters. 
2  new  Goss  web  width  cut  down  kit. 

22V4"  cutoff  Hoe  color  convertible  4  units, 
available  now. 

Now  in  our  warehouse  cleaned  and  painted  or 
rebuilt. 

4  unit  Harris  V22. 

5  unit  Harris  V22  RB7  folders. 

3-1  unit  Harris  V22,  and  folders. 

1  unit  Harris  VI 5A. 

4  unit  Mergenthaler. 

1  Gregg  imprinter. 

6  unitV15A. 

1  unit  Community  and  folder,  oil  bath. 

4  unit  Community  and  folder,  oil  bath. 
Suburban  add-on  units. 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 
Route  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011 


GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
AND  COMPONENTS 

4  units  1  folder,  1972 
6  units  1  folder,  1972 

Roll  stands,  upper  balloon  former,  motor  drives 
and  miscellaneous  accessaries.  We  will  sell 
complete  presses  or  components. 

I  PEC,  INC. 


97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


WESTERN  GEAR  sheeter,  22^4x36. 
Can  be  added  to  any  36"  web  offset  press. 
(415)  495-6010. 


HARRIS  845,  AVAILABLE  IN  JUNE 
5  units,  22  V4  cutoff,  Vi  and  V*  folds,  ribbon 
deck.  3  Butlers.  New  1975.  Nice  machine. 
Can  be  inspected  running.  Offered  exclusively 
By  ONE,  Atlanta  GA. 

Phone  (404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


INLAND  OF  KANSAS  CITY 
3  unit  Vanguard  web  offset  press,  several 
available— excellent  press  to  start  with. 

5  unit  Econ-O-Web  web  offset  press  with  Vi 
and  V4  page  2:1  folder. 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyor  model  104 — priced  to 
sell. 

Goss  Ferag  counter  stacker,  nKXfel  H-5(X>— 
Mfg.  W3. 

Butler  reel  model  32-42-10.  3  available  for 
immediate  delivery. 

KJ8  and  KJ6  King  press  folders  with  upper 
formers. 

Offered  Exclusively 
by 

INUNO  NEWSPAER  MACHINERY  CORP. 
105th  Santa  Fe  Dr,  TO  Box  15999 
Lenexa  KS  66215 

(912)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


1st  OFFERING  GOSS  URBANITE  PRESSES 
U-626  7  unit,  2  folders,  Goss  Urbanite  with 
Tricolor  unit  and  upper  formers.  Excellent 
press  with  light  usiiage.  Has  been  thoroughly 
reconditioned  and  available  for  immediate 

U-737^  unit.  1  folder,  Goss  Urbanite  with 
standard  roll  arms  or  Butler  reels.  Available 
for  immediate  delivery. 

Offered  exclusively 
by 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP. 
105th  Santa  Fe  Dr.  TO  Box  15999 
Lenexa  KS  66215 

(912)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


O.N.E.  OFFERS 
Goss  SC  Community,  5  units. 

Goss  Urbanite.  4  units. 

Harris  VI 5A,  6  units. 

Harris  V22,  5  units. 

Harris  V25,  5  units. 

Harris  845,  5  units. 

Hoe  Lithoniatic,  5  units,  double  width 
offset  60,0(X)  sheeter. 

Gregg  2  web  sheeter. 

We  own  all  equipment  listed  above  and  offer  for 
resale.  Presses  are  offered  whole  or  as  compo¬ 
nents. 

ONE.  Atlanta,  GA 

Phone  (404)  321-3992  Telex  700563 


TWO  (2)  V-15-A  add-on  units  with  roll  stands. 
Excellent  condition.  Oiling  system.  Can  be 
seen  running;  (817)  783-3®07. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  4  unit  oil  bath.  40  HP. 
SC-404,  approximately  1972,  available  now; 
as  is;  $145,000.  Extra  unit,  $24,000.  (312) 
975-0400,  Fred  or  Glenda. 


HARRIS  845,  five  units  1975,  22  VH  cutoff,  3 
Butlers,  folder.  Ipec,  Inc.,  97  Marquardt  Dr. 
Wheeling  IL  60()90.  (312)  459-9700. 


HARRIS  V-15A.  add-on  units,  1977. 

Cottrell  V-25,  vx  and  VS  folder. 

Goss  (^xnmunity  add-on  units,  1969-76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  folders:  Urbanite,  Suburban,  SU. 

G^  Urbanite  Vx  folders. 

Goss  4,  6,  8-position  roll  stand. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  Vx".  45  Vi". 

Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 

IPEC,  INC 

97  Marquardt  Dr. 

Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  14,  1981 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  { 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

HELP  WANTED  j 

HELP  WANTED 

WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for  Hoe, 
Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  preses,  offset  or  letter 
press;  portable  Ink  fountains;  2  Cline  reels  and 
pasters;  Goss  single  width  balloon;  104  A 
counter  stacker;  2  Butler  automatic  splicing 
units  model  3242-10.  We  have  or  can  get  what 
you  need  for  your  press  room  or  mail  room.  We 
do  machinery  moving  and  erecting. 

NORTHEAST  STORAGE  AND  INDUSTRIES 
INC 

_ (213)  257-7557 _ 

POLYGRAPH  (Royal  Zenith)  4  unit  with  folder 
and  sheeter,  17^24V^  web  width.  (415) 
495-6010. 

SUBURBAN  UNITS.  Three  available.  No  side- 
lay.  Excellent  condition.  $10,000  each.  Call 
Sid  Simon;  (215)  365-1155. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

WILL  PAY  TOP  CASH  PRICES  for  paper  cut¬ 
ters,  Phillipsburg  and  Pitney-Bowes  inserting 
machines;  Cheshire  automatic  labelers,  die 
cutters,  sheeters,  Bunn  string  tyers,  envelope 
converting  equipment,  vacuum  forming,  shrink 
pack,  skin  packaging  and  blister  forming  also 
printing  presses  etc.,  plus  Virkotype  and  gold 
stamping  equipment.  We  will  assume  all  pick 
up  and  transportation  charges  and  pay  in  cash 
or  certified  check  in  advance.  Phone  toll  free 
(800)  521-5586  or  in  Michigan  (313)  865- 
7777. 

M.  SELLARS  &  ASSOCIATES 
PO  Box  1352 
Dearborn  Ml  48121 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900.  AMS,  1290 
Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ  07205. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 

Box  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LATE  STYLE 

COnRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER, 

MULLER  227  INSERTER. 

Must  be  seen  in  operation. 

Box  1686,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  units 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

NEED  9  or  18  Goss  Mark  II  units  with  Goss  3:2 
folder,  23  9/16  cutoff.  Box  1905,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

OFFSET  ROTARY  used  for  80  page  tabloid .  4x4 
color.  Minimum  cylinder  speed  50,000  revolu¬ 
tions.  Automatic  roll  switch.  Box  1708,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER 
for  daily  newspaper  owration 
Box  34255,  Editor  &  Publisher 

E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS 
Programmed  for  selling! 

(212)  752-7050 


HELP  WANTED.  .  . 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  journalism,  te¬ 
nure  track  position  for  Fall  1981  to  teach  in  an 
undergraduate  journalism  and  literature  prog¬ 
ram.  MA  or  PhD  preferred;  professional  experi¬ 
ence  required;  salary  negotiable.  Deadline 
March  20  to  B.  Rosenthal.  English  Depart¬ 
ment,  SUNY,  Binghamton  NY  13901.  EO/ 
AAE. 

ANTICIPATED — Faculty/Administrative— Lou¬ 
isiana  State  University  School  of  Journalism 
seeking  a  person  to  be  director  of  journalism 
extension  and  to  teach  part-time  in  public  rela¬ 
tions,  starting  July  1, 1981.  Fical-year,  tenure- 
track  appointment;  proposed  rank:  Open,  de¬ 
pending  on  qualifications.  Salary  competitive. 
Doctorate  required,  with  experience  in  journal¬ 
ism,  public  relations  and  some  educational 
administrative  experience;  also  knowledge  of, 
and  contacts  in,  Louisiana  media  and  secon¬ 
dary  education.  Would  direct  extension  activi¬ 
ties  of  school,  conferences,  contest,  liaisons 
with  media  and  high  schools,  alumni  relations, 
and  internships.  Send  resume  by  April  15,  to: 
Dr  John  Merrill,  School  of  Journalism,  LSU, 
Baton  Rouge  LA  70803.  LSU  is  an  equal 
opportunity/affirmative  action  employer. 

BROADCAST  JOURNALISM  tenure-track  posi¬ 
tion,  assistant  professor,  August,  1981.  Teach 
print  and  broadcast  newswriting  and  reporting, 
television  production,  mass  communication 
law  and  regulation.  MA  with  media  experience 
and  significant  publications  required;  PhD  pre¬ 
ferred.  Salary  minimum,  $15,000,  nine 
months.  Send  application  and  vita  to  Dr  Voncile 
Smith,  Department  of  Communication,  Florida 
Atlantic  University,  Boca  Raton  FL  33431.  Ap¬ 
plication  deadline,  April  15, 1981.  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA  AT  OMAHA  seeks 
instructor  or  assistant  professor  to  teach  broad¬ 
casting  journalism,  tv  production  and  other 
mass  communication  courses,  depending  on 
qualifications,  PhD  and  broadcast  journalism 
experience  preferred,  master's  and  substantial 
professional  experience  required.  Tenure-track 
position,  minimum  $15,000  with  good  possi¬ 
bility  of  summer  teaching  at  18%  of  nine- 
month  salary.  Application  deadline  April  15, 
1981;  starting  date  August  17.  Send  resume  to 
Dr  Hugh  Cowdin,  Chairperson,  Department  of 
Communication,  Univeristy  of  Nebraska  at 
Omaha,  Omaha  NB  68182.  UNO  is  affirmative 
action  and  equal  opportunity  employer;  minor¬ 
ities.  women,  handicapped  and  Vietnam-era 
veterans  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

INSTRUCTOR  of  journalism  with  broadcast 
background  to  teach  newswriting  and  survey  of 
broadcasting.  Also  serve  as  student  newspaper 
advisor.  MA  required.  This  is  a  one  year  re¬ 
placement  position.  Salary  competitive.  Send 
resume  and  references  to  Dr  Bernard  Russi, 
Chairman,  Mass  Media  Department,  Marietta 
College,  Marietta  OH  45750.  AA/EO  employer. 
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BROADCAST  NEWS  POSITION— Virginia 
Commonwealth  Univeristy  is  seeking  a  faculty 
person  to  teach  radioand  television  news  in  the 
department  of  mass  communications  to  begin 
in  the  1981  Fall  semester.  Solid  professional 
experience,  especially  in  radio  news,  is  a  re¬ 
quirement.  Preference  will  be  given  to  candi¬ 
date  with  a  PhD.  Previous  record  of  excellence 
in  teaching  at  the  college  or  university  level  is 
highly  desirable.  Salary  and  rank  are  open  and 
competitive.  Virginia  Commonwealth  Universi¬ 
ty  is  an  affirmative  action,  equal  opportuniW 
employer.  Applicants  should  write  to  (ieorge  T. 
Crutchfield,  Chairman,  Departmenf  of  Com¬ 
munications,  VCU,  817  W  Franklin  St,  Rich¬ 
mond  VA  23284,  prior  to  April  1,  1981. 

FACULTY  POSITION  with  emphasis  in  news 
and  pr/advertising  in  well  established,  growing 
journalism  program.  Must  have  PhD  or  ABD, 
significant  job  experience  in  both  areas  and 
university  teaching  experience.  Applicants 
should  be  competent  in  mass  communications, 
press  law,  ethics  and/or  graphics.  Write,  in¬ 
cluding  vita  and  three  references  to  Dr  John  H 
Boyer,  Director,  Division  of  Journalism,  Brad¬ 
ley  University,  Peoria  IL  61625.  Deadline  is 
April  15,  1981.  Bradley  is  an  Equal  Opportun- 
ity/Atfirmative  Action  Employer. 

COMMUNICATION:  The  University  of  Tulsa  is 
looking  for  two  individuals  to  join  its  highly 
integrated  communication  program  in  Fall 
1981.  These  individuals  should  have  spe¬ 
cializations  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
areas:  advertising,  management,  business/ 
organizational  communication,  writing,  report¬ 
ing,  editing.  Opportunity  to  teach  in  area  of 
secondary  interest  exists.  Commitment  to 
teaching  and  research  essential.  Continuing 
appointment  track  (tenure);  assistant/associ¬ 
ate  level,  salary  open.  Send  resume  including 
names  of  at  least  three  references  to  Dr  Nick- 
ieann  Fleener,  Chairperson  Search  Committee, 
Faculty  of  Communication,  The  University  of 
Tulsa,  Kendall  Hall,  600  S  College.  Tulsa  OK 
74104.  Application  deadline  April  1, 
1981.The  University  of  Tulsa  has  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  program  for 
students  and  employees. 

SOUTHERN  ARKANSAS  UNIVERSITY  antici- 
pates  an  assistant  professor  level  opening  in 
mass  communication  beginning  Fall  semester, 
1981.  Television  production  and  program¬ 
ming,  introduction  to  broadcasting,  radio¬ 
television  laboratory,  and  introduction  to  pub¬ 
lic  speaking.  Deadline  for  appications,  March 
30,  1981.  Box  2017,  Editors  Publisher.  SAU 
is  an  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action  em¬ 
ployer. 


Circulate  Your  Jobs,  Services,  Talents 
to  the  Largest  Newspaper  Audience 
In  the  World  with  BSP  Classifieds 


MASS  COMMUNICATION— Instructor  or  assis¬ 
tant  professor  of  journalism  (news  editorial)  te¬ 
nure-track  position  to  teach  courses  in  several 
journalistic  areas  such  as  basic  and  advanced 
reporting,  news  writing  and  editing,  graphics, 
magazine  production,  feature  writing,  editorial 
writing  and  general  journalism  theory  for  intro¬ 
duction  to  mass  communication  courses.  Coor¬ 
dinate  news  editorial  sequence  and  laborator¬ 
ies.  Establish  and  maintain  rapport  with  profes¬ 
sional  media  and  campus  student  publica¬ 
tions.  Master's  degree  minimum.  Three  to  five 
years  of  successful  experience  on  professional 
news  publication  required.  Minimum  of  three 
years  university  teaching  experience.  The  news 
editorial  sequence  is  one  of  five  in  the  mass 
communication  department.  Send  vita  and 
three  letters  of  recommendation  to;  Wilma 
Wirt,  Chairperson,  Department  of  Mass  (>)m- 
munication.  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso,  El 
Paso  TX  79968.  Deadline  for  application  is 
May  1,  1981  or  until  adequate  pool  of  appli¬ 
cants  is  received.  The  University  is  an  equal 
opportunity/affirmative  action  employer. 

MASS  COMMUNICATION— Assistant  profes¬ 
sor  in  advertising  (anticipated  tenure-track 
position)  to  teach  undergraduate  courses  in 
advertising  and/or  public  relations  such  as  fun¬ 
damentals  of  advertising,  advertising  copywrit¬ 
ing,  advertising  layout  and  design,  commercial 
copywriting  for  radio  and  television,  public  re¬ 
lations,  ad/promotion  sales  and  ad  campaigns. 
Coordinate  advertising/public  relations  sequ¬ 
ence.  Minimun  of  master's  degree  in  journal¬ 
ism/advertising  and  three  to  five  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  professional  exoerience  in  advertising. 
Three  years  of  teaching  experience.  Some  ex¬ 
perience  in  graphics  and  broadcast  advertising 
helpful.  Advertisng/public  relations  sequence 
is  one  of  five  in  the  mass  communication  de¬ 
partment.  Send  vita  and  three  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation  to;  Wilma  Wirt,  Chairperson,  De¬ 
partment  of  Mass  Communication,  University 
of  Texas  at  El  Paso,  El  Paso  TX  79968.  Dead¬ 
line  for  applications  is  April  15.  1981  or  until 
adequate  pool  of  qualified  applicants  is  re¬ 
ceived.  The  University  is  an  equal  opportunity/ 
affirmative  action  employer. 

COMMUNICATIONS  DEPARTMENT  HEAD 
(SEARCH  EXTENDED).  Rank  dependent  upon 
experience.  PhD  and  3-5  years  teaching  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellence  in  print,  production  and/or 
scholarly  activities  with  demonstrated  adminis¬ 
trative  ability.  Teach  advertising,  broadcasting 
and/or  journalism.  Department  offers  majors  in 
journalism,  advertising,  radio-tv-film,  interper¬ 
sonal  communications  and  speech,  with  respo- 
sibility  for  weekly  newspaper,  5000-watt  FM 
radio  station,  tv  production  studio  and  in¬ 
ternship  program.  Must  work  well  with  faculty, 
students,  administration,  and  local  media  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  a  liberal  arts  context.  Interested 
persons  should  submit  letter  of  application 
with  resume,  transcripts  and  3  letters  of  refer¬ 
ence  by  May  1,  1981  to:  Dr  Samuel  Longmire, 
Acting  Dean,  CollegeofArtsand  Sciences,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Evansville,  Evansville  IN  47702, 

An  EO/AA  Employer 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER.  San  Juan,  Puer¬ 
to  Rico  publisher/owner  of  42,000  circulation 
English  language  weekly  business  tabloid  is 
looking  for  a  person  fora  management  position. 
This  successful  newspaper  with  a  staff  of  over 
50  persons  is  5-years-old  and  still  growing  at 
over  50%  per  year.  Person  we  seek  must  have 
proven  management  ability,  with  at  least  10- 
years  experience  in  the  newspaper  business 
with  a  journalism,  business,  and  management 
background.  Spanish  not  necessary  but  would 
be  a  plus.  You  must  be  a  shirt  sleeve  executive 
who  likes  to  plan  ahead,  work  hard,  and  achieve 
goals.  Good  salary  and  benefits  with  opportun¬ 
ity  for  advancement. 

Send  letter  including  detailed  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  history  to; 

Publisher 

Caribbean  Business 

Box  6253,  Loiza  St  Station 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00914 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONTROLLER — Large  California  weekly  chain. 
Background  in  computer  accounting  applica¬ 
tion,  internal  controls,  management  informa¬ 
tion,  reporting  and  budgeting  essential.  In¬ 
clude  salary  history  and  requirements  to  Box 

1999,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

Large  newspaper  chain  needs  general  manager 
for  multi-zone  shopper  operation.  Background 
in  marketing  essential,  preferably  with  a  shop¬ 
per.  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Lee  Williams,  Vice-President,  Cox  Enterprises 
Inc,  PO  Box  4689,  Atlanta  GA  30302.  All  re¬ 
plies  will  be  held  in  strictest  confidence. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  6000  Midwest  daily. 
Advertising  experience  essential.  Please  send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  1950,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  award-winning  small 
Midvrest  AM  daily  with  TMC  and  central  print¬ 
ing  plant.  Progressive  experience  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation,  and  markets  functions  re¬ 
quired.  Send  resume,  salary  history  and  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1984,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAN-WIFE  TEAM  to  manage  unopposed  Sun¬ 
belt  weekly  in  town  of  7000.  Owned  by  regional 
group.  Couple  moving  to  larger  paper  made 
$32M  last  year  on  papers  gross  $130M.  Write 
Box  1946,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER  Zone  2, 
position  open  for  aggressive  sales  oriented  indi¬ 
vidual  with  proven  market  and  sales  ability. 
Good  salary/incentive  program.  Grow  with 
dynamic  company.  All  replies  confidential.  Box 

2000,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  9  WEEKLY  (500,000  plus  in  sales)  has 
opening  for  sales  oriented  general  manager  in 
competitive  market.  Great  growth  opportunity 
for  success-minded  individual  who  enjoys  chal- 
,  lenges.  Take-charge  leader  will  split  time  be¬ 
tween  administration  and  sales.  Excellent  com¬ 
pany  benefits  including  medical,  dental  and 
profit  sharing.  Base  of  $24,000-$30,000  plus 
an  aggressive  performance  bonus.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  2()19,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  SALES  position  in  fast  growing 
Zone  4  market.  Established  twice-weekly  news¬ 
paper  of  100,000  circulation  needs  salesper¬ 
son  with  competitive  track  record.  Only  aggres¬ 
sive  professional  applicants  who  want  to  make 
money  need  apply.  Full  company  benefits. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  1859, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  for  southeast 
Florida  market.  Work  for  an  aggressive,  growing 
newly  converted  to  7  days  a  week,  AM  publica¬ 
tion.  Strong  background  in  automotive,  sales 
and  layout  preferred.  Top  salary  and  commis- 
I  sions.  You  could  be  the  right  person  for  this  job. 
Send  resume  to; 

Dwight  A  DeBolt 
c/o  The  News  Tribune 
PO  Box  69 

Fort  Pierce  FL  33454 

EXCELLENT  CAREER  OPPORTUNITY  for  an 
aggressive  individual  who  wants  to  grow.  If  you 
are  good  you  can  move  to  advertising  manager 
of  growing  Ohio  weekly  with  plenty  of  growth 
potential.  Nice  town,  near  city.  Good  fringes.  In 
first  letter  tell  us  what  you  can  do  and  give  your 
salary  requirements.  Write  us  at  Box  1864, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  ACCOUNTING  department  mana¬ 
ger  with  experience  in  all  phases  of  accounting. 
Metro  Zone  6  daily,  with  excellent  opportunity. 
Include  salary  history  with  resume  to  Box 
2018,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An  equal  opportun¬ 
ity  employer  M/F. 

CONTROLLER 

Large  Florida  daily.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
individual  with  strong  newspaper  accounting 
background  in  computer-based  accounting  ap¬ 
plications,  internal  controls,  management  in¬ 
formation  reporting  and  budgeting.  Broad 
financial  and  management  responsibility.  In¬ 
clude  salary  requirements  with  resume  to  Box 
1819,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


ADVERTISING 

SALESPERSON 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  an 
opening  in  its  Chicago  office 
for  an  advertising  salesper¬ 
son.  This  is  an  interesting 
and  challenging  job  that  re¬ 
quires  a  respect  for  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  intelligence, 
perseverance,  self-discipline 
and  a  willingness  to  travel  ab¬ 
out  35-40%  of  the  time. 
Phone  or  write  D.  L.  Parvin  at 
Editor  &  Publisher  in  New 
York  stating  your  qualifica¬ 
tions,  income  required  and 
availability. 

&  PUBLISHER  for  March  14,  1981 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE  for  small, 
but  Rowing  weekly  in  upstate  New  York.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  person  aggressive  in  sales 
and  willing  to  get  out  and  work  col  lege  town  and 
surrounding  area.  Salesmanship  a  must,  de¬ 
sign  skills  needed  and  writing  skills  a  bonus, 
but  not  a  prerequisite.  Send  resume,  salary 
requirements  to:  Joel  Smith,  Managing  Editor, 
Delaware  County  Times,  4  Court  St,  Delhi  NY 
13753. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  REPRESENTATIVE— 
We  are  looking  for  an  aggressive  salesperson 
who  has  dreamed  of  living  in  the  big  sky  country 
of  Montana.  Newspaper  sales  experience  and 
the  determination  to  be  the  best  are  a  must  for 
this  position.  A  degree  in  advertising  or  market¬ 
ing  preferred.  Please  send  resume  and  salary 
needs  to:  Ed  Schultz.  Publisher,  Independent 
Record,  PO  Box  4249,  Helena  MT  59604. 

ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON  needed  for 
northern  Ohio  newspaper.  Friendly  town.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  and  references  to  Box 
1991,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  department  man- 
ager.  Outstanding  opportunity  for  a  classified 
professional  with  3  or  more  years  supervisory 
experience.  We  need  a  creative,  self-starter 
who  is  a  good  manager,  and  can  train  and  moti¬ 
vate  telephone  sales  personnel.  We  are  a  prog¬ 
ressive,  suburban  Chicago  newspaper  group 
which  offers  outstanding  opportunity  to  adv¬ 
ance.  Excellent  benefits  and  high  earning 
potential.  Send  resume  with  salary  history  to 
Box  1930,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
75,000  weekly  circulation — Shoppers  Guide 
Group  is  seeking  a  highly  experienced  classi¬ 
fied  manager  to  expand  this  department.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  mid  $20's  plus  incentives  and  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to 
Editor  &  Publisher,  PO  Box  12662,  Lake  Park 
FL  33403. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER— This 
group  of  daily  and  community  newspapers  in 
southern  California  needs  a  classified  mana¬ 
ger,  strong  on  administration,  promotion,  and 
sellingability.  Write  in  total  confidence  to  Clas¬ 
sified  Manager,  PO  Box  3000-42,  Palm 
Springs  CA  92263. 

26,000  CIRCULATION  DAILY  in  growing  Zone 
4  market  needs  aggressive  retail  manager. 
Strengths  should  incTude  motivation,  training, 
and  good  understanding  of  marketing  and  re¬ 
search.  Should  have  desire  and  potential  to  be 
promoted  within  a  few  years.  Reply  Box  2006, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES— Medium 
sized  daily  newspaper  seeks  creative  self¬ 
starter  with  management  potential.  Journalism 
or  business  degree  and  2  or  3  years  experience 
in  newspaper  advertising  sales  preferred.  We 
offer  excellent  fringe  benefits,  competitive  sal¬ 
ary  and  a  sales  incentive  program.  Please  send 
resume  and  details  tO: 

Thomas  J.  Lager 
The  Saginaw  News 
203  S  Washington 
Saginaw  Ml  48605 

PROFESSIONAL 

NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING 

SALESPEOPLE 

Wanted  by  Central  Arizona 
Newspaper  Group. 

We  re  looking  for  several  good 
newspaper  advertising  people.  If 
you  have  the  desire  to  achieve,  with 
good  sales  and  layout  ability  we 
would  like  to  consider  your  ap¬ 
plication  for  one  of  these  positions. 
We  are  the  publishers  of  a  daily,  5 
weeklies  and  3  shoppers.  Modern 
offset  plant.  We  offer  a  good  salary 
commensurate  with  ability  plus 
bonus,  mileage  and  good  company 
benefits.  If  you're  a  real  profession¬ 
al  or  a  sincere,  hard-working  begin¬ 
ner  with  most  of  the  tools  of  the 
trade,  we  might  have  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  you. 

Living  is  great  in  sunny  Arizonal 
Write  to  Donovan  M.  Kramer.  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Casa  Grande  Valley  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  PO  Box  639,  Casa 
Grande  AZ  85222. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  high-energy,  goal 
oriented  person.  Must  understand  marketing 
and  be  able  to  motivate  and  lead  a  staff  of  10 
sales  people.  Will  also  be  responsible  for  a  5 
person  well  run  classified  department.  Zoned 
weekly  with  67,000  circulation,  and  growing. 
Publishes  3  times  weekly.  Situated  In  the  area 
of  exploding  population  and  Industrial  growth 
In  south  Orange  County,  California. 
Tremendous  opportunity  for  upward  mobility. 

Excellent  Benefits 
Send  resume  to: 

Golden  West  Publishing  Inc. 

PO  Box  3629 
Mission  Viejo  CA  92690 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  manager  for  southeast 
70,000  dally.  Strong  promotional  and  manage¬ 
rial  backpound.  Send  resume  to  Box  1858, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHEASTERN  METRO,  dally  and  Sunday, 
seeking  advertising  manager  with  experience  in 
classified,  retail  and  national.  We  need  an 
aggressive  people  oriented  manager  with 
proven  marketing  and  sales  background.  Excit¬ 
ing  opportunity  to  grow  and  progress!  Good  sal¬ 
ary,  benefits  and  living  area.  Send  resume  to 

Box  1908,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  with  group  owned  42,000 
plus  AM/PM  dally  plus  Sunday.  Experienced  In 
managing  retail  promotions,  sales  training, 
budgeting,  people  and  goal  reaching.  Lead  10 
person  sales  team.  Excellent  environment.  Sal¬ 
ary,  fringes  and  opportunity  for  advancement  to 
right  Individual.  Apply  with  resume,  availability 
date,  and  salary  expectations,  first  letter  to:  CF 
McClughan,  Ad  Director,  News  &  Dally  Adv¬ 
ance,  Box  10129,  Lynchburg  VA  24506.  No 

calls.. _ 

ZONE  4  DAILY  needs  person  to  lead  and  moti¬ 
vate  staff  of  5  In  growing  market.  Applicants 
should  possess  strong  selling  skills  and  ability 
to  impart  these  to  others.  Keen  understanding 
of  marketing  and  promotion  needed.  Good  pos¬ 
sibility  to  move  up.  Reply  to  Box  1840,  Edltor& 
Publl^er. 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
FLORIDA 

BE  A  PART  OF  OUR  MANAGEMENT  TEAM.  A 
growing  weekly  Is  seeking  an  experienced  cir¬ 
culation  manager  to  direct  and  administer  all 
phases  of  circulation  sales,  marketing  and 
promotions.  Must  have  experience  dealing 
directly  with  adult  carriers.  Wholesale  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  2004,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISTRICT  MANAGERS 
SUNNY  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
Earn  $20,000  the  first  year,  plus  auto  allo¬ 
wance  and  excellent  fringe  benefits.  If  you  are  a 
PRO  looking  for  a  challenge  with  advancement 
opportunities  call  Mr  Roach  collect  at  (213) 
241-4141. 

EXPERIENCED,  amressive  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  needed  by  45()0  ABC  5-day  Sunbelt  dally. 
Help  Improve  our  carrier,  motor  route  and  mall 
systems.  Box  1947,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WYOMING'S  LARGEST  paper  has  an  opening 
for  a  state  crew  person.  We  are  looking  for  a 
person  who  Is  a  can  do,  shirt-sleeve  soul 
oriented  Individual  who  will  grow  with  Wyoming 
In  the  Howard  Publication  Group.  You  will  need 
to  work  4  days  in  the  state  per  week  away  from 
your  family.  If  problems  plague  you  and  your 
family,  forethought  on  your  part  will  be  appreci¬ 
ated.  Tremendous  potential  In  a  state  that  Is 
really  growing  will  help  you  earn  a  very  good 
living  and  a  salary  and  bonus  plan  that  will 
make  you  and  your  family  glad  that  you  have 
come.  You  can  look  forward  to  clear  blue  skies, 
great  hunting  and  fishing  and  lovely  lakes.  Our 
community  Is  modern  In  every  sense  of  the  word 
and  education  may  be  the  best  In  the  nation. 
Box  1893,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

SYSTEMS  TECHNICIAN  to  perform  corrective 
and  preventative  maintenance  on  ATEX  front- 
end  system  at  seven-day  dally  newspaper  on 
Florida's  west  coast.  An  associate  degree  In 
electronics  or  equivalent  two  years  newspaper 
experience  working  with  peripherals  Is  re¬ 
quired.  Applicants  must  have  completed  train¬ 
ing  on  DEC  PDP- 1 1 ,  Including  Intensive  unIbus 
theory.  Attractive  benefits  package  Includes 
stock  purchase  option,  credit  union  tuition 
assistance  program,  and  exceptional  medical 
Insurance.  Please  send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  Mrs.  Donna  Campbell,  Person¬ 
nel  Administrator,  The  Bradenton  Herald.  Box 
921,  Bradenton  FL  33506. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F/H 


HELP  WANTED 


COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 


COMPUTER  TECHNICIAN— Experienced  In 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  newsaper 
typesetting  systems,  preferably  Sll  front  ^ 
sy^ems  and  APS-4  typesetters. 

Submit  resume  with  salary  requirements  to 
John  Lawson,  Personnel  Manage,  Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner,  1111  SBroadway,  Los 
Angeles  CA  90015. 


SYSTEMS  MANAGER  preferably  with  news¬ 
paper  background.  Need  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  operations,  hardware,  software,  program¬ 
ming,  analysis  and  role  In  timely,  quality  pro¬ 
duction  of  dally  newspaper  and  financial  data 
FORTRAN  and  Hewlett  Packard  experience  a 
definite  plus.  Outstanding  benefit  package  and 
salary  commensurate  with  background  and  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Publisher,  Gainesville  Sun,  PO  Draw¬ 
er  A,  Gainesville  FL  32601. 


Zone  4  has  opening  for  editor.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  In  copy  editing,  layout,  reporting, 
camera  and  communlW  minded.  Send  resume 
to:  Jim  Martin,  Publisher,  The  Press-Gazette, 
PO  Box  607,  Milton  FL  32570. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  antiques  magazine  on 
Long  Island.  Knowledge  of  antiques  necessary. 
%200  per  week  salary.  Send  resume  and  writing 
samples  to  Antiques  &  Collectibles.  230 
Arlington  Circle.  East  Hills  NY  11548. 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR  for  Zone  2 
PM  daljy  In  highly  competitive  area.  Must  have 
supervisory  experience.  Capable  of  taking 
charge  and  directing  staff.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  2001 ,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 

An  expectlonal  opportunity  for  an  assoc  late  edi¬ 
tor  to  work  directly  for  the  publisher  of  our 
Small  Business  Report.  Responsible  to  super¬ 
vise  and  coach  writers  to  produce  finished  arti¬ 
cles.  Require  a  flexible,  experienced  editor, 
creative  journalistic  business  flair,  an  ability  to 
communicate  and  translate  what  Is  required  to 
obtain  a  finished  product.  A  broad  business 
background  Is  essential.  Send  editing  samples. 
Small  Business  Report,  497  Lighthouse  Av. 
Monterey  CA  93940. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER— Major  weekly  busl- 
ness  newspaper  seeks  experienced  business/ 
financial  reporter  with  exceptional  writing  ta¬ 
lent  and  aggressive  reporting  Instincts.  Ability 
to  handle  major  business  features  a  must. 
Background  In  reporting  marketing/advertising 
helpful.  Competitive  salary  based  on  experi¬ 
ence  and  ability:  generous  company  benefits. 
EOE  M/F.  Send  resume  and  writing  samples  to 
Edward  Lawrence,  ADVERTISING  AGE!  740 
Rush  St,  Chicago  IL  60611. 

BUSINESS  WRITERS 

An  exceptional  career  path  In  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  open  to  writers.  Initially  you  will  write 
and  rewrite  business  related  articles.  Work  with 


enthusiasm.  Impact  and  concreteness  under 
direction  of  associate  editor.  Small  Business 
Report  presents  articles  from  a  management 
viewpoint.  Business  background  a  must.  Sub¬ 
mit  resume  and  a  letter  telling  of  your  goals, 
talents  and  why  you  are  applying  for  this  posi¬ 
tion.  Journalism  degree.  Send  samples.  Small 
Business  Report,  497  Lighthouse  Av,  Monterey 
CA  93940. 

CITY  HALL 

We  need  someone  who  has  proved  during  at 
least  two  years  of  reporting  experience  that  he 
or  she  Is  a  digger,  a  careful  tight  writer,  a  self- 
staier  who  can  cover  our  city  hall  with  Insight 
and  verve.  No  phone  calls,  please.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  clips  and  salary  expectations  to  Gilbert 
Savery,  Managing  Editor,  Lincoln  Journal,  PO 
Box  81689,  Lincoln  NE  68501. 

CITY/COUNTY  government  reporter  with  some 
investigative  background,  2  to  5  years  experi¬ 
ence.  by  Zone  4,  26,000  circulation  dally.  Re¬ 
ply  Box  2005,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER— News  background  and 
editorial  page  experience  helpful.  For  con¬ 
servative  (non-doctrinaire)  page.  Most  pieces 
apiiear  signed.  Large  PM  dally.  Zone  3,  Sunbelt 
by  the  sea.  Samples  and  application  to  Box 
1953,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

EDITOR/natlonal  environmental  organization. 
All  phases  publication  experience  required. 
Resume:  ETF,  1346  (tonnecticult  Av,  NW, 
(918),  Washington  DC  20036. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL— ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  wanted  for 
agribusiness  newsletter.  Weekly  deadline. 
Must  have  solid  reporting/writing  experience, 
with  dally  or  wire  service  experience  weferred. 
Economics/business-industrial,  or  ag- 
joumallsm  backi^nd  helpful.  Must  be  self¬ 
starter,  have  ablTlty  to  draw  out  sensitive  busi¬ 
ness  Information  from  sources.  Need  mature 
person  with  ambition  to  grow  with  publication 
and  be  capable  of  Immediately  assuming  some 
seml-managerlal  tasks.  Some  travel  Involved. 
Washington,  IX  location  with  Fortune  500 
equal  opportunity  employer.  Salary  $17,(XX>- 
$19,000  depending  on  background  arxf  ex¬ 
perience,  Box  1842,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-MANAGER  for  strong  weekly  publica¬ 
tions  In  metropolitan  market.  Advertising  back¬ 
ground  Imjxxtant.  Salary-commission.  Reply 
to  Box  1951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EDITOR-MANACCR  for  growing  west  f  elii;^ 
see  weekly  needed  Immediately.  $250-$3(X  a 
week,  depending  on  experience.  Send  resume 
to  Box  1968,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE  SPORTS  EDITOR 
Mid-Atlantic  100,000  AM-PM  combination 
dally  and  Sunday  seeks  aggressive.  Innovative 
editor  to  supervise  sports  operations.  Outstand¬ 
ing  writing  and  editing  skills  required,  as  well 
as  a  sound  knowledge  of  page  la^t/graphlcs. 
Electronic  systems  experience  helpful.  Undl- 
dates  must  have  minimum  of  five  years  as  a 
supervising  editor  on  a  medium  to  large  dally 
and  must  have  demonstrated  strong  skills  In 
planning,  organizing  and  personnel  manage¬ 
ment.  (jompetitive  salary,  good  benefits  pack¬ 
age.  Send  resume,  work  samples  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  1992,  Editor  &  njbllsher. 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER — If  you  have  less  than 
4  strong  years  experience  as  a  full-time  news¬ 
paper  writer  please  don't  waste  your  time  or 
ours.  But.  If  you  do  have  the  experience  and 
you're  ready  to  accept  a  challenge  at  a  growing 
eastern  Massachusetts  dally,  send  us  your  re¬ 
sume.  a  few  of  your  best  clips  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  1994,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR/WRITER— Vibrant,  Cambridge.  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  weekly,  member  3-paper  group, 
seeks  editor  with  experience,  maturity,  verve. 
Must  to  able  get  best  from  small,  young  staff; 
report;  edit;  layout;  paste-up.  Management 
petition  potential.  Send  resume,  samples, 
clips  to  Box  1998,  Editor  &  Publisher.  No  calls. 

EDITORIAL  DIRECTOR  for  weekjy  community 
newspaper  operation  with  over  300,0(X  cir¬ 
culation  In  Zone  9.  Must  be  community 
minded,  aggressive,  experienced  (5  years  mini¬ 
mum)  In  weekly  editorial  operation  with  skill  to 
motivate,  direct  young  staff  of  30,  plus  ability 
to  work  with  goal  oriented  management  team. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirement  to  Box 
2021,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER  needed  by  growing  dyna¬ 
mic  Zone  5  weekly.  Salary  $10,400  plus 
mileage.  Advancement  opportunities.  Free  ma¬ 
jor  medical  with  life  Insurance  and  good  vaca¬ 
tion  plan.  Should  have  2-years  experience  and 
proven  ability  to  create  feature  material  and 
handle  general  assignment  reporting.  Photo¬ 
graphic  ability  necessary.  Must  have  car.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Tom  Sanders,  Observer. 
5717  N  Humboldt.  Peoria  IL  61614. 

FLORIDA 

Editorial  Writer— Fast  growing  PM  dally  offers 
unusual  opportunity  for  mature,  conservative 
editorial  writer  with  broad  background  and 
strong  writing  skills.  Attractive  area  directly  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  Ideal  climate.  Top  refer¬ 
ences  required.  Good  salary  and  full  benefits. 
Send  resume,  first  letter  to  Timothy  A  O'Con¬ 
nor.  Publisher,  Naples  Dally  News.  1075  Cen¬ 
tral  Av,  Naples  FL  33940. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter.  Idaho 
Mountain  Express.  A  weekly  newspaper  In  Sun 
Valley,  Idaho.  Minimum  requirements  BA  or  BS 
with  1  to  2  years  news  and  feature  writing  ex¬ 
perience.  Salary$ll, 500  to$13.6(X)  depend¬ 
ing  on  qualifications.  Send  resume  to  PO  Box 
1013,  Ketchum  ID  83340.  Application  dead¬ 
line  March  23rd. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  prize-winning,  grow¬ 
ing  70,000  PM  dally  In  Zone  5.  Work  for  an 
executive  editor  who  Is  also  a  group  editor. 
Highly  competitive,  challenging  news  area. 
Looking  for  a  pro  to  work  with  an  excellent 
young  staff.  Red  tape  In  job  at  a  bare  minimum. 
Send  resume  In  complete  confidence  to  Box 
1910,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


community  newspapers  In  southern  California 
needs  a  managing  editor.  Must  have  good 
editorial  judgment  and  be  strong  on  organiza¬ 
tional  administration.  Write  In  total  confidence 
to  Managing  Editor.  PO  Box  3000-42,  Palm 
Springs  CA  92263. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  14,  1981 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EQUIPMENT  SALES 


HELP  WANTED 
PHOTOJOURNAUM 


HELP  WANTED 
PRODUCTION 


FLORIDA  AM 

Wants  city  editor  who  wants  to  get  it  first,  get  it 
in-depth  and  get  it  right  in  highly  competitive 
market.  Experienced  hand  desired  but  this 
might  be  right  for  a  No,  2  man  ready  to  move 
up.  Box  1909,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

OPENINGS  with  growing  Zone  4  chain.  Desk, 
sports,  news  and  lifestyle  positions  available 
soon.  All  are  on  medium-sized  daily  in  out-door 
college  area.  Please  send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1891,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


REPORTER— If  you  are  an  experienced,  deter¬ 
mined  reporter  with  the  passion  and  ability  to 
write  the  big  stories,  we  want  to  hear  from  you. 
Send  us  a  resume  and  your  best  clips.  We  offer 
you  a  satisfying  role  with  a  quality-conscious, 
35,000circulation  paper  in  the  Southeast,  and 
a  chance  to  grow  in  a  top  newspaper  group.  Box 
1956,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  Spanish  language  metro  sec¬ 
tion  in  large  daily.  Skilled  in  writing,  speaking 
and  translating  Spanish/English.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary,  fringes.  Box  1989,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


SPORTS  editor-writer  for  award-winning  South 
Carolina  semi-weekly.  Must  produce  Monday- 
Wednesday  sports  pages  covering  5  high 
schools  and  3  town  major  recreation  program. 
Recent  J-school  graduate  acceptable  as  well  as 
experienced  person.  Box  1881,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTSWRITER — Sharp  experienced  sports 
writer  needed  for  50,000  daily  in  Zone  2.  Col¬ 
umn  writing  necessary.  Coverage  will  include 
gamut  of  local  and  some  national  events  in 
sports  minded  area.  Top  salary  and  benefits. 
Box  1954,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  aggressive,  progressive 
small  daily.  Must  have  daily  layout  and  report¬ 
ing  experience,  plus  journalism  degree.  Prefer 
from  Zone  2.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Steve 
Sosinski,  Managing  Editor,  The  Evening  Sen¬ 
tinel,  457  E  North  St,  Carlisle  PA  17013.  No 

phone  calls. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  tor  medium  size  New  York 
metro  area  dailies.  You  have  to  have  good  edit¬ 
ing  skills  including  layout  and  news  judgement 
and  be  able  to  administer  15  to  20  people.  We 
cover  the  pros,  college  and  local.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  1963,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  with  layout  experience  tor  2 
desk  daily  In  isolated  New  Mexico  city  of 
40,000.  Resume  to  Editor,  Box  860,  Hobbs 
NM  88240. 


STATE  EDITOR — Challenge  and  opportunity  to 
grow  on  the  management  team  of  a  first  class, 
mid-sized  Ohio  daily.  The  person  we  want  has 
strong  local  news  sense,  an  eye  for  clear,  cor¬ 
rect  copy  and  an  ability  to  lead  a  young  aggres¬ 
sive  staff.  Write  immediately  to  Box  1982,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 


SLOTMAN/COPY  EDITOR — Growing  morning 
tab  needs  a  desker  who  can  edit  copy  tightly, 
write  bright  headlines,  layout  new  pages,  direct 
other  copy  editors.  Salary  negotiable.  Future 
unlimited.  Send  resume  and  references  to 
Susan  MacDonald,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
The  Calgary  Sun,  830  lOth  Av,  Calgary 
Alberta  T2R  OBI. 


SPORTS  REPORTER 

A  60,000  Midwest  daily  and  Sunday  seeks  a 
sports  reporter.  The  ideal  candidate  will  pos¬ 
sess  a  degree,  have  excellent  writing  skills  and 
be  experienced  in  covering  local  and  area 
sports.  Strong  prep  sports  area,  7;person  sports 
staff.  Prefer  applicants  in  Zone  5,  Box  1981, 
Editor  4  Publisher.  Equal  opportunity  employer 


TALENTED,  EXPERIENCED  LAYOUT  profes¬ 
sional  to  be  assistant  news  editor  on  a  news 
desk  that  handles  all  "live"  pages  for  our  metro 
and  "A"  sections.  Must  be  able  to  plan  and 
execute  crisp,  imaginative,  thoughtful  news 
pages,  and  enjoy  aggressive  give-and-take  pro¬ 
cess  with  other  editors.  Excellent  salary  and 
fringes. 

Letter,  with  resume  and  samples  of  your  best 
layouts,  to  Bill  Winter,  Assistant  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor/News,  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  44  E  Ex¬ 
change  St,  Akron  OH  44328.  An  Equal  Em¬ 
ployment  Opportunity  Employer. 


FREELANCE 


SPORTSWRITERS.  National  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  wants  black  and  white  photos  and  3000 
word  features  on  pro  and  college  baseball,  foot¬ 
ball,  basketball  and  hockey  on  the  teams  you 
cover  or  can  cover.  Send  2  of  your  best  clips  to 
Jayne  Wolf,  Classic  Sports,  1633  Broadway, 
New  York  NY  10019. 
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EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  EQUIPMENT 
SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 

International  sales  firm,  with  newly  acquired 
distributorship  requires  a  dynamic  East  Coast 
sales  representative  to  develop  and  manage  a 
sales  force.  Good  salary  base  plus  excellent 
commissions.  Knowledge  of  the  electronics 
and  computer  terminal  field  is  a  necessity. 
Candidates  who  are  innovative,  have  a  proven 
track  record  and  want  to  become  an  integral 
part  of  expanding  network,  please  send  your 
resume  to  Box  1856,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


JOB  LEADS 


PR/EDITORIAL  jobs  nationally,  Twice-a-month 
subscription  rates.  M.  Sternman,  68-38  Yel¬ 
lowstone,  Forest  Hills  NY  1 1375. 


MARKETING 


Marketing 

ASSISTANT  TO 
DIRECTOR  OF 
MARKETING 


ZONE  2 


Our  marketing  department  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  assertive  individual  who  has  de¬ 
monstrated  cempetence  in  the  field.  Analysis 
of  market  research,  development  of  marketing 
strategies  and  preparation  of  sales  presenta¬ 
tions  are  integral  parts  of  the  position. 

Applicants  with  experience  in  marketing  and 
sales  promotion  with  an  in-depth  working 
knowledge  of  advertising  gained  in  a  broadcast 
or  print  environment  or  in  a  retail  or  advertising 
agency  will  be  given  first  consideration.  In 
addition,  demonstrated  analytical  ability, 
effective  oral  and  written  communications 
skills  and  innovativeness  in  developing  and 
presenting  promotional  material  are  also  re¬ 
quired.  Prior  management  experience  in  a  high 
visability  position  and  growth  potential  will  add 
weight  to  the  application. 

We  offer  an  exceptional  salary  and  benefits 
package  as  well  as  excellent  working  environ¬ 
ment  that  allows  for  professional  growth.  Re¬ 
sumes,  specifically  addressing  qualifications, 
experience  and  salary  expectations  should  be 
sent  to; 

BOX  1977 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DAILY  seeking  ex¬ 
perienced  marketing  and  promotion  person 
with  newspaper  background.  Excellent  salary 
and  bonus  opportunity  reporting  to  top  man¬ 
agement.  Box  2002,  Editor  4  Publisher, 


MARKET 

RESEARCH 

MANAGER 


for  Arizona’s  largest  daily 
newspapers  in  one  of  the 
nation's  tastest-growing  mar¬ 
kets  Supervise  all  functions 
of  tour-member  research  de¬ 
partment  Develop  surveys; 
questionnaires  for  newspa¬ 
per  readership,  consumer 
market  and  circulation 
studies  Experience  in  news¬ 
paper  research  and  in  devel¬ 
oping  effective  advertising 
sales  presentations  and  pro¬ 
motion  based  on  sound 
research  essential  Back-, 
ground  in  advertising  sales 
very  helpful  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to 
Bill  Shover,  Director,  Com¬ 
munity  &  Corporate  Serv¬ 
ices,  The  Arizona 
Republic/The  Phoenix  Ga¬ 
zette,  P.  O.  Box  1950, 
Phoenix,  AZ  85001. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  willing  to  come  up  with 
daily  top  page  1  photo.  Photo  assignments 
nights  or  days  when  needed  for  daily  in  New 
Mexico  city  of  40,000.  Resume  to  Box  1980, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 
The  fastest  growing  three  company  coalition  in 
the  newspaper  industry  now  has  several  career 
openings  tor  skilled  technicians. 

We  are  looking  for: 

—  Press  design  engineers 
—  Machinist 

—  Front  end  system  specialist 
—  Press  erectors 

—  Knowledgeable  web  offset  press  operators 
Reply  in  confidence  to; 

Don  Kirk 

Press  Machinery  Corporation 
740  N  Church  Rd 
Elmhurst  IL  60126 

or  call:  Don  Geralds  (Ryco  Graphics  Manufac¬ 
turing)  (312)  259-3330.  Mike  Schwartz  (Press 
Machinery  Corp)  (312)  860-5165,  Bernie 
Thompson  (K4F  Manufacturing  Co,  Inc)  (219) 
279-9950. 


HEAD  PRESSROOM — South  Florida  group  of 
weekly  newspapers.  Familiar  with  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  or  Harris  presses.  Send  resume,  salary 
requirements,  effective  July  1st.  Box  1894, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


NEW  PLANT  has  created  immediate  openings 
for  experienced  community  or  V15-A  web 
pressperson  in  either  Ft  Lauderdale  or  Clearwa¬ 
ter,  Florida.  Excellent  advancement  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Call  John  or  Bob  Teulin;  (813)  576-0370. 


PRESSPERSON  northeast  Pennsylvania.  5  day 
daily  plus  3  weeklies.  Experience  on  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  or  similar  press  required.  Knowledge  of 
roll  and  cylinder  settings  required.  Mainte¬ 
nance  precedures  a  must.  Excellent  salary  a 
must— 40  hour  week.  Reply  in  confidence  to 
Box  1969,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 

SUPERVISOR 


Large  metropolitan  daily  is  seeking  qualified 
pressroom  supervision  to  work  in  our  modern, 
state-of-the-art,  multiple  press,  high  volume 
plant. 

Experience  in  offset  press  operations  and  su¬ 
pervision  is  necessary. 

We  offer  competitive  salaries,  an  attractive  be¬ 
nefits  package,  and  excllent  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  highly  desirable  suburban  location.  For 
confidential  consideration,  please  submit  re¬ 
sume  including  salary  history  to  Box  1995, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PRODUCTION 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Zone  2  daily  seeks  knowledgeable  manager  to 
train  and  supervise  composing  room  personnel. 
Candidate  must  be  strong  organizer,  well 
versed  in  state-of-the-art  technology.  Please 
send  resume  with  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1927,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  SUERVISOR  for  six-day  daily. 
Responsible  for  Cottrell  V-22, 6  units,  schedul¬ 
ing,  camera  and  stripping,  platemaking,  pur¬ 
chasing  and  quality  control.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  1952,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


VERSATILE,  experienced  typesetter  for  quali¬ 
ty-conscious  weekly  and  job  shop.  Compug- 
raphic  I  and  IV  equipped.  Island  living  in  North¬ 
west's  most  desirable  locale.  The  Journal,  Box 
519,  Friday  Harbor  WA  98250  or  (206)  378- 
4191. 


PRESSPERSON  —  OFFSET 

Fully  experienced  on  Goss  Urbanite. 
Very  good  southern  California  sub¬ 
urban  location.  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Good  pay  and  excellent  com¬ 
pany  paid  benefit  package.  Immediate 
opening.  For  consideration  please 
call:  K.  Ross,  (213)  997-4377  col¬ 
lect. 


EDITOR 


MAILING/BINDERY  FORMAN  wanted  for  ex¬ 
panding  web  offset  publication  company.  Must 
know  postal  paper  work  and  how  to  move  pub¬ 
lications  through  Hans-Muller,  Didde  and 
Cheshire  equipment.  Salary  in  mid  $20's  end 
top  fringes  including  100%  company  paid  pen¬ 
sion,  medical,  dental  and  life.  Liberal  vacation 
plan.  Excellent  air  conditioned  plant  and  mod¬ 
ern  equipment.  We  need  a  pro  to  grow  from 
here.  Position  available  now  but  will  hold  until 
May  1  for  right  person.  Box  2013,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


OPERATIONS  (PRODUCTION)  MANAGER 
We  need  a  person  willing  and  able  to  take  com¬ 
plete  responsibility  for  producing  newspapers 
from  raw  copy  through  the  fini^ed  product. 
Must  have  experience  in  modern  production 
methods  (we  are  updating  to  computers),  have 
hands-on  ability,  knowledge  of  budgeting  and 
cost  control,  be  able  to  manage  the  personnel 
within  the  department,  be  capable  of  supervis¬ 
ing  presspeople,  and  be  able  to  work  well  with 
other  departments. 

A  group  of  strong  weekly  newspapers  in  Zone  2. 
Excellent  benefits,  working  conditions  and 
area.  Salary  negotiable.  Will  consider  someone 
who  has  the  potential  and  drive  to  grow  with  the 
company  but  who  has  already  proven  him  or 
h6rs6lf. 

Write  Box  1809,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 


ADVERTISING  PROMOTION  MANAGER— 
Here  is  an  opportunity  fora  promotion  person  to 
move  up  to  the  managers  position  for  this  grow¬ 
ing  group  of  daily  and  community  newspapers 
in  southern  California.  Must  have  some  promo¬ 
tion  and  or  sales  experience.  Write  in  total  con¬ 
fidence  to  Ad  Promotion  Manager.  PO  Box 
3000-42,  Palm  Springs  CA  92263. 


PROMOTION  DIRECTOR.  The  Portland  Press 
Herald,  Evening  Express  and  Maine  Sunday 
Telegram  are  seeking  experienced  promotion/ 
marketing  person  to  serve  the  total  newspaper 
operation.  Experience  and  skills  should  include 
copywriting,  graphic/design,  market  research, 
media  promotion,  and  presentations.  Wide 
variety  of  projects  will  challenge  the  experi¬ 
enced  promotion  person.  Report  to  top  man¬ 
agement.  We  otter  excellent  benefits,  competi¬ 
tive  salary  and  good  career  growth  opportunity. 
Send  comprehensive  resume,  salary  history, 
with  cover  letter  to  John  R  Hooper,  General 
Manager,  PO  Box  1460,  Portland  ME  04104. 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ABLE,  EXPERIENCED,  enthusiastic,  and  dedi¬ 
cated.  I've  owned  weekly,  been  top  weekly  edi¬ 
tor.  Seek  managerial  position,  challenge, 
growth.  Box  1871,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/advertising  director.  10 
years  advertising  account  management;  4 
years  general  manager  weekly  newspapers. 
National  trade  publications  and  trade  snow  ex¬ 
perience,  Results-minded;  (504)  626-3241. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/EDITOR  position 
wanted  on  weekly  or  small  daily  newspaper. 
Have  worked  in  every  phase  of  newspaper  work 
and  am  a  master  photographer.  My  love,  beliefs 
and  philosophy  he  with  the  small,  community 
newspaper.  Prefer  Zones  1,  2,  3  or  4.  Non¬ 
drinker  who  still  believes  that  a  man's  job  is  the 
most  important  thing  in  his  life.  Write  to  Box 
1896,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER/BUSINESS  MANAGER 
or  ad  director.  15  years  experience  includes  6 
years  with  a  suburban  weekly  chain  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  midwest  market;  6  years  with  a 
100,000  plus  metro  daily.  Stong  innovative 
background  in  both  business  and  sales,  includ¬ 
ing  efassif  led.  Prefer  Ohioarea,  but  will  consid¬ 
er  other  offers.  Box  1966,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


I  AM  BORED.  Member  management  team,  ma¬ 
jor  chain,  80,000  plus  circulation  with  little 
left  to  accomplish.  Am  pro  in  co-op,  special 
sections,  sales  directing  and  motivation.  Will 
relocate  for  challenge,  but  will  not  come  cheap. 
Reply  to  Box  1988,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


MATURE  NEWSPAPER  MANAGER,  14  years 
experience  in  large  and  small  markets,  seeks 
I  new  situation.  Would  consider  top  editorial 
I  position.  Box  1936,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

&  PUBLISHER  for  March  14,  1981 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER-GENERAL  MANAGER— Excel¬ 
lent  track  record  as  advertising  director  sales 
and  promotion  oriented.  Experienced  with  all 
asp^tsof  newspaper.  Interested  in  profits  and 
motivating  people.  Zone  4  only.  Box  1986, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


20  YEAR  PUBLISHER  seeks  advertising,  admi¬ 
nistrative  position  on  large  weekly,  small  daily. 
Strong  on  total  newspaper  quality,  promotion, 
specials.  Nick  Murray,  Box  192,  Belle  MO 
65013;  (314)  859-3^5. _ 


ADVERTISING 


AD  SALES  PRO— Have  experience  will  travel  to 
daily,  weekly.  Zone  5,  7,  8,  9.  Call  today  for  a 
resume;  (404)  962-0433. 


AD  MANAGER  with  the  know  how  to  get  the  job 
done.  Experienced  all  phases— daily,  weekly 
and  shoppers.  Promotion  minded,  staff  trainer. 
David  Wise  (513)  474-3494. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  presently  em¬ 
ployed,  18  years  solid  experience  200M  AM 
and  PM  operations.  Dedicated,  aggressive, 
people  oriented.  A  builder!  Seeking  position  for 
growth.  Zones  1,  2,  3.  4.  Small  groups  consi¬ 
dered.  Box  2016,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXTENSIVE  EXPERIENCE  in  display  and  roto 
magazine  in  competitive  metro  market.  Seeks 
sales  management  position  in  Sunbelt.  Box 
1941,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIFE  TIME  AO  EXPERIENCE  FOR  HIRE— 
Sales  to  staff.  25  years  in-depth,  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Now  employed  metro  daily.  Zone  8  or  9. 
Box  1924,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MOTIVATED  TOP  SALESMAN  needs  new  chal¬ 
lenge  in  management.  Sales,  design,  promo¬ 
tion  minded.  People  person.  Zones  7, 8, 9.  Box 
1976,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATOR 

Manager  on  small  to  medium  AM/PM  dailies. 
Over  1 5  years  experience  in  boy  crew  and  tele¬ 
phone  sales,  TMC  and  promotion,  seeks  staff 
postion  on  large  paper  or  manager  on  medium 
to  small.  Box  1866,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  presently  em¬ 
ployed,  20  years  experience,  covers  all  areas 
from  little  merchants  through  total  circulation 
department  computerization  including  com¬ 
plete  direct  subscriber  billing  system,  desires 
to  relocate  on  medium  size  property.  Box 
1948,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Available  after 
April  1,  young  conscientious  with  15  years  ex¬ 
perience  AM  and  PM  dailies  and  Sundays. 
Strong  promotor  with  successful  management 
record.  Zone  7,  8,  9.  Box  1970,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THINK-A-HEAO  CIRCULATOR  presently  em¬ 
ployed.  Ready  to  move  up.  1 5  years  experience 
in  district  manager  training,  computer,  TMC, 
and  budgeting.  Reply  in  confidence  to  a  top- 
notch  professional.  Box  1883,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TELEPHONE  SALES 

Over  15  years  experience  in  telephone  and  boy 
crew  sales.  Zone  4.  Available  now.  PO  Box 
3566,  Clearwater  Beach  FL  33515. 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  editor/reporter,  14  years  in 
journalism,  seeks  responsible  position  on  pub¬ 
lication  in  New  York  metro  area.  Specialities: 
labor  relations,  government,  precision  journal¬ 
ism,  safety,  sports.  Box  1874,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AVAILABLE  in  May.  Farm  and  conservation 
writingare  my  specialties,  but  I'm  versatile.  I'm 
looking  for  a  good  general  assignment  spot  on  a 
small/mid-size  daily  in  Zone  5.  7  or  8.  Three 
years  on  weeklies  plus  stint  with  state  conserva¬ 
tion  agency.  Currently  completing  MS  in  agri¬ 
cultural  journalism.  For  samples  and  resume: 
Rick  Mooney,  806  Madison  St,  Beaver  Dam  Wl 
53916.  Or  call  (414)  887-0908,  evenings. 


ATTENTION  EDITORS:  Tired  of  applicants 
with  more  ego  than  energy?  Try  this  columnist/ 
political  writer  who  seeks  mid-size  daily  with 
quality  desk.  Willing  to  leave  top  reporting  job 
on  small  New  York  metro-area  daily  for  general 
assignment  or  flexible  beat.  Box  1974,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  WRITER,  knows  how  to  intepret 
financial  reports  and  economic  trends.  De¬ 
greed  in  journalism  and  in  business  administra¬ 
tion.  PO  Box  34,  Kohler  Wl  53044, 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

EDITORIAL 

EDITING:  25  YEARS-EXPERIENCE 
-rom  medium  dailies  (wire-page  1,  sports)  to 
Wall  Street  Journal  (14  years)  to  own  weekly, 
which  folded.  At  43,  1  need  a  good  job.  Pay 
negotiable.  Will  move.  Hanrey  S^mour,  4  Jef¬ 
frey,  E  Windsor  NJ;  (609)  448-5646. 

EDITOR 

9-years  experience;  excellent  news-graphics- 
photo-layout  judgement,  strong  manaeer,  VDT 
ace;  seeks  new  challenge.  Box  1877,  Tditor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTSWRITER  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  with  medium-sized  daily.  Also  familiar 
with  writing  features,  columns,  and  photos  be¬ 
sides  adding  flair  to  game  coverage  stories.  Add 
VDT,  layout,  and  experience  with  major  college/ 
pro  ball  for  a  complete  package.  Box  1913, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR.  25  years  experience  publishing  and 
editing  weeklies  and  dailies.  Seeks  challenging 
post,  preferably  in  Zone  9.  Box  1%1,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EAGER  HARD  WORKER,  21,  with  internship 
experience  seeks  break  as  reporter/copy  editor 
on  daily  in  Zone  2.  Will  graduate  May.  Joseph  C 
Nixon,  Jr,  404  E  King  St,  Shippensburg  PA 
17257;  (717)  532-8682.  Good  references. 

EDITOR,  with  group-owned  small,  7-day  daily 
in  hot  market,  seeks  similar  post  on  larger  to 
medium  paper.  API  management,  M80 
trained.  Idea  person.  Respected  editorial 
voice.  Strong  community  liaison.  Box  1993, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  YOUNG  SPORTSWRITER/ 
EDITOR  seeking  challenge  on  25,000  plus  dai¬ 
ly.  Covered  everything  from  preps  fo  pros.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zones  1-4  or  8.  Joel  (301)  655-7465  or 
463-1400. 

FEATURES  DIVISION  EDITOR  for  major  West¬ 
ern  daily  seeks  similar  job.  Prefer  Midwest.  17 
years  for  major  papers  in  writing,  editing,  lay¬ 
out.  management.  Box  1935,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GOVERNMENT  REPORTER,  now  handling  big 
county,  seeks  state  beat.  Zones  1  to  5.  Eight 
years  experience,  good  references.  Box  1955, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOOD  WRITER  with  MBA.  6  years  daily  news¬ 
paper,  6  years  corporate  pr.  Hard  worker.  Dis¬ 
abled  Viet  Nam  era  veteran.  Box  1972,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

1  AM  AN  ENERGETIC,  hardworking,  27-year- 
old  female  who  is  serious  about  journalism.  1 
have  a  journalism  degree  and  1  year  cummula- 
tive  experience  on  dailies,  including  a  major 
metro  paper.  1  am  interested  in  metro  papers 
and  magazines.  Reply  to;  3427  N  Elaine  PI, 
Chicago  IL  60657. 

1  HAVE  EXPERIENCE,  ingenuity  and  poise- 
but  no  summer  job.  Replace  vacationers  with 
enthusiastic  professionalism.  Minimal  salary 
requirements.  Permanent  spot  considered. 
Clips,  resume.  Box  1938,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  NEED  A  CHANGE  present  employer  is  unable 
to  give.  Proven  sports  writing,  layout  abilities. 
Working  as  sports  editor  of  Zone  4  weekly.  Prior 
experience  with  medium  size  daily.  Box  1931, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

1  CAN  MAKE  THE  DIFFERENCE  for  your  paper. 
Young,  aggressive,  experienced  editor  of 
award-winning  twice-weekly  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenge  with  weekly,  semi,  or  small  daily.  Espe¬ 
cially  strong  in  graphics,  photos,  local  cover¬ 
age.  Box  2011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALIST.  5  plus  years  experience  seeking 
position  in  news/features  in  Zone  2.  Box  1960. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

16  MONTHS  EXPERIENCE  as  sportswriter- 
editor-columnist-photographer  on  daily.  Pro¬ 
duced  6  page  spoils  section  on  Sunday.  Seek¬ 
ing  similar  position.  Successful  freelance  wri¬ 
ter.  26-years-old;  (603)  542-6449. 

MAYOR  DALEY  CUSSED  ME  OUT  for  legally 
stopping  his  cops  from  beating  national  news¬ 
men.  NEW  YORK  TIMES  said  my  text/pictures 
rodeo  book  was  captivating.  PLAYBOY  had  me 
put  together  a  book  on  Hefner,  TIME  INC.  kept 
me  busy  on  the  continent  as  a  stringer.  As 
graphic  director  of  CHI  SUN-TIMES,  won  IN¬ 
LAND  AWARD  for  pictures  used  and  took  Illi¬ 
nois  picture  of  the  year.  NPPA  said  I  shot  best 
news  story  in  US,  2nd  best  sports  picture,  etc, 
AWARDS  for  feature,  entertainment  and  food 
writing.  CURRENTLY  in  academia.  Want  back 
in  news  type  business  as  editor,  writer,  picture 
boss.  Fred  Schnell,  Box  1024,  Laramie  WY 
82070;  (307)  745-7944. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER— Seeking  spot  on 
photo  conscious  daily  after  1  W  years  freelanc¬ 
ing.  Creative  and  enterprising,  can  shoot  all 
aspects,  black/white  and  color.  Challer^,  a 
must.  (Prefer  Zones  7,  8. 9).  ^x  1876,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN.  BA.  More  than  a  decade  of  ei^i- 
ence  in  all  newspaper  reporting  areas,  (.hal- 
lenging  position  sought.  Box  1926,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NATIONAL  AWARD-WINNING  sportswriter. 
38,  with  major  league  AM  daily  seeks  sports 
editorship  or  stimulation  writing  situations.  10 
years  with  present  company,  seeking  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Would  consider  smaller  daily  dedicated 
to  quality.  A  pro— and  I'd  be  happy  to  prove  it. 
Elox  1943,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  SECRETARY  to  US  Senator  seeks 
editorial  writing  position.  Strong  background  in 
urban  and  national  affairs.  Nine  years  experi¬ 
ence  as  reporter  and  editorial  writer.  MSJ, 
Northwestern  University.  Box  1734,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POLITICAL  INSIDER  wants  to  return  to  news¬ 
paper  work.  Now  employed  as  press  secretary/ 
speechwriter  in  one  of  nation's  largest  state 
legislatures.  3  years  on  city  daily.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  MA  in  journalism.  Accomplished  gener¬ 
alist.  ^x  2010,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  position 
on  daily.  Interned  on  The  Bergen  Record  (Hack¬ 
ensack  NJ).  Assistant  features  editor  of  college 
newspaper.  Available  in  mid-May.  Bill  McTl- 
wain,  626-A  Joyner  St,  Greensboro  NC  27403. 


SPORTSWRITER — May,  1980  journalism  grad 
working  newsside  for  weekly,  seeking  daily 
sports  position.  3  years  covering  college  teams. 
Excellent  knowledge  of  sports,  good  editing 
and  production  skills.  Will  relocate.  Box  1940, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SKILLED  WRITER  wants  to  be  your  Los  Angeles 
correspondent.  Produces  polished  copy,  meets 
deadlines.  Special  articles,  columns,  features. 
Box  2015.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SENIOR  WRITER  for  large  corporation,  former 
reporter  for  major  daily,  seeks  return  to  journal¬ 
ism  as  editorial  writer,  business  reporter,  copy 
editor.  Zone  9.  Box  2014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED  WRITER  with  newspaper  reporting 
experience,  seeking  a  reporting  position  any¬ 
where  in  US.  BS  degree.  Political  science  ma¬ 
jor,  journalism  minor.  Aram  Kalousdian,  521 
Lambeth.  Ann  Arbor  Ml  48103.  Phone:  (313) 
665-7916. 


VERSATILE  sports/feature  writer  looking  for  a 
new  challenge  in  Zone  5.  Heavy  background  in 
prep  sports,  reporting  and  coverage  of  state  and 
municipal  governments.  Box  1901,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


VETERAN  EDITOR  with  over  20  years  experi¬ 
ence,  finished  book  and  is  ready  for  challenge. 
Family  man  perfers  small  daily  or  weekly  Indi- 
ana-Kentucky  area.  R  Reed,  60  N  Middleton, 
Franklin  IN  46131;  (317)  736-6675. 


VETERAN,  versatile:  editor,  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor.  top  columnist,  copy  desk— layout,  news 
editor,  from  weekly  to  No.  4  circulation.  Sam¬ 
ples,  Top  references.  Box  1942,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WORD  WORKER— Young  woman  reporter.  20 
months  experierrce  on  weekly  seeks  challeng¬ 
ing  spot  on  medium  size  weekly  or  small  daily 
any  Zone.  Strong  on  features,  but  do  hard  news, 
too.  Excellent  photompher,  speller,  educa¬ 
tion.  P  Davis,  o035  l^ula,  Punta  (kirda  FL 
33950  or  call  (evenings);  (813)  639-5094. 


WRITER-EDITOR-PUBLISHER;  8  years  expe¬ 
rience;  new  resident  of  Cleveland  area  seeking 
challenging  position  in  publishing/com¬ 
munications.  Special  expertise  in  manage¬ 
ment/supervision,  editorial  development,  com¬ 
munications,  advertising/promotion.  Box 
1868,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


FLORIDA  SPORTSWRITER  living  on  Suncoast 
looking  to  write  feature  articles  on  major  league 
baseball  during  Spring  training.  Very  low  rates, 
close  to  St  Petersburg,  Clearwater,  Tampa. 
Lakeland.  Bradenton,  and  Sarasota.  Can  call 
Dan  collect  at  (813)  535-1256. 


PHOTOJOURNMJSM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST,  27,  with  ideas.  I  can 
shoot  and  write  it  too.  Four  years  daily  and 
weekly  experience.  Color— black  and  white— 
VDT— layout  ace.  Prefer  mid-size  daily.  Slide 
portfolio  on  request.  Box  1996.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUCTION 


WELL  QUALIFIED  PRODUCTION/pressroom 
foreman  seeking  position  in  Zone  8  or  9.  19 
years  with  (kiss  offset  or  letterpress— includes 
9  years  composing  room  and  some  mailing- 
darkroom  experience.  Formerly  part  owner  of 
weekly  with  86,000  circulation.  For  resume 
contact  Al  Shirk.  3026  E  Robinson,  Fresno  CA 
93726  or  phone  (209)  227-0483. 


PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


EXPERIENCED  SID — Competent,  conscien¬ 
tious  9-year  pro  in  university  sports  information 
field  seeks  challenging  collegiate  or  profession¬ 
al  sports  information  assignment.  Knowledge¬ 
able  in  txjth  men's  and  women's  athletics,  with 
22  national  publications  awards.  Strong  writer- 
editor  with  print  background,  broadcast  experi¬ 
ence  has  continued  contributions  to  make  in 
sports  communications.  MSJ.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Single,  able  to  relocate.  Box  1869, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOVERNMENT  JOURNALIST/Public  Affairs  7 
years.  Professional  slots  with  Pentagon,  DOD 
etc.  Al  around:  newspapers,  media,  public  and 
community  relations,  protocol,  promotions. 
Former  editor  strong  in  writing  and  public  in¬ 
formation.  Vietnam  era  vet.  Communications 
grad  and  military  journalist  degree.  M  Softer, 
7310  Dorset,  St  Louis  MO  63130;  (314)  727- 
3116.  Prefer  Zone  5. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


AWARD-WINNING  writer/photo^apher,  cur¬ 
rently  managing  editor  for  Sunbelt  daily,  ready 
to  assume  staff  position  with  metro  daily  or 
corporate  public  affairs  division.  For  resume, 
writing  clips  and  photo  samples,  write  Box 
1990,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Why  investigative 
reporting  is  dying 


By  Bill  Bellows 

In  1975  Bob  Porterfield  reported  for  a 
newspaper  he  considered  a  “boat- 
rocker.”  With  two  other  reporters  he  de¬ 
veloped  a  12-part  series  that  probed  the 
activities  of  the  Teamsters’  Union  in 
Alaska  and  earned  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
himself  and  the  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

Today,  that  newspaper  is  controlled  by 
McClatchy  Newspapers  from  California 
and  has  abandoned  its  investigative 
lance.  To  Porterfield,  this  development  is 
symbolic  of  a  trend  that  now  pervades 
American  journalism. 

“The  volume  of  hard  investigative 
journalism  has  dropped  off  consider¬ 
ably,”  Porterfield  told  students  at  Yale 
University.  “There  was  a  real  increase  in 
investigative  reporting  after  the  Water¬ 
gate  stories,  but  now  a  lot  of  newspapers 
are  not  really  making  the  commitment.” 

Too  busy  on  beats 

Part  of  the  problem,  Porterfield  said,  is 
that  beat  and  specialty  reporters  are  kept 
too  busy  with  the  routine  coverage  of 
their  beats,  and  editors  are  unwilling  to 
give  these  writers  time  to  undertake  a 
lengthy  probe.  Instead,  many  newspap¬ 
ers  practice  what  Porterfield  called 
“leak”  journalism  and  tout  the  resulting 
stories  as  investigative  work. 

“They  rely  solely  on  the  leaking  of  re¬ 
cords,  documents  and  other  information 
by  whistle-blowers  and  people  with  axes 
to  grind,”  he  said.  “Naturally,  you  take 
your  information  where  you  can  get  it, 
but  a  lot  of  newspapers  rely  only  on  leaks 
and  are  not  going  out  to  dig  up  their 
stories.” 

Adding  his  voice  to  the  growing  chorus 
of  reporters  dissatisfied  with  group  own¬ 
ership  of  newspapers,  Porterfield  said 
groups  often  cause  a  decline  in  the  quality 
of  a  newspaper. 

“When  the  McClatchy  chain  bought 
into  the  Anchorage  Daily  News,  they 
made  a  big  infusion  of  cash,”  he  said. 
“But  it  intrigues  me  that  a  newspaper  that 
was  a  boat-rocker  and  a  bush-shaker  until 
1978  and  was  very  committed  to  inves¬ 
tigative  journalism  is  not  doing  that  now. 
They  say  they  want  to  build  advertising 
before  rocking  the  boat.  I  think  that  kind 
of  philosophy  slips  over  into  a  lot  of  these 
chain  acquisitions.” 

Limit  group  size 

Porterfield  told  the  students  gathered 
at  Yale’s  Silliman  College  that  one  solu¬ 
tion  to  group  ownership  may  be  to  limit 
the  number  of  newspapers  a  group  can 
own  or  to  restrict  ownership  within  cer¬ 
tain  geographical  areas  in  the  same  way 
ownership  of  broadcast  stations  is  li¬ 
mited. 
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Bob  Porterfield 

Currently  studying  as  a  Bagehot  Fel¬ 
low  at  Columbia  University,  Porterfield 
also  had  studied  under  the  Nieman  Fel¬ 
lowship  program  offered  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  1980,  he  earned  a  second  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prize  as  a  member  of  a  Boston  Globe 
team  that  probed  the  city’s  mass  transit 
system.  The  appeal  of  team  investigation, 
he  said,  has  prompted  him  to  accept  an 
offer  from  Newsday,  the  Long  Island  tab¬ 
loid,  after  completing  his  study  at  Col¬ 
umbia.  Though  owned  by  the  Times- 
Mirror  group,  Porterfield  said  Newsday 
is  one  of  the  few  newspapers  that  has 
made  a  full-time  commitment  to  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting. 

“A  lot  of  good  newspapers  don’t  want 
to  put  out  money  to  cut  reporters  loose 
for  in-depth  stories,”  he  said.  “They  are 
willing  to  accept  an  accurate  story  and 
may  sacrifice  some  comprehensiveness 
to  save  time  and  money.  Look  at  the  New 
York  Times.  They  don’t  do  investigative 
reporting.  I  was  surprised  that  they  final¬ 
ly  discovered  last  month  that  there  was  a 
major  pornography  industry  flourishing 
in  Times  Square.” 

Political  reporting  stressed 

Overemphasis  on  political  reporting 
and  Washington  bureaus  also  detracts 
from  investigative  reporting,  Porterfield 
said. 

A  lot  of  these  newspapers  are  doing  the 
public  a  disservice,”  he  said.  “They  are 
so  preoccupied  trying  to  figure  out  if 
Ronald  Reagan  is  after  green  jellybeans 
or  whether  he  likes  the  purple  ones  that 
they  are  overlooking  a  lot  of  important 
aspects  of  government  and  regulatory 
agencies.” 

The  stocky  reporter  cited  a  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  series  published  last  summer 
that  examined  conflicts  of  interest  in  the 
process  of  government  contracting. 

“It’s  been  going  on  for  years,”  said 
Porterfield.  “But  until  last  year,  nobody 
got  around  to  figuring  out  how  many  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  government  contracts 
are  being  passed  out  to  civilian  contrac¬ 


tors.  The  Post  finally  took  the  time  and 
found  out  that  it  added  up  to  $9  billion.” 

Another  example  he  used  was  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission,  where  the  public  information 
officer  told  Porterfield  that  only  three 
newspapers  have  reporters  regularly 
checking  documents  filed  with  the 
agency. 

First  V.  Sixth 

Porterfield  also  expressed  concern 
over  the  widening  gap  between  the  press 
and  the  legal  system  in  America. 

“I’ve  always  felt  the  First  Amendment 
is  first  for  a  reason  and  the  Sixth  Amend¬ 
ment  is  sixth  for  a  reason,”  he  said.  “I 
think  many  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions  involving  the  press  have  been 
ill-conceived,  but  you  have  to  understand 
that  we  don’t  have  Justice  Douglas  there 
anymore;  we  have  right-wing  radicals.” 

He  added  that  reporters  encountering 
obstacles  in  state  courts  often  fall  victim 
to  judges  who  use  their  powers  to  force 
reporters  to  conform  to  the  magistrate’s 
interpretation  of  the  laws  governing  press 
coverage. 

At  the  same  time,  he  said,  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  are  relying  on  the  press  to 
do  their  investigations  for  them. 

“More  and  more,  the  legal  profession 
expects,  or  at  least  thinks,  that  journalists 
are  an  investigative  arm  of  the  law,”  he 
said.  “That  is  not  my  concept  of  journal¬ 
ism.  For  lack  of  a  better  term,  I  think 
jounalists  are  public  surrogates.  They  are 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  public.  They  try 
to  provide  information  and  have  to  do  it  in 
as  unfettered  a  way  as  they  can.” 

3  Fla.  shoppers 
sold  to  Whitney 

Whitney  Communications  Corporation 
today  announced  the  purchase  of  Golden 
Palm  Publishing  Corporation  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Golden  Palm  Shoppers  Guide, 
the  Okeechobee  Shoppers  Guide  and  the 
Jnpiter-Teqaesta  Shoppers  Gnide. 

The  three  weekly  publications  are  dis¬ 
tributed  free-of-charge  to  households  in 
North  Palm  Beach,  Okeechobee  and 
Jupiter-Tequesta  respectively.  Their 
combined  circulation  is  86,000. 

Beckerman  Associates,  Madeira 
Beach,  Fla.,  was  the  broker  for  the  sel¬ 
lers. 


VAlil  DIRKS 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Professional  Assistance 
To  Newspaper  Owners 
On  Appraisals  and  Sales 

Suite  3343/100  Renaissance  Center 
Detroit,  Michigan  48243 
313-259-0080 
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”  We  really  Rice 
the  brush  dampening 
our  Harris  V-ISCr 


Jaime  Wilson,  Treasurer 
Narragansett  Publishing,  Inc. 
Quonset  Point,  Rhode  Island 


“Our  company  specializes  in 
producing  high  quality  short 
run  newspapers.  So  we  wanted 
a  press  with  exactly  the  right 
features  for  this  type  of  printing. 
We  found  it  in  the  Harris  V-15C. 

“The  V-15C  features  a  truly 
continuous  dampening  system. 
This  means  that  control  is 
easier,  and  quality  is  better  — 
because  ink  and  water  are 
precisely  balanced. 


“And,  with  the  V-15C,  the 
image  comes  up  faster.  We’re 
sometimes  up  within  100 
copies,  versus  up  to  500  copies 
with  other  systems. 

“Finally,  the  V-15C  gives  us 
the  speed  we  need  for  efficient 
operation  —  20,000  pph.” 

Before  you  buy  your  next 
press,  check  out  the  Harris 
V-15C.  We  think  you’ll  like  what 
it  has  to  offer. 


For  more  information,  write 
Harris  Corporation,  Commercial 
Press  Division,  P.O.  Box  61485, 
DFW  Airport,  Texas  75261. 

(817)  481-5744. 


There’s  good  News  in 
Denver  for  people  who 
like  numbers . . . 


And  the  Numbers  are  remarkable! 

Media  Records  linage  measurements  for  the  year 
of  1980  show: 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News 
leads  the  Post  in  S-day 
fulUrun  advertising  linage 
by  a  remarkable,  ,  . 

12,459,890 

lines.  That  is  29.7%  more  linage  than  the  Post 
with  a  page  size  232.5%  larger  than  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Mews.  The  obvious  advantage  belongs 
to  the  tabloid  format. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Mews  carried  56.5%  of  the 
two-paper  linage  leaving  the  Post  only  43.5%. 


First  in  Colorado.  .  .  Thanks,  Denver.  Thanks,  Colorado 


LOS  ANGELES 


Remarkable  numbers. 
Remarkable  newspaper 


R»*pf»*s«*nti‘d  ndlKXidlly  by  Story  &  K»*Hy  Smith,  lot. 
ATLANTA  •  NEW  YtlRK  •  BOSTON  •  SAN  F  RANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  DAL 
PHILADELPHIA*  DETROIT 
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